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2 PREFACE. 

^* kiody that it is more truly august in proportion t» 
** the extent of its influence, and tbe numl>er that is 
«' properly affected by it, as it is more truly great to 
** be tbe instrument of good to many who stand in 
•' need of our assistancf*^ thanto a y^vs small part of^ 
«* that number." 

I have no <loubt of your being convinced of tbe 
utility of this lower kind of Tragedy as you have esta- 
blished tbe strength of Lillo's argument by your own 
practice. The encouragement you gav« to Moore's 
Tragedy of tbe Gamester will be an acknowledged 
proof of what I assert, and i have reason to ; t^e|ieve . 
that some successful scenes in that p^tbeticplay.weff 
indebted to you for more than their representation. 

It was the misforttuie of Lillo to compose many of 
his plays during a period when the stage was governecf 
by two managers of very opposite taste, but equally 
inconsistent in their conduct with the interest of an* 
thars and actors^ and Hie reasonable entertainment 
of the pubHe. 

The one^ it is said» had early imbibed a strange 
dislike to plays and players; either from «ome par. ' 
ticular prejudices which cannot now be easily ascer* 
tainedy or, which is more\probable, from any uqeomr 
mon fondness for an exotic species of Theatrical eo^ 
lertainment, called Pantomime : It is confessed that 
be carried this excrescence of the sliige to its utmost 
perfection, and was universally esteemed a most excel- 
lent performer in the mummeries of his own contriving* 

Besides, it cannot be denied that tbe same man was 
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a liappy soperintender of all pomps and ceremonies; 
be excelled in planning magnificent shews, such as 
coronations and triumphal entries, christenings, mar* 
riages and funerals^ and all kind of processiooH, and 
spared no cost to decorate them. 

His rival manager of the other theatre was so far 
from having the least relish for dramatic poetry, that 
although he was a gentleman of birth aud fortune, one 
easy in his behaviour and polite in hs address, his 
greater pleasure consisted in the encouragement of 
low athletics and mean buffoons, of wrestlers and box- 
ers, of dancers and tumblers, by whose assistance and 
advice, he brought all Sadlers Wells upon the stage^ 
and gave various exhibitions of tall monsters and ridi« 
culous mountebanks. 

It must be granted that during the period I am 
speaking of, that is, from 17^4 to 1739, this manage |. 
was prevailed upon io act Lillo's Chrbtiaii Hero 
and that he revived several of Shakspeare*s Plajs; 
particularly. As You Like It, and the Merchant of 
Venice, in which Quin, Mackiin, Chapman, Mrs. ' 
Pritchard and Mrs. Clive, appeared to great advantage. 

With such managers Lillo's plain sense and unaf- 
fected manners could hope for little encouragement. 

Had he lived to see the happy revolution in the 
government of the Theatre introduced by you, he 
would have rejoiced to behold the greatest genius and 
most indefatigable industry constantly employed to 
render the stage respectable as well as flourishing, 
and the most consummate actor and judicious mana- 
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g.?r not only tbe avowed patron as well as kbd io. 
^iructor of actors, but tbe friend and fellow labourer 
Of authors. 

Lillo*8 modesty would have profited by the advice 
; our perfect knowledge of tbe Drama would have 
suggested to him, and his gratitude and integrity 
\vould have done justice to your candor and sagacity ; 
l.)r he would not only have taken a liberal advantage 
«f your criticisms, but would have freely owned tbe 
force and value of them*. 

That you may long continue ta live beloved and 
tespected by all ranks of. peopk, and happy in .tli^ 
f!onsciousnes3 of exerting your abilities for public and 
private good, is the sincere and hearty wish of 

Sir, 

Your most obedient 

Humble Servant, 

THE editor; 

Great Hussell Street, \Tt5. 



BOMB ACCOUNT OF 



Mr. GEORGE LILLO. 



1 HERE is no passion more incident to oar nature 
tlian the desire of knowing the actions of men« whose 
genius has raised our admiration^ and whose labooii 
have given as instruction or entertainment. But how- 
ever wilKng we may be to mdulge so agreeable a cu» 
liosity, there are few authors, the history of whose 
lives can afford sufficient anecdotes to fill a reasonable 
volume. Such indeed as hf ve been distinguished by 
offices in the government of a kingdom, or such as 
have embraced partkoUir party principles, or have 
tided with Actions in the stale, will always create 
materials for the biographer, and amusement for the 
reader. 

Selden and Ghnotius, two eminent writers of the 
last century, were as much distinguished by their 
misfortunes and their struggles with power, as for 
their genius and learning. Waller was a senator and 
a statesman, as well as a polite scholar and a great 
poet. Swift, the friend and coacyutor of Harley and 
BoUogbroke, took on himself the protection of a king- 
B2 
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(]om in opposition to a great minbter. — ^We peruse 
' ith pleasure the lives of writers whose transactions 
rre varied and multifarious, who step from .their stu- 
«lies into the great theatre of the worlds and who 
join the love of business to the cultivation of polite 
literature. But such examples are rare. Addison 
,nd Pope were certainly great authors, but who can 
read with pleasure the cold yet correct narrative of 
\ddison*s life by Ticket 1 and when we have reduced 
Ihe bulky memoirs of Pope, compiled by Ruffhead, to 
its genuine sise, how little will remain that belongs 
fu-operly to the subject] The, remarks on Pope's 
writings composed by a very learned man, and which 
were purposely given to inrich this motley manufac- 
ture, do but more evidently expose the insipidity of 
the rest of the work^ as the blaze of a torch serves to 
discover the deformities of a dimgeon, Dr. Johnson 
bas indeed struck put a n^w path to fame in this 
beaten road of literature, Biography. The uncom- 
mon misfortunes, turbulent passions, irregular con- 
duct and unhappy fate of Richard Savage, sou of 
Earl Rivers, gave birth to one of the finest compost* 
tions in our own or auy other langiiage. 

It has generally been said that Lillo lived in ob* 
scurity and died in distress ; variety of anecdote and 
choice of amusement cannot be expected from so un* 
promising a subject. The short account of Lillo 
^n Cibber'sLivesof the Posits, is the only record hither- 
to published which contains any thing certain or pro- 
bable relating to him, but that is very defective and 
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«fibrds little informatioD* The aathor of tbe Coin^ 
IMwion to iae Playhouse contents himself with repeat- 
ing what Oibl>er had related ; he states no new iads 
respecting the writer or his works. — ^The compiler of 
a List of Dramatic Authors, published with Whineop's 
tragedy of Scaaderbeg* betrays a want of candor, 
and is equally destitute of truth and accuracy. Per* 
haps in reviewing tbe iate of Lillo's Plays we may 
strike out some sparks of intelligence, which may af- 
ford entertainment and illustrate our author's charac- 
ter« I think it is agreed on all hands, that Liilo 
was bom on the 4th of February l$93, somewhere 
near Moorgate — ^That he learned and practised tbe 
business of a Jeweller. 

It is very singular that no poetical eflfort of his 
should appear in print, at least under his name, til) the 
year 1731, when he produced a Ballad Opera, called 
Silvia or tbe Country Burial, which was acted 
at the Theatre Royal, in Lineohi's-Inn-Ficlds.— :Thii 
is one of the best dramatic pieces which bad then ap* 
peared, written in iipitation of the celebrated Beggar's 
Opera; for Silvia has invention in its fable, sim- 
plicity in its manners, gaiety in its incidents, and variety 
ns well as truth pf character ; but what will still more 
recommend it to the judicious, this Pastoral Buiw 
iesque Serio-CSomic Opera was written with a view to 
inculcate tbe love of truth and virtue, and a hatred oi 
yace and falsehood* — ^Notwithstanding the appaiieni 
fnerit of the Country Burial it met wkh little success.^ 

About a year after Lillo offered bis George 
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Baciiwell to Mr. Tfaeophilas Gibber^ manager of 
8 company of comedians then acting at the Theatre 
'/if Drury Lane» daring the summer season. The au- 
\ be r's friends, though they were well acquainted with 
the merit of Barnwell^ could not be without their 
ft ^.rs for the success of a play, which was formed on a 
m^w plan— A history of manners deduced from an old 
bu <ad ; and, which the witlings of the time called a 
S r /gate Tragedy. It is true some of our best dra- 
ro<tdc poets, m their most affecting pieces, had lower- 
exi ihe buskm, and fitted it to characters in life infe. 
itc ' to Kings and Heroes ; yet no writer had ventured 
to Cdsceiid so low as to introduce the character of a 
ni«>rchant, or his clerk, into a tragedy. — However the 
auitior's attempt was fully justified by hb' success ; 
plain sterling sense, jomed to many happy strokes of 
n^vureand passion, supplied the imagined deficiencies 
(»f art, and more tears were shed at the representation 
.>F thb home-spun drama, than at all the elaborate 
imitations of ancient fables and ancient manners 
ly ihe learned modems. Mr. Pope, who was pre- 
sent at the first acting of Bamwcill, very candidly 
o^Mierved that Lillo had never deviated from pro- 
priety, except in a few passages in which he aimed 
at a greater elevation of language than was consistent 
^}{h character and situation. (See lillo, in Cibbei^s 
lives. Vol. I.) 

Barnwell was acted about twenty nights ui the 
hottest part of the year to crouded houses. The 
great success of tUs play exdtcd the attention of 
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Queejgi Caroline* who desired to see it in MS. (Gen* 
tleman's Magazinep July 1731.) A message was dis* 
patched to Drury Lane Th^tre^and July 2nd, 173 1 • 
Mr. Wilks waited upon her Miyesty at Hannpton 
Court with the play. But I have not been able to 
learn whether the author gained any emolunient from 
the Queen's curiosity. One circumstance which 
happened the first night that Barnwell was acted, 
is so singular that it ought not to be forgotten. 
Certain witty and facetious persons, who call them* 
selves The Town, bought up thousands of the 
ballad of George Barnwell, with an intent to 
make a ludicrous comparison between the old song, 
and the new tragedy ; but so forcible and so pathetic 
were the scenes of the London Merchant, that 
these merry gentlemen were quite disappointed and 
ashamed; they were obliged to throw away their 
ballads and take out their handkerchiefs. (Cibber's 
LifeofLillo.) 

Encouraged by the success of this play, Lillo 
ventured upon a subject more arduous and sublime. 
— About four years after, when he appears to have 
resided at Rotherhitb, he produced the Christian 
Hero, which was acted at Drury Lane Theatre with 
tolerable success. The plot of the tragedy is to be 
found in the history of the Turks. The character 
of Scanderbeg, the hero of the play, resembles 
that of Tamerlane, and is well constrasted with 
Amurath, the Turkish Sultan. The characters in 
this tragedy are in general strongly marked; sonic 
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pathetic scenes of the Christian Hero would 
not disgrace the works of our most esteemed dramatic 
writers. The manners of the Turks and Christians 
are .well discriminated. The interview in the second act 
between the generals of both armies, is happily con- 
ducted.—- It is, I believe, an imitation of a similar 
parley between Caled and Eumenes in the Siege of 
Damascus. But the Scene in the Christian Her.o 
is greatly beightiened by the distress of Scanderbeg, 
whole mistress, Althea, had fallen by the chance of 
war into the hands of bis enemies. Upon the whole 
it must be granted that the muse of Ljllo was 
more adapted to «n humble than a lofty theme, to 
plots not so intricate, nor so overcharged with epi* 
sode, to characters less elevated, and situations mora 
familiar. The editor of a Tragedy of Scanderbeg, 
written by Mr. Whincop, has ventured to charge the 
author of the Christian Hero with stealing the 
hint of his play, from his having seen Scanderbeg in 
MS. It is to be observed that this accusation was 
brought against Lillo eight years after his death, 
and near thirteen since hb play was first acted. 
The charge rests solely on the credit of a nameless 
editor ; and I think we may fairly reject it as an in- 
vidious attack upon the character of a man whose 
moral conduct had never been impeached, and who 
was greatly esteemed for his modesty and integrity, 
iksides, this tragedy of Scanderbeg (so much cried 
up by the editor and his friend ) is a despicable per- 
formance, full of rant and bombast. 
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Towards the wd of the tcting season in ]736f 
Fital Curiosity, one of Mr. Lillo's most affect- 
ing tragedies^ was acted at the Little Theatre in 
the Uaynsarket at the time when Fielding, our 
English Cervantes, was manager of that playhouse. 
U is not easy to guess why this excellent piece was 
net represented at one of the old Theatres Royal ; 
ss our author's diaracler as a writer was hy this time 
well eslahlished. It cannot be doubted that Lillo 
applied to the managers of the more regular theatres, 
and had been rejected, so that he was reduced to the 
necessity of havuig his play acted at an inferior 
Play-house, and by persons not so well skilled in tlieir 
profession as the performers of the established 
f|lieatres. However, Mr. Fielding, who had a just 
wnse of our author's merit, and who had often in 
bis bomorovs pieces (particularly in Joseph Andrews) 
laoghed at. those ridiculous and absurd criticks who 
could not possibly understand the merit of Bam* 
well "because the subject was low, treated lillo 
i#h great politeness and. friendship. He took upon 
liimsilf the management oTthe play, and the instrue- 
tioa of the actors. 4t was during Mm Tchearsal of 
Fatal Curiosity that 1 had an opportunity to see 
M to ccHiverse with Mr. Lillo. — Plam and simple 
as he was in his address, hb manner of conversing 
I was modest, aCbble and engaging. When invited to 
I give his opMiioa how a jwrticukr sentiment should 
l»e uttered by the actor, he expressed himself in the 
gtntlesk^and most i»bliging terms, and conveyed in* 
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stractioa and conviction with good nature i 
good manners. The plot of Fatal Curiosity,] 
that of Barnwell, was taken from private ) 
An unhappy old roan and' his wife who IFvec 
Penryn in Cornwall, impatient under their misfOrtu 
and rendered desperate by extreme poverty, it 
dered their guest, a sailor just returned from *l 
Indies, for the sake of h'ls wealth : to aggravate V\ 
atrociousness of the crime, upon examination, t) 
murdered person proved to be their own son. Lil < 
has happily varied some of the circumstances of Xh.i 
dismal story, and has added others to render it naoi « 
dramatic. The language of this play is more elevate 
than that of any of our author's works; id some fc 
passages it must be owned that it is too rich sn-^ 
flowery, and partakes rather of the descriptive tl: a " 
the familiar stile suited to the subject and charade i . 
However the author has seldom indulged himsel** 
this luxuriancy of fancy ;' for in general his st^l ; 
plain and easy, though vigorous and energetic ; i- 
he is remarkable in this tragedy and in Elmet -< 
for a magnificent simplicity of style, so justly ccr. 
mended by Mr. Colman in Massinger and the res% 
our old dramatic writers. Fielding was not irier*^« 
content to revise Fatal Curiosity, and to instri'i 
the actors how to do justice to their parts. F 
Warmly recommended the play to his friends, and 
the public Besides all this he presented the ai*fh' . 
with a well written prologue ; which, as it contains . 
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juat criticbm on modern tragediesi the reader I hope 
wffl Dot be displeased to find here. 

Prologue to Fatal Curiosity. 

*' THE Tragic Muse has long forgot to please 
With Shakspeare's nature, or with Fletcher's ease : 
No passion mov'd^ thro' five long acts you sit, 
Chami'd with the poet's language, or his wit. 
Fine things are said, no matter whence they fall ; 
Each single character might speak them all. 

But from this modern fiishionable way, 
To-night, our author begs your leave to stray. 
No fustian hero rages here to-night ; 
No armies fall, to fix a tyrants right: 
From lower life we draw our scene's distress : 
— Let not your equals move your pity less! 
Virtue distrest in humble state support ; 
Nor think she never lives without the court. 

Tho' to our scenes no royal robes belong, 
And tho* our little stage as yet be young. 
Throw both your scorn and prejudice aside ; 
Let us with favour not contempt be tried ; 
Thro' the first acts a kind attention lend, 
The growing scene shall force you to attend ; 
Shall catch the eyes of every tender fair. 
And make them charm their lovers with a tear. 
The lover too by pity shall impart 
His tender passion to hb fair one's heart : 
The breast which othei^' angubh cannot move» 
Was ne'er the seat of friendship, or of love.** 

In the conduct of this play lillo has shewn 
great judgment The characters of Old Wilmot and 
As Wife exhibit strong pictures of pride heightened 
by poverty, impatience and despair. The reader is 

TOL. I. . c 
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frequently though gradually prepared for the dread- 
ful catastrophe in the latt sceoe of the drama. This 
tragedy is I believe little known^ and though I am 
an enemy to long citations, I shall quote some par- 
ticular interesting speeches in tiie first and second act, 
and a whole scene in the last, which by many ^is 
esteem'd a masterpiece of writing* Old Wilmot be- 
gins the play with a soliloquy that strongly marks his 
character and situation. 

O. f¥ilm. The day is far advanc'd; the chearful sun 
Pursues with vigour hb repeated course ; 
No labour lessening nor no time decaying 
His strength, or splendor : evermore the same. 
From age to age his influence sustains 
Dependent worlds, bestows both life and motion 
On the dull mass that forms the dusky orbs, 
Chears them with heat, and gilds them with his 

brightness. 
Tet man, of jarring elements composed. 
Who posts from change to change, from the first hour 
Of his frail Being till his dissolution. 
Enjoys the sad prerogative above him. 
To think, and to be wretched. — What is life. 
To him that's born to die ! or what that wisdom 
Whose perfection ends in knowing we know nothing ! 
Mere contradiction all ! A tragic farce, 
Tedious tho' short, and without art elaborate, 
Ridiculously sad — 

In the following scene the author artfully contrivei 
to make the unhappy old man discharge the only pfV- 
son who could have prevented the murder of bis 
son, at the same time that he introduces the i:ba« 
racter of the amiable Charlot| on whose bounty they 
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had hitherto sabsisted, though now ihej were re* 
duoed to the lowest ebb of poverty. Old Witmot 
when he parts with bis fiiithfol semuit, Randal, who 
18 willing to endaiethe utinost distress rather than 
quit his senrice, gives him such advice for hb future 
cooduct in the world as farther displays his distressful 
situation and the impatience of hb mind. 

0. mim. Prithee, Randal. 

How long hast thou been with me? 

Rand. Fifteen years. 

I was a very child when first you took me 

To wait upon your son, my dear young roaster I 

I ofk have wbh d, I'd gone to India with him ; 

Tho' you, desponding, give him o'er for lost. 

{Old Wilmoi wipe9 hi$ egu. 
I am to blame — thb talk revives your sorrow 
For hb absence. 

0. mim. How can that be leviv'd, 

Which never died? 
Rfmd. The whole of my intent 
Was to confess your bounty, that supplied 
The loss of both my parents ; I was long 
The object of your charitable care. 
O.W, No more of that; Thou'skserv'd me lunger since 
Without reward ; so that account is balanced. 
Or rather I'm thy debtor — I remember, 
When poverty began to show her face 
Within these walls, and all ray other servants, 
Like pamper'd vermin from a falling house. 
Retreated with the plunder they had gain'd, 
And left me, too indulgent and remiss 
For such ungrateful wretches, to he crushed 
Beneath the ruin they had help'd to make. 
That you, more good than wise, refus'd to leave me* 
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Rand. Nay, I beieechyou, sir! 

0. mim. With my distress, 

In perfect contradiction to the world, 
Thy love, respect and diligence increased ; 
Now all the recompence within my power^ 
Is to discharge thee, Randal, from my hard^ 
Unprofitable service. 

Rand. Heaven forbid ! 

Shall I forsake you in your worst necessity] 

Believe me, sir, my honest soul abhors 
The barb rous thought. 

O. Wilm. What ! canst thou feed on airl 

1 have not left wherewith to purchase food 
For one meal more. 

Rand. Rather than leave you thus, 

ril beg my bread, and live on others bounty 
While I serve you. 

O. Wilm. Down, down my swelling heart, 

Or burst in silence : 'tis thy cruel fate 

Insulls thee by his kindness— he is innocent 

Of all the pain it gives thee — Go thy ways — 

I will no more suppress thy youthful hopes 

Of rising in the world. 

Rand. Tis true, Fm young. 

And never tried my fortune, or my genius : 
Which may perhaps find out some happy means. 
As yet unthought of, to supply your wants. 

O. Wilm. Thou tortur*st me^— I hate all obligations 
Which 1 can ne'er return — And who art thou. 
That I should stoop to take 'em from thy hand! 
Care for thyself, but take no thought for me; 
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I win not want thee — trouble me do more. 

Rand. Be sot offended, sir, and I will go. 
I ne'er repin'd at jfour commands before ; 
But heaven's my witness, 1 obey yon now 
With strong reluctance, and a heavy heart. . 
Fareweily my worthy master ! [Omng. 

0. WUm. , Farewell^-ftay— 

As thou art yet a stranger to the world. 

Of which, alas ! Tve had too much experience, 

1 should, methinks, before we purt, bestow 

A little counsel on thee — Dry thy eyes — 

If thou weep'st thus, I shall proceed no farther. 

Dost thou aspire to greatness, or to wealth, 

Qoit books and the unprofitable search 

Of wisdom there, and study human kind : 

No science will avail thee without that ; 

But that obtain'd, thon need'st not any other. 

This will instruct thee to conceal thy views. 

And wear the fiice of probity and honour, 

mi thou hast gained thv end ; which must be ever 

Thy own advantace, at that man's expeoce 

Who shaH be weak enough to think thee honest. 

IZaiiil. You mock me, sure. 

O. finite. I never was more serioos. 

Rand. Why should you counsel what you scom'd to 
practise? 

0. ^f/m. Becausethat foolish scorn has beenmy rum. 
I've been an idiot, but would have thee wiser. 
And treat mankind, as th^y would treat thee, Randal ; 
As they deserve, and I've been treated by 'em. 
Thou'st seen by me, and those who now despise me. 
How men of fortune ftll, and beggars ris^ 2 

• • • c a- 
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ShuD my example ; treasure up my precepts ; 
The world's before thee — be a knave and prosper. 
What art thou dumb 1 . . [After a long pimu.} 

Rand, Araazfement ties my tongue ! 

Where are your former principles ? 

O. mim. No matter; 

Suppose I have renounc'd em : I have passions. 

And love thee still ; therefore would have thee think. 

The world is all a scene of deep deceit, 

Aud lie who deals with mankind on the square, 

Is his own bubble, and undoes himself. [Esni» 

In the same act, Maria the servant and companion 
of Chariot, upon the approach of Agnes, the wife of 
Old Wilmot, prepares the reader by a short but 
fine delineation of her character. 

Maria, Her faded dress, unfashionably fine, 

As ill conceals her poverty, as that 

Strain'd complaisance, her haughty swelling heart: 

Tho* perishing for want, so far from asking, 

She ne'er receives a favour uncompell'd, 

And while she ruins, scorns to be oblig'd. 

In the second act Young Wilmot persuades Aandal 
to counterfeit a letter from Chariot, intending to be 
introduced as a friend of the young lady to his dis- 
tressed parents, with a view to have an opportunity to 
become fully acquainted with their unhappy situation^ 
and to relieve them by making a dbcovery of him- 
self when he should think it most proper. This 
unhappy reiiiiemeiit of curiosity occasions tl;e 
dreadful catastrophe which follows in the last 
act. The interview between Young Wilmot and 
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Ills parents occasions a most pathetic scene, from 
which the reader, 'tis hoped, will not be displeased 
to read the following extract. 

ACT 11. 

0. Wilm, Tlie lady calls you here her valu'd friend ; 
£DOugh, tho' nothing more should be implied, 
To recommend you to our best esteem. 

A worthless acquisition ! may she find 

Some means that better may express her kindness ; 
But she, perhaps, bath purposed to iurich 
You with herself, and end her fruitless sorrow 
For one whom death alone can justify 
For leaving her so long. If it be so. 
May you repair his loss, and be to Chariot 
A second, happier Wilmot. Partial nature, 
Who only favours youth, as feeble age 
Were not her ofispring, or below her care. 
Has seal'd our doom : no second hope shall spring 
From my dead loins, and Agnes' steril womb. 
To dry our tears, and dissipate despair. 

Agnes. The last and most abandon*d of our kind. 
By heaven and earth neglected or despis'd, 
llie loathsome grave, that robb'd us of our son 
And all our joys in him, must be our refiige. 

Y, Wilm. Let ghosts unpardoned, or devoted iiends. 
Fear without hope, and wail in such sad strains ; 
But grace defend the living from despair. 
The darkest hours precede the rising sun; 
And mercy may appear, when least expected. 

0. Wilm, This I have heard a thousand times repeated. 
And have, belie vmg, been as ofl deceiv'd. 

Y.WUm. Behold in me an instance of its truth. 
At sea twice shipwreck'd, and as oft the prey 
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Of lawless pirates ; by the AralM thrice 
Surprized, and robb*d on shore: and once reduc'd 
To worse than these, the sum of all distress 
That the most wretched feel oo this side hell} 
Ev'n slavery itself: yet here 1 stand. 
Except one trouble that will quickly end, 
The happiest of mankind. 

O. Wiim. A rare example 

Of fortune's caprice ; apter to surprise, 

Or entertain, than comfort, or instruct 

If you would reason from events, be just, 

And count, when you escap'd, how many perish'd; 

And draw your infrence thence. 

Agnes, Alas ! who knows. 

But we were render'd childless by some storm. 
In which you, tho' preserved, might bear a part. 

F. Wilm, JRow has my curiosity betray 'd me 

Into superfluous pain! 1 faint with fondness: 

And shall, if I stay longer, rush upon Vm, 

Proclaim myself their son, kiss and embrace 'em 

Till their souls transported with the excess 

Of pleasure and surprize, quit their frail mansions, 

And leave 'e/n breathless in my longing arms. 

By circumstances then and slow degrees, 

They must be, let into a happiness 

Too great for tfiem to bear at once, and Ihre : 

That Charl6t,wHl perform : I need not feign 

To ask an hovii^ibr rest. [AHde,] Sir, I intreat 

The iavour tW-ijctire where, for a while, 

I may repos^^myself. You will excuse 

This freedoiD^and the trouble that Lgive you: 

Tis long since I have slept, and nature calls. 

O. Wilm^ I pray no more : lielieve we're only troubledji 
That you should thiok any excuse were needful. 
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F. W, The weight of this is someiocumbrance tome, 

[Takes a casket out of his bosom and gives it to 
his mother,] 
And its contents of value : if you please ^' 

To take the charge of it till I awake, jT 

I shall not re^t the worse. If I should sleep j/^ 
Till I am ask'd for, as perhaps I may, y^ 
I beg that you would wake me. . r^ 

Agnes. Doubt it not : 

Distracted as I am with various woes, 

I shall remember that. [Exit.] 

If I am not greatly mistaken, in all Dramatic 
Poetry, there are few scenes where the passions 
are so highly wrought up, as in the third Act 
of Fatal Curiosity, where a man, contrary to 
the conviction of hb mind and amidst all the 
agonies which reluctant nature feels, is tempted 
to the commission of a most desperate and shock* 
iflg action. Lillo need not be ashamed to yield 
to Shakspeare, who is superior to all other writers ; 
but excepting the celebrated scenes of murder in 
Macbeth, these in Fatal Curiosity^ for just re* 
presentation of anguish, remorse, despair, and 
horror, bear away the palm. I shall make no 
apology for anticipating the reader'^ curiosity by 
giving this master-piece of fine writing, as his 
perusing it here tnay engage him not only to read 
the whole play, but induce him to be better ac- 
quainted with the works of a man, who is so great 
a painter of the terrible graces. 
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FATAL CURIOSITY, ACT IH. 

Enter A6^rES alone with the casket in her hand. 

WHO should this stranger be? — and then this casket — 

He says it is of value, and yet trusts it. 

As if a trifle, to a stranger's hand— 

His confidence amazes me — Perhaps 

It is not what he says— Im strongly tempted 

To open it, and see, — No, let it rest. 

Why should my curiosity excite me, 

To search and pry into th' affairs of others ; 

Who have t'employ my thoughts so many cares 

And sorrows of my own 1 — With how much ease 

The spring gives way ! — ^surprising! most prodigious I 

My eyes are daasled, and my ravished heart 

Leaps at the glorious sight — How bright's the lustre. 

How immense the worth of these fair jewels ! 

Ay, such a treasure would expel for ever 

Base poverty, and all its abject train; 

The mean devices we're reduc'd to use 

To keep out famine, and preserve our lives 

From day to day ; the cold neglect of friends; 

The galling scorn, or more provoking pity 

Of an insulting world— 'Possessed of these, 

Plenty, content, and power might take their turn. 

And lofty pride bare its aspiring head 

At our approach, and once more bend before us. 

— A pleasing dream! — Tis past; and now I wake 

More wretched by the happiness I've lost. 

For sure it was a happiness to think, 

Tho' but for a moment, such a treasure mine. 

Nay, it was more than thought — I saw and touch'd 

The bright temptation, and 1 see it yet 

'Tis here— 'tis mine, i have it in possession— 
— Must I resign it ? must I give it back? 
Am 1 in love with misery and want] — 
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To rob myself and court so vast a loss ;-^ 

—Retain it then. But bow t — ^There is a way 

Why sinks my heart 1 why does mv blood run cold ? 
W^y am I thrill'd with horrort — "Tu not choice. 
But dire necessity suggests the thought. 

Enter Old Wilmot. 

O. Wilm. The mind conteuted, with how little pains 

The wand'ring senses yield to soft repose. 

And die to gain new life ! He's fall'n asleep 

Already — happy man ! — what dost thou think. 

My Agnes, of our unexpected guest ? 

He seems to me a youth of great humanity: 

Just ere he cWd his eyes, that swam in tears, 

He wrung my hand, and press'd it to his lips ; 

And with a look, that pierc'd me to the soul, 

Begg'd me tocomfort thee: and — dost thou hear me) 

What art thou gazing on ? — fie, 'tis not well— - 

This casket was deliver'd to you dos'd : 

Why have you open'd it 1 should thb be known. 

How mean must we appear? 

^gn. And who shall know it f 

O. WUm. There is a kind of pride, a decent dignity 
Due to ourselves: which, spite of our misfortunes^ 
IVIay be maintiun'dy and cherish'd to the last. 
To live without reproach, and without leave 
To quit the world, shews sovereign contempt. 
And noble scorn of its relentless malice. 

Agn. Shews sovereign madness and a scorn of sense 
Pursue no farther this detested theme : 
I will not die, I will not leave the world 
For all that you can urge, until compeird. 

O. Wilm. To chase a shadow, whoathe setting sun 
Is darting biskst rays, were just as wise. 
As your anxiety for fleeting life, 
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Now the last means for its support are failing : 
Were famine not as mortal as the sword. 
This warmth might beexcus'd — But take thy choir i 
—Die how yoti will, you shall not die alone. 

Agn. Nor live, I hope. 

O.Wilm. There is no fear of that. 

Agn. Then we'll live both. 

O. Wilm. Strange folly ! where's the me^n^ ■ 

Agn. The means are there ; those jewels — 

O. Wilm. Ha !— Take heed : 

Perhaps thou dost but try me ; yet take heed-^— 

There's nought so monstrous but the mind of man 

In some conditions may be brought t'approve ; 

Theft, sacrilege, treason, and parricide, 

When flattering opportunity intic'd, 

And desperation drove, have been committed 

By those who once would start to hear them nam'd. 

Agn. And add to these detested suicide. 
Which, by a crime much less, we may avoid. 

O. Wilm. Th* inhospitable murder of our guest! 

How could'st thou form a thought so very tempting^ 
So advantageous, so secure and easy; 
And yet so cruel, and so full of horror t 

Agn, Tis less impiety, less against nature. 
To take another's life, than end our own. 

O. Wilm. It b no matter, whether this or that 

Be, in itself, the less or greater crime : 

However we may deceive ourselves or othen^ 

We act from inclination, not by rule, 

Or none could act amiss — and that all err. 

None but the conscious hypocrite denies. 

^— O I what is mani fait excellence and iticiigtb^ 
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When in an hour of trial and desertion, 
Reason, his noblest power, may be subom*d 
To plead the cause of vile assassination ! 

Agn. You're too severe: reason may justly plead 
For her own preservation. 

O. WUm. Rest contented : 

Whate'er resistance I may seem to make, 
I am betray'd within : my will's seduc'd, 
And my whole soul infected. The desire 
Of life returns, and brings with it a train 
Of appetites that rage to be supplied. 
Whoever stands to parley with temptation. 
Does it to be o'ercome. 

Agn. Then nought remains, 

But the swiA execution of a deed 

That is not to be thought on, or delay'd. 

We must dispatch him sleeping : should he wake, 

'Twere madness to attempt it. 

O. Witm. True, his strength 

Single b more, much more than ours united ; 
So may his life, perhaps, as far exceed 
Ours in duration, should he 'scape this snare. 
GenVous, unhappy man I O ! what could move tbee 
To put thy life and fortune in the hands 
Of wretches mad with anguish ! 

Agn. By what means I 

By stabbing, suffocation, or by strangling, 
Shall we effect his death 1 

0. mim. Why, what a fiend !— 

How cruel, how remorseless and impatient 
Have pride, and poverty made thee 1 

Agn» Barbarous mad ! 

VOL. I. D 
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Wboie wasteful riots rain'd our estate,. 

And dro?e our son, ere tbe first down bad spread 

His rosy cheeks, qpite of my sad presages. 

Earnest intreaties, agonies and tears, 

To seek his bread 'moogst strangers, and to perish 

In some remote, inhospitable land— 

The loveliest youth, in person and in mind. 

That eTercrown'd a groaning mother^s pain ! 

Wliere was thy pity, where iSy patience then I 

Thou cruel husband! thou unnatural father 1 

Thou most remorseless, most ungrateful man, 

To waste my fortune, rob me of my son ; 

To dri?e me to despair, and then reproach me 

For being what thou'st made me. 

O.WUm. Dry thy tears: 

I ought not to reproach thee. I confess 

That thou hast suffered much. So have we both. 

But chide no more: Vm wrought up to thy purpose. 

The poor, ill-fated, unsuspecting victim, 

Ere he reclin'd him on the fatal couch, 

From which he's ne'er to rise, took off the sash. 

And costly dagger that thou saw'st him wear; 

And thus, unthinking, fumish'd us with arms 

Against himself. Which shall I use 1 

Agn. The sfsb. 

If you make use of that I can assist. 

O. Wilm. No— 'tis a dreadful office, and Til spate 
Thy trembling hands the guilt — steal to the door 
And bring me word if he be still asleep. 

[Exit AgncB^ 
Or I'm deceived or he pronoubc'd himself 
The happiest of mankind. Deluded wretch ! 
Thy thoughts are perishing, thy youthful joys, 
Touch'd^by the icy hand of grisly death. 
Are withering m their bloom— but thoughtextmguish'd 
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Hell never know the losai^ nor feel the bitter 
Pangs of disappointment — then I was wrong 
to counting hijn a wretch : to die well pleas'd. 
Is all the happiest of mankind can hope for. 
To be a wretch, is to sunrive the loss 
Of every joy, and even hope itself, 
As i have done— >why do I mourn him then 1 
For, by the anguish of my tortur'd soul, 
He's to be envied, if compar'd with me. 

Enter Agnes with Young fVUmofs dagger, 

Agn, The stranger sleeps at present ; but so restless 
His slumbers seem, they can't continue long, 
Come, come, dispatch — Here I've secur'd his dagger. 

O. WUm. a Agnes ! Agnes ! if there be a hell 
Tis just we should expect it. 

[GfM to take the dagger ^ hut lets it fall. 

Agn. Nay, for shame. 

Shake off this panic, and be more yourself. 

O. Wilm. What'stobedone? onwhathad wedetermin'dl 
Agn. You're quite dismayed. Ill do the deed myself. 

\Take9 up the dagger. 

O. Wilm. Give me the fatal steel. 

Tis but a suigle murder. 

Necessity, impatience and despair. 

The three wide mouths of that true Cerberus, 

Grim poverty, demands — ^They shall be stopp'd. 

Ambitiou, persecution and revenge 

Devour their millions daily : and shall 1 — 

But follow me, and see how little cause 

You had to think there was the least remains 

Of inanhood, pity, mercy, or remorse 

Left in this savage breast. [Going* the wrong waif. 
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Agn. Where do you go ? 

The street is that way. 

O. mim. True ! I had forgot. 

Agn. Quite, quite confounded. 

O. mim. Well, I recover. 
1 shall find the way. [Exit. 

Agn. O softly! softly! 

The least noise undoes us. — Still I fear him : 
— No — now he seems determin'd — O ! that pause. 
That cowardly pause ! — his resolution fails^ — 
*Tis wisely done to lift your eyes to heaven; 
When did you pray before ? 1 have no patience- 
How he surveys him ! what a look was there ! — 
How full of anguish, pity and remorse! — 

H«'H never do it — Strike, or give it o'er 

— No, he recovers — but that trembling arm 

May miss its aim ; and if he fails, we're lost 

'Tis done— O ! no ; he lives, he struggles yet. 

K Wit^ O ! father ! father ! [In another room. 

Agn. Quick, repeat the blow. 

What pow'r shall I invoke to aid thee, Wilmot ! 
—Yet hold thy hand — inconstant, wretched woman ! 
What doth my heart recoil, and bleed with him 
Whose murder was contriv'd— O Wilmot! Wilmot! 

Notwithstanding all the friendly endeavours of 
Fielding, this play met with very little success at its 
first representation, and this was owing in all proba- 
bility to its being brought on in the latter part of the 
season, when the public had been satiated with a long 
run of Pasquin. — But it is with pleasure I observe 
that Fielding generously persisted to serve the man 
whom he had once espoused; he tacked Fatal 
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Curiosity to his Historical Register, which was 
pUiyed with great success in the ensuing winter. The 
tragedy was acted to more advantage than before, 
and was often repeated, to the emolument of the 
author, and with the approbation of the public 

It was the fate of Lillo to be reduced to the ne- 
cesrity of having his plays represented by inferior 
actors. In 1738, he gave to the players, acting 
during the summer season at Covent-Oarden, his play 
of Marina, taken from an old tragedy attributed to 
^akspeare, called,' Pericles, Prince of Tyre. It is 
true the first editors of this great fiftther of the 
English stage rejected Pericles, aud several other 
pieces Ihat had been printed with his name to them 
during his life- time, tho' Pericles has been admitted 
by the later commentators. It is most likely that 
Shakspeare revised this old drama, and gave a few 
touches of his own mimitable pencil ; that he added 
or altered a character or two, and wrote a scene here 
and there ; which, lik^ the lustre of Bassianus's ring 
in the cavern, illuminated the surrounding darkness. 

Maretu. Vpon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring, that lightens all the hole. 
Which like a taper in some monument 
Doth shine upon the dead man's earthy cheeks. 
And shews the ragged entrails of the pit. 

THt'Jndr&n, Act 2. Se. 7. 

This fine passage has been quoted to prove that 

•Shakspeare wrote some part of this horrid tragedy. 

D 2 
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Preserving froDi oblivion scenes which will give per- 
petual pleasure in the reading, is undoubtedly nieritoi- 
riousy and Lillo deserves as much praise for saving 
the sketches of Shakspe^re, as he who carefully keeps 
amongst his rarities, a maimed statue of an illustrious 
artist. There is something pleasingly wild m the 
character of Marina, which bespeaks her to be the 
ofl&pring of sweet Fancy's child. At her first ap? 
pearance she makes use of such happy, yet uncom- 
mon expressions, as will not permit us to doul»l 
her origin. 

ACT I. SC£N£ I. 
Mar. No, I will rob gay Tellus of her weeds, 
To strew thy grave with flowers. The yellows, blues. 
The purple violets and marygolds 
Shall as a carpet hang upon thy tomb, 
While summer days do last. Ah me, poor niaid ! 
Born in a tempest when my mother died. 
And now I mourn a second mother's loss. 
This world to me is like a lasting storm. 
That swallows, piece by piece, the merchant's wealth. 
And in the end himself. 

In this romantic feble of Marina, a husband, 
contrary to all expectations, recovers his wife, and 
a father his daughter. Pericles, when he views 
Marina, breaks put iuto , an exclamation which 
could belong to none but our old inimitable bard. 

Per, My long pent sorrow rages for a vent, 
And will overflow in tears : such was my wife ; 
And Such an one my daughter might have been; 
My queen's square brows, her stature to an inch. 
As wand-like straight, as silver voiced, her eyes 
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A$ jewels like, in pace aDother Juoo ; 

And then like her she starves the cars she feeds, 

And makes them crave the more/the more she speaks." 

A loye of truth, innocence, and virtue, a firm 
resignation to the will of Providence, and a detesta- 
tion of vice and falsehood, are constantly insisted 
upon, and strongly inculcated in all the compositions 
of honest Lillo. . I shall only give another quota- 
tion from this play, which consists of four very happy 
lines of Lillo grafted upon the old stock : 

'* Ye sons and daughters of adversity. 
Preserve your innocence, and each light grief 
(So boui^tf^pus are the Gods to those who serve them) 
Shall.be rewarded with ten thousand joys/' 

Indiscriminate praise is as suspicious as undis* 
tmguishing censure. Both proceed from one com* 
mon parent, ignorance: though the latter is fostered 
by brtital malevolence, and the former cherished by , 
indiscreet friendship. In this play of Marina^ I 
think Lillo has preserved some characters, and re- 
tained. some expressions of .the old drama, which his 
judgment should have rejected. He did not reflect 
that rude modes of speech, when manners are. un- 
cultivated, are tolerated by custom ; and words 
which might have been spoken without censure in 
the drawing room of Elizabeth, a swearing and 
masculine queen, and even in the presence of James 
1st, a prince who loved and propagated an obscene 
jest, would scarce • be permitted now in some houses 
devoted to pleasure. ** Thb religious kingi who wrote 
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commeotaries on some parts of Scripture, diverted 
fainuelf with the bawdy jokes of a bidiop (I think i^ 
was Neal of Rochester) during the time of diTioe 
service atthe chapel royal." (Wilson's Life of James 
lst«)^A modem audience rejects with disgust the com* 
panions and language of a brotheL Though leA 
virtuous than our ancestors, we are more refined and 
polite in our public entertainments. 

Ullo died the Sd of September, 173% in the 
47th year of his age ; and a few months after his 
death, Henry Fielding printed the following cha* 
racter of hnn in the Champion : ** He had a perfect 
'** knowledge of human nature, though his contempt 
<* of all base means of application, which are thef 
*' necessary steps to great acquaintance, restrained 
^* his conversation within very narrow bounds. He 
'^ had the spirit of an old Roman, joined to the in- 
*' nocence of a primitive Christian; he was content 
** with his little state of life, in which his excellent 
^ temper of mind gave him an happiness beyond the 
** power of riches, and it was necessary for his friends 
*' to have a sharp insight into his want of their sler* 
• ** vices, as well as good inclination or abilities to 
^* serve him. In short, lie was one of the best of 
** men, and those who knew him best will most te-* 
** gret his loss." Mr. Lillo just lived to finidi his 
tragedy of Elmerick, which he left to the care of his 
friend John Gray, a bookseller, who was first a 
dissenting minister, and afterwards, upon his com* 
plying with the terms, of admission into the church of 
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England, rector of a living at Ripponr in Yorkshire; 
The author made it his dying request, to Mr. Gray, 
that be .would dedicate bis Elmerick to. Frederick, 
Prince of Wales.' — Maroellus and Germanicus were 
not more beloved by the Romans, than Frederick 
was by the people of England. His easiness of ac- 
cess, his readiness to succour tlie distressed, his 
eacoaragement of arts and sciences, and many other 
publiaand private virtues endeared him to persons of 
all ranks. — Lillo bad a great veneration for the 
prince, and had, In a masque called Britannia ai^l 
Batavia, exerted his poetical skill on the marriage o^ 
his Royal Highness to the Princess of Saxe-Gotha. 
We learn from Mr. Gray's dedication of Elmerick, 
that the Prince of Wales interested himself in the 
success ,of thb tragedy^ by honouring it with hb pre- 
sence, and it is but reasonable to believe that the 
play was acted at Drury-Laue Theatre through tb^ 
influence of the same royal patron. The success was 
much greater than was expected from a tragedy 
written on so simple a plan, and with so antiquated, 
tliougb so excellent a moral, as the necessity of uni- 
versal and iqipartial justice. — It had novelty at leasf 
to recommend it: it was bold as well as hazardous in 
the poet, to introduce a scene where the man in- 
trusted by his prince with the government of a king- 
dom, makes use of his delegated power against th^ 
consort of his royal master, and puts her to death, 
for an injury committed against his own wife. There 
cpuld not have been a more proper actor chosen for 
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the part of Elmerick than Quin : unacquaintied as he 
wras with passioD, and incapable to express it, he 
always gave weight and dignity to sentiment, by hiff 
look, voice, and action. When Elmerick, in the 
following invocation to Heaven, offers up the queen 
to justice, the audience felt with awe the force 
of Quin's elocution. 

'' Thou awful power, whose bright tremendous sword 
Rules heaven and earth while hell resbts in vain; 
Inexorably firm eternal justice ! 
•Fearless 1 offer up this great delinquent. 
To you and to Ismena : deign t'accept 
No common sacrifice, and may it prove 
A solemn lesson and a dreadful iramin^, 
T'instruct and to alarm a guilty world." 

It is not generally known that Mr. Hammond 
interested himself in the success of Elmerick ; but I 
have authority from a gentleman, who stands fote^ 
most in the first class of living autbivs, to affirm that 
Mr. Hammond wrote the prologue and epilogue to 
that tragedy, and it plainly appears from them, thai 
, the success of the play was not a matter of in- 
difference to him ; and it may farther be reasonably 
supposed that his interest with the Prince of Wales 
was employed to the advantage of Elmerick. I am 
persuaded that I shall give pleasure to' the reader, hy 
inserting here these genuine productions of so elegant 
a writer as Mr. Hammond, who did not long survive 
the generous regard which he paid to the remains of 
Lillo. The judgment past on the works of our au- 
thor, by a man whose good taste in literature has 
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tlways been unquestioned, will be a powerful saoc«> 
tion of his worth, and more than counter-balance the 
absurd attacks of illiberal criticism. 

PROLOGUE TO £LM£RICK, 

Btf Mr. Hammond. 

** NO laboared scenes tp-night adorn our stage, 
LiLLo's plain sense would here the heart engage. 
He knew no art, no rule ; but warmly thought 
From passion's force, and as he felt he wrote. 
Hb Barnwell once no criticks test could bear, 
Yet from each eye still draws the natural tear. 
With generous candour hear his latest strams. 
And let kind pity shelter his remains. 
Oeprest by want, afflicted by disease. 
Dying he wrote, and dying wish'd to please. 
On may that wish be now humanely paid. 
And no harsh critic vex his gentle shade. 
'Tb yours his unsupported haae to save. 
And bid one laurel grace his humble grave.** 

EPILOGUE, 

£y the Same. 

•^ YOU, who supreme o'er ev'ry work of wit] 
In judgment here unaw'd, unbiass'd sit. 
The palatines and guardians of the pit; 
If to your minds this merely-modern play. 
No useful sense, no gen'rous warmth convey ; 
If fusdan here, thro' each unqat'ral scene, 
In strahi'd conceits sound high, and nothing mean ; 
If lofty duliiess for your vengeance call ; 
Like Elmerick judge, and let the guilty fall. 
But if simplicity, with force and tire, 
Uttiabour'd tbougbts and artless words inspire 
If) like the ietion which these scenes relate, 
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The whole appear irregularly great ; 

If master strokes' the nobler passions move. 

Then, like the king, acqnit us» and approve/' 

I have heard from Koberls, an old comedian, mho 
was well acquainted with Mr. Lillo, that bis tragedy 
of Arden of Feversham was written before the 
year 1736. How it came to lie dormant till 1769, 
when it was first acted in the summer season, I have 
not been able to learn. I have already observed, 
that it was the fate of this writer to have several of 
his plays acted to disadvantage. Arden is a strong 
instance of it ; for excepting the principal cbaracttr 
of the play, which was acted with great judgment by 
my friend Mr. Havard, we cannot say that much 
justice was done to this pathetic tragedy by the actors. 
The part of Alicia was given to a raw young actress, 
unacquainted with the stage, and utterly incapable of 
comprehending, much less of representing a character 
which required the strongest expression of violent and 
conflicting passions. The writer of The Companion 
to the Theatre, in the Life of Lillo, does justice to 
Arden, and speaks with rapture of the effects pro- 
duced by the representation of it, but at the same 
time he has absolutely omitted this tragedy in bis 
Dictionary or List of Plays. However it is certain 
that Arden, though much applauded, was acted 
but one night. The story of Arden's murder is not 
an improper subject for the stage, and many scenes 
of this play are happily written, in which the pasuons 
of love and jealousy, revenge and lust, of rage and 
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jreiaorse^ are fully aad faithfully delineated. But, 
|>erhaps« in adhering too strictly to our old chronicles, 
the writer has deprived himself of advantages which 
he mi^ht have obtained by a slight deviation from 
them. — ^The poet says, 

JFf£ta, palupfyUis cmsa, stmt projnma verts. 

I thinVWe may g6 yet farther, and venture to af- 
&m, that a probable story, well contrived, add art- 
fully conducted, will give more pleasure in dramatic 
poetry, than a too close xepresentation of real feet* 
'Such actions as will not bear to be seen, may yet be 
ralated to advantage. Detested characters,- the per- 
petrators df low villainy, murderers and assassins, 
should be sparingly introduced upon the stage. The 
diabolical ministers of vengeance should be just seen 
luid diraiissed ; though they may be spoken of with 
propriety, an audience will not long endure their com- 
pany. It is greatly to be lamented that some friend 
of the author had not applied to Mr. Garrick to re- 
vise, correct, and amend this play; a few alterations 
by a gentleman who is so great a judge of Dramatic 
Poetry, and who has often shewn his skill in revisin^^ 
plays with success, would have rendered it a lasting 
entertainment to the public. 

I have ndw finbhed my cursory review of Lillo's 
plays, and have little else to add. 

Mr. Hammond more than insinuated in his pro- 
logue to Elmerick, that LUb died oppressed 
with want. The stbiy of his poverty has been pro- 

VOL. I. B 
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pagated upon thb respectable authority. But surely 
it was not very credible, that a man who was in the 
practice of a reputable and generally profitable bos^ 
ness, such as the art of jewelling; and who besides, 
in the space of seven years, had accumulated by his 
plays a sum not much less than 8001. could possibly 
die surrounded with distress; espedally if we take 
into thb account, what was certainly true, that he 
was very temperate, and addicted to no one vice or 
extravagance I By great good fortune I was i^irected 
to a person who has justified my doubts upon this 
matter, and has, very politely, furmshed me vrith 
some materials which farther illustrate our author's 
character. This gentleman was formerly partner in 
the same business with Mr.Lillo; he now lives at* 
Chelsea, and in an advanced age has retired fnw the 
fiitigues of business. From him I learnt thatGeoiige 
Lillo was the son of a Dutch jeweller, who mwried 
an English woman; that he was born somewhere 
near Moorfields, brought up to his fathei^s business, 
and was his partner in the same trade several yevs ; 
that Lillo was a most valuable and amiable man 
in hu moral GOQduc,t, and in the candour, generosity, 
and openness of his temper, resembling the character 
t>f Thorowgood in his own Barnwell : that, so far 
from being poor, he died in very easy dreumstahces, 
and rather in affluence than want; that he be- 
queathed several legacies, leaving the b^lk of his for- 
tune to Mr. John Underwood his nephew, in whidi 
was indttded an estate of 6of. per annum. Mr* Un- 
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derwoodt a jeweller in the city, son of Mr* John Un* 
derwood, favoured me witli a sight of Mr. Lillo't 
will ; by which it appears that besides the. estate of 
60/. per annum bequeathed to Underwood the father » 
subject to certain payments to di£ferent persons, he 
died possessed of several effects by no means incon* 
8id«rable« 

This story of Ullo's distressed fortune, which 
Mr. Hammond inadvertently gave rise to» and which 
has been believed and repeated by others, may per- 
haps owe its rise to a particularity in our author's 
conduct, which this gentleman, his partner, commu- 
nicated to me. Towards the latter part of his life, 
Mr. LiilOf whether from judgment or humour, de- 
. temuned to put the sincerity .of his friends, who pro- 
fessed a very high regard for him, to a triaL In order 
to carry on this design, he put in practice an odd 
kind of stratagem ; by asking one of his intimate ac- 
quaintance to lend hun a considerable sum of money, 
and for this he declared that he would give no bond^ 
nor any other security, except a note of his hand ; 
the person to whoni he applied, not liking the terms, 
civilly refused him. Soon after, liUo met his 
nephew, Mr. Underwood, with whom he had been at 
variance for some tifl^e ; he put the same question to 
him, desiring him to lend him money upon the same 
terms. His nephew, either from a sagacious appre* 
hensioD of his uncle^s real intention, or from gene- 
rocity of spirit, immediately offered to comply ^ith 
his request. lillo was so well pie^sed with this 
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Thefottawihg Copy of the Assignment for " G^oROt • 
Barn WELL," niiiirfe Jy Mr, UlU at a pertod token 
Authors mforiunatelp tialighi tkemsetvei Both 
from Law and JustUe intitled to a perpett^p U^ 
the produce of their oum Labors, maif It i^ pre- 
sumed now he considered a L^erary V^nid^tj^. 

Eadeivottrs hare hetn u^4 to sp^ll, pcvnt atad arrange olt&r to 
the original as poiisible. 

Know all Men by these Presents, That I Oeolf^ 
iilloof theParishof Rotherhith lA the CotiAt)r ofS^fry 
Gent, for & in Consideration of the Savta of dile 
hundred & five Pounds of good k lawfdll IVfm^ejr 
of Great Britain to ine in hand palid by l<^b €Mty 
of London Bookseller at or before the ensealing & 
Delivery of these Presents the Receipt whereof I do 
hereby acknowledge have granted, bargained, sold, 
assigned, transfer'd 6c set over, And by these psebts 
do for myself,^ Heirs, Executors & AdministFatort^ 
Grant, bfirgain, sell^ as^^, ihnusfer & ^t o'l^ 
to the said John Gray, his Heirs, Exiectktbts^ Adtniils^ 
trators & Assigns all my Right, Title, Interest & 
Property of, in & to y*' Copey of a Play of five Acts, 
written by me the s^ George Lillo & entitled, The 
'London Merchant, Or the History of George Bann 
welt To hold the same unto y* s* Jn* Gray his 
Heirs, £xec|itQrs, Administrators & Assigiis for 
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Ever free & clear & freely & clearly acquitted, 
released & discharged of & from all future claiiD^ 
Right, Title, Interest, Benefit. Property, Profit or De- 
mand whatsoever wbicfa I my Heirs^ Executors or 
Administrators shall or may at any time hereafter 
haVe Clmrii Or Demand 6f id ok- to the sai6e by Force 
or Virtue of any Law, Usage or Custom whatsoever. 
Any Law Usage, or Custom to the contrary thereof 
in any Wise not withstanding. And I the s^ George 
Lilio the s** Copey & all my Right, Title, & Interest 
therein or thereoitto ag^ all Men hereafter <3hdilnhlg 
or to claim from by or under me unto him the ^^ Sia? 
Gray his Heirs, Executors^ Adiilinii^trators or Assigns, 
shall &c vfrni warrant h for ever defend by tbefce 
pseuts. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my Hand 
& Seal this Twenty Fifth day of November in the 
ninth Tear of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord George 
the Second of Great Britain, France & Ireland, 
King, Defender 6i tUe Faith &€ ^ in tfa« TeMrof 
our Lord God 4mt^, ttfcmsand seven brndred Sc 
thirty five. 



Qe» LiH^, (L. k) 



Sealed and Delivered 
being ftntdtily sjMfaped 
in the Presence of us. 
John Kent 
Will™ PuHon. 
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MADAM, 

To be well descended, happy in your foitiine^ 
nobly allied, to be agreeable in your person, to have 
an understanding solid and extensive, and a wit al 
once the most poignant, sM|d:y<;t the most inoffiendve 
and agreeable, may justly raise admiration and 
esteem in others, as they distinguish you in so emi- 
nent a manner, and constitute your personal happi* 
ness. 

But as it is that easy gracefal manner in which 
you enjoy them, that freedom from vamty, affeda- 
tion or pride, which form your real character ; so 
the use you make of your fortune, interest, and good 
sense, renders them a general blessing to all who 
have the happiness of being withm the reach of thei^ 
influence. 



DEDICATION. 
MADAM, 

Your generosity and condescension in permiitiog 
this Address, is an instance of both, so much to my 
advantage, that I find it impossible, to suppress either 
my pride, or gratitude, on this occasion ; especially 
when I consider that it is an honour, that many be- 
fore have solicited in vain. 

That the conversation and friendship of a lady of 
your ^ccompUsbments, should be highly esteemed 
by persom of the first rank both for dignity and vir- 
tue (not to mention the noble lord to whom you are 
so happily allied) is no moK a wonder, than that 
there should be among the nobility, those who are as 
eminent for their good sense and fine taste, as their 
high stations. 

That you may still continue the ornament of your 
own sex, and the admiration of ours, must be the 
sincere wish of all who are any ways acquainted with 
your merit, but of none more than of^ 

MADAM, 

Your i^rateful and obliged 

bumble Senfant, 



QSp. Ul^O. 



" SILVIA, or the COUNTRY RURIAL, was on« 
of the pieces which Uie general vogpe of Ballad 
Operas, occasiofied by the success of the Bjiogar's 
Opsba, brought forth into the world. It was per- 
formed at Uncolo's Inn Fields Theatre, but with no 
Yery great applause." 
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Wclford, 
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Mrs. Martin. 
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Mrs. Forrester. 
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ACT I. 
Scene, A Roam in Welfard^s B&use. 

Welpord. 

IV0W9 now is the very crisis of our fate.— On tiny 
important hour depends the happiness or ruin of my 
dear and only child, and all my futare peace* — Why 
am I thus alarmed ! 'Ae event must sure be happy ! 
J have longy with pleasure, beheld their mutual late. 
•^-The end of all my hopes and fears is near. — ^Tbis^ 
bappy marriage will restore my long-lost peace of 
mind. — ^After marriage, should he prove false or un- 
kind—what means are left — what power on earth 
can do her justice then ! — Now my pains letum I 
thus joy and anguish alternately possess my breast» 
as hope or fear prevails. 

AiK I. ['' Since all the World's in Strife.''} 

Welf, The Man, by foes surrounded^ 

Whilst with himself at peace» 

Dauntless, and unconfounded. 

Beholds their rage increase. 

But oh ! the torturing pain, 

That racks bis heart and brain. 
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Who, hourly with himself at war. 
The foe doe* in hb bofoin bear !— * 
Shall this teflipest i* my breast 
E'er cease, and I have resti 
E'er cease, aD# 1 have restt 

Enter Jonathan* 

Welf. JonathaD, Sir John tarries long. 

Jan, Tliat is not to be wondered at, when he is in 
such good company. I know my master never thinks 
himself so happy, as when he is with your fair 
daughter. 

Welf. Jonathan, I have observed, of all Sk John's 
servants, that yeu, who ibdted seem best to deserve 
it, have the greatest share in his confidence and fa- 
vour : now you are tmt ignorant of my friendship 
foff yea# maslie!r,'ttor mi his pretensions of love to my 
Sihria ; both wbicb mm« n^v^U me neaily in every 
thifig that fBlates %^ hiasi I have hUieiy heard som« 
reflections on his condiret, timt muck alasm me. 
You> if ycm will, eail sa^fy my dMbCs, without fne* 
jodiee to youif own fidelity, or yoinr tmsAti^s honovir. 

J(Mifc Aye, deaf Sir, I know that any discoveries^ 
whieh I mf^% make to you, would be as safe as in my 
own bosom, and all Ike use yuu woakl msAie of %m, 
would be to itiprerve 'em, if possible, to my master's 
advantage, and not at ail to my pvc^odide. What a 
wicked, censorious world do we live in I Hy master is 
certainly the most virtuous, sober, modest gentleman 
in tb^ coniftry ; and, to say truth, we are a nighty 
regular family. For my part, I am daily edified by 
his good example. 

Welf. Thii fdlow mt^kn me. [Anie.] The bu- 
siness of my farm, and the care of my flocks call me 
hence. Farewel. My best respects aad service to 
Sir John. [Exit 

Jan. Ha, ha, ha! a pretty jest truly! discover my 
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master's secrets for nothing !^-*when Vm so iHtlL 
paid for keeping 'em. 

Air II. [** Gami'orum."] 

Jon. The servant that betrays his trust. 

Who 's emplo^^'d in search of tieauty. 
To his roaster and himself unjust. 

Has neither sense nor dnty. 
Priests and Lawyers, by the throng. 

Are well paid for their prattling; 
What fool then would use his tongue, 

Who loses by his tattling. 

Gami — 'orum, &c. [Exit singing. 

ScENEi Another Room in Weifortfs House. 
Enter Sir John Freeman and Silvia. 

SU. Urge me no farther 1 have said too mach. 

How have you drawn from me the fond confession ? 

Sir John. Merely to say you vrould obey your 
father ! is that too much to pay whole years spent 
In adoration of your charms ! 

SU* What ^ can you ask, or what can I say more ? 

Sir John. Can ardent love be satisfied with duty! 
You might have said as much to any other man, who 
should have gained your father^s approbation. You 
have not yet, my charming fair, confessed you love. 

Sil. Why will you press me to pass the bounds of 
modesty and prudence 1 you know my father does 
not force my will. 

Sir John. Why then this needless caution and 
reserve 1 your cruel coldness chills me to the heart. 
You never felt love's animating fire; some other 
motive, in which love has no part, must influence 
yon to admit of my addresses. 

SU. Your suspicions are as groundless at unkind. 
W 2 
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There may be rada Mae, designiBg, aliel sad UBJiisk, 
Dvho court and flatter only to deceive : woilid it be 
therefore just to charge the crimes of some on all f 
and, for your coastunt love, truth ahd sincerity, re* 
turn you doubts^ suspicions, and unjust reproaches? 
There may be women too, who, for wealth or power, 
would give their hands where they refuse their 
hearts. If you think me such a one, for my sake, 
and your own, desist at once : for love; that is not 
founded on esteem, can neVer yield true satisfaction^ 
or continue long. 

Sir John. Pardon> ray dearest Silvia, a fault, 
caused only by excess of love — Thou art so great a 
blessiiig, 'twere presumption to be too secure. Long 
we susptect, and hardly are convinced that the treasure, 
on which our happiness depends, shall ever be at« 
tain'd. But now my fears are husht, and all my 
diMtbts are fled. 

Air III. ['' Blithe Jockey young and gay."] 

Sir J(4in. Sweet are the joys of love. 

When doubt and fears are pa^ : . 
SiL Virtue does love improve ; 

Truth makes it ever last. 
Shr Jdkn* AH ViHaes in thee shine^ 
SH. Wbate'er f am is thine. 

Bdth. Hearts, thus anit^d, prov^ 

« Eartli has no joy like love. 

Sir John, When love is sincere and coastant, how 
d«es it bless and how improve mankind ? yat, ambi- 
tkms Statesmen, and foolish meddling Priests, would 
bind ia fetters the noble free-born passion. Vain 

attempt ! Marriage ne'er yet kindled a mutual 

flame, where it was not, but <^eB has extinguished it 
ivhetc it vas ; love is itself its own aecurity^ and 
needs no other bonds. . : 
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S6, The idle talk, this comtnon-plsce raillfiry on 
nanriage, I think, at an^f time is best omitted ; but 
MHre, S%t Jofab, lis most improper now. You caa^ 
expect that a maid, who is not weary of her condi-: 
tiouy will take upon her the defence of a cause in 
whieh she is not concern'd: yet, to pleasure you, 
who, I presume, delight to hear me talk, tho' I 
tiiereby' discover my own simplicity, this I will say, 
the world owes its order, kingdoms their peaceful 
regular succession, and private families their domes- 
tic hafipmesi, to marriage* 

Sir Jehn. The prejudice of education only makes 
jou reason thus. I must instruct you lietter. 

SiL Sir John, I understand you not 

Mr John. Yon shall join with me, by our exam- 
ple to convince the world, that love can subsist with- 
out the marriage tie. 

J^L Sir John Freeman, I have known you long, 
bred up under one roof irora infancy t<»gether. I 
don't remember when I knew yon not. The inno- 
cetii friendship, contracted in our childhood, in you 
iMipfoted to love, or yon have been a thousand 
times forsworn. If I have been deceived, when may 
a tirgin safely believe a man? I woukl not wrong 
your honour by utijust BuspicionB,r-but if yon have 
abvsed me 

Sir John, If I love thee not, or if I ever cease to 
love thee, may I become- the most wretched and 
most accurst of men. — May I 

SiL Imprecate no more. Wave this discourse, 
and I am satisfied. 

Sir John, Tis time, my Silvia, to compleat our 
joys. [Takes her by the handJ] You must now 
quit your father's humble roof, and shine with me. 
My wealth, great as it is, shall be exhausted to sup- 
port thy pleasures. xLove, on!y love, shall be the 
Priest to join us. Enjoyment shall be our marriage. 
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[She siruggteM.] Each day I aball a happy hride- 
groom be» and you a brid«. Mahonaet's Paradise 
^all be verified in lu ; and all our long lives ^ball 
be but one continued transport. 

SU. Let go my hand. 

Sir John. And lest you should think I mean to 
deceive and to forsake you» no proud heiress, that 
brings a province for her i^ortion^ shall be jointured 
as you shall be. Half my estate shall be settled on 
thee. 

SU. With brutal force to compel me to hear, ih^ 

hated proposals, u such insolence. ^Tby breath is 

blasting, and thy touch infectious. Oh that my 
strenglli was equal to my indignation ! I'd give my 
hand a rausom for my l>ody. [Breaks fr&m hm. 

Sir John. Stay, my charming angry fair, and 
hear me speak. 

SU. Would I had never heard you. Oh that 
'twere possible to fly where I might never hear the 
voice of mankind more ! — What, set a price on my 
immortal soul and spotless fame ? Know, thou un- 
generous man, I ne'er was influenc'd by thy wealth 
to hearken to thy vows; for notwilhstandiqg my 
humble birth and fortune, I ever sconi'd riches, 
when compared to love, as now I do love and thee, 
compared to virtue. She, who capitulates on terma 
like these, confesses an equivalent may be had for 
innocence and fame, and thereby fojfeits both. 

Air IV. [*' Tweed Side.T 

SU. By our weakness we help the deceit. 
If our virtue we l>alance with gold. 
When dishonour's propos'd, if we treat. 
We're to ruin and infamy sold. 
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The birdi that beholdsihe snares laid. 
Yet presumptuously pla}s with the bait. 

By its rashness and folly bctra/d^ 
RepentSf and grows wiser too late. [Exit. 
Sir John. Jonathan* 

Euier loMATHAif. 

Jim. Sir. 

Sir Join. Order the groom to bring the horses 
to the gate. [Exit Jonathan. 

Sir John, I have made a boU, but unsuccessful 
attempt, and by it, perhaps, have lost her for ever-^ 

perhaps not. 1 would fain see her once more, me- 

thinks. And yet there is but little likeh'hood of 

oor coming to an agreement* I am resolved never 
to marry ; and she seems as much resolved never to 
comply without it. Whatever is the meaning of it, I 
find myself more ashamed than angry at the dis- 
appointment. Tho* 'tis certain that I never did, nor 
ever can, love any other woman half so well. I feel 
a strange palpitation here! [Sighing.] I am not sure 

that I don't like her the better for refusing me. 

I am sure of nothing but that I won't marry 

I must e'en have recourse to the general remedy in 
these oases, a less scrupulous female. For tho' that 
won't remove the cause, yet it is an admirable opiate, 
and relieves the symptoms to a miracle. 

AlB V. [" Charming is your Face."] 

Sir John. Wounded by the scornful h\r. 
Since she dooms me to despair. 
Let me fly to seek for rest 
On some softer gentler breast. 
Whose free soul no forms enslave, 
But kindly heals the wounds she gave.[£l^if . 
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Scene, A Onmtry ViUage. 

The Funeral, Mended by Timothy Stitch, m Chief 

MommeTf Lettice, Ploughshare, Gaffer Gabble, 

Goody Busy, Goody Gabble, Goody Costive, Sfc. 

croiHS the Stage. The Setton remahu. 

Sex. A very pretty fancy this of being buried in 

her clothes, if it were once a ftshion, a Sesiam 

migbt get as much as an Overseer of the Poor. Every 

man is for making the most of his place. But then 

there is no comparison between starving the living 

and robbing the dead, for what shook! dead folks do 

with clothes? But the truth of it is, in these 

healthy countries the poor live so shamefiiUy long, 
that parish-officers get little now, beside good eating 

and drinking. But I have heard that formerly 

such as were past their labour, used to be provided 
for at the expence of the Sheriff, — ^for then, if per- 
sons were likely to become chargeable to the parish, 
the whole neighbourhood would swear that they were 
Witchesor Wizards ; and so they were decently hang'd 
up, to save charges. — But in Loudon, and other your 
great towns, an industrious man of my business may 
make a good penny of it still.-^for there they steal 
bodies and all, but here we're forced to let them rot in 
their graves, because we can't tell what else to do 
with them. 

AiE VI. [« There was a Jovial Beggar-Man.*^ 
Sex. Strange tales some lying travellers tell. 
How men on men have fed ; 
Of public shambles, where they sell 
For food their friends when dead. 
The moral of the fable thus 

Men, that are wise, unfold ; 
No matter so you fill your purse, 
Tho' living and dead be sold. [Exit. 



f 
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Scene, A Ckweh^Yttrd. 

Dorothy Stitch m the Grave; Timothy Stitch, 
Ploughshare, Gaffer Gabble, Lettice, Goody Busy, 
Goody Gabble, Goody Costl?e, Seaton, ifc. 

AiB Vll. ['• BeU Chimes."] 
7!m. Nrighbours all, behold with sorrow, 
Whereunto we all must come ; 
As she to-day, so we to-morrow 
May arrive at our long home. 

6* Bunf. Ah, poor Dorothy Stitch! Rest her soul! 
She was the handsomest woman in all our parish. 
But beauty is but skin deep, as the saying is ; and 
you see, neighbours, what we must all come to. 

71m. Oh, my dear Wife ! my dear Wife I 

Let, Oh, my dear Mother ! my dear Mother ! 

Plough. Don't cry so, Lettice ; ybull spoil your 
pretty face. 

Let. What's that to you! 

Phugh. Tis very well, Mrs. Lettice Stitch ! 

Let. So it is, Mr. Ned Ploughshare. I ben't afraid 
of your telling my Mother now. [Goes from him. 

ir. £us9f* Good Timothy Stitch, don*t take on so. 
We did not all come together, nor must we all go 
together ; and our loss is her gain, as we all know, 
otsighbours. 

All. Ay, ay, to be sure. 

G. Busy. Since we must lire by the living, and 
not by the dead, you ought to thank Heaven, and 
be contented. 

Aim VIIL [" Oh, oh, I've lost my Love."} 

Ttnu Whom cruel death does sever! Burnt hum. 

Dreadful thought! they part forever. Hum, hum. 
G. Busy. Yet herein still fortune kind is^ Fara-IM. 

When one's gone, more left behind is, Ttara lall. 
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A poor woman, who has lost one husband, and is 
unprovided of another, has, indeed, cause enough of 
giief. For Iho' she be ever so much afraid to lie idoae, 
she can*t, for shame, ask a man to be her bed-feUow« 

G. Gab. Ay, ay, 'tis very true, Goody Busy; tho' 
'tis, indeed, a very hard case. But neighbour 
Stitch, here, need but ask and hare. 

G. Busy, She is in the right of it. Timothy 
Stitch, we all know what a good ba^ad you was to 
your last wife. Here's Goody Costive herself is a 
widow. But I say no more ; spare to speak, and 
spare to speed, all the world over. 

Air IX. [•* John of Bow.^ 
Plough, While you neglect the living, 
For the dead thus grieving. 

Your sorrows Bre encreas'd. 
Joy to slight for anguish. 
Fondly thus to languish. 
Is rasting at a feast. 
You well deserve 
To pine and starve, 
Who eat not when vou may : 
Each woman nght. 
Or dull, or bright. 
Can give delight ! 
For, in the night, 
Sure ev'ry cat is grey. 

Tim. How could you name anoibjcr wife to met 
' Where shall I find another like my first? Twauty 
winters did we live in love together, and never 
quarrel rd once in all our lives. 

G. Busy, What he says is very true, neighbours ; 
but he may thank himself for tha^. For let her say 
or do whatever she would, he would never quarrel 
with her. Not but that the wMaan was a very V^ 
woman mtibeiRaBi. .^ 
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All, Yes, yes; a very good woman 4n the msiu. 

G. Gab. Tho' I can't but say she had an ugly way 
with her, of abosiog every bbdy. 

G. Cost. Ay, ay ; we all know that she was the 
greatest scold in Uie parish. 

G. Gab. And that she swore like a trooper. 

G. Cost. And then she would run in every bod/s 
debt, and pay nobody, by her good- will; — as if she 
had been a gentlewoman. 

G. Busy. Tet, for all that, the woman was a 
good woman in the main. 

AIL O yes ! a very good woman io the main. 

G. J3ti^. Tho' she was proud. 

G. Gab. And lazy. 

G. Cost. And thievbh. 

1 Worn. And impudent. 

2 Worn. And whorislu 

3 Worn. But, above all, a sad drunkard. 

G. Gab. Ah, poor creature ! that was her death ; 
for we all know she died in her drink. 

G« Cost. Ah, poor soul ! we all loved her, to be 
sure; and would not speak any harm of her for 
the world. 

6. Busy. Oh, no! to be sure; for it would be a 
wicked thing of us to speak ill of the dead, that 
cannot answer for themselves. 

Qqff\ Gab. O yes ; a very wicked thing, to be 
sure. Tho' they do say it is all the fashion in Lon* 
don ; the more shame for 'em, I think. 

AiB X. [** Hunt the Squirrel^ 

G. Busy. The gentlefolks of London, 
In&my scattering, 
Neighbours bespottefidg, 
Care not who are undone. 
But bfatst both living aad^eod. 

VOL. I. ^ 
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Gtff.Gah. On high and low i 
They scandal throw.: 
Would you the reason find 1 
Tis, 'cause they fear 
Themselves t'appear 
The worst of humankind. 
The moon is rising, 'tis time to be going home. Let 
the Seiton fill up the grave. 

71m. Let the grave remain uncover'd; V\\ take 
care of that ; for here I mean to tarry 'till the morn- 
ing. Neighbours, I thank you all : Adieu. — I wish 
you well to vour several homes. — Good night. 

Gqff^* Gab, Stay here b the cold church-yard all 
night, with thy dead wife ! ^Why, you are dis- 
tracted, surely. 

G. 6«6. If he been't, that were enough to make 
him so. 

Tim. Nay, never go about to persuade me, for 
here I will stay, come life, come death. Therefore, 
neighbours, all go home, and leave me to myself. 

AiE XL [" Hey ho ! who's above rj 
G^. Gab. Hey ho ! the man is road ! 
6. BtMy. Troth, if he is not, he's as bad. 
Giff. Gab. Thoult dye, e're morning, too I fear* 
G. Butjf. Leave off thy fooling, and don't stay here. 
Tim. No, no. 

g^^J Wh,.whyt 

TSm. Vd rather stay here with my Dolly, and dye. 

G* Gwy. This is the strongest vagary, to pretend 
to stay here with his wife, when she's dead ! when 
there are so few men who care for their wives com- 
pany, while they are alive I 

JUn. My resolution may seejn stranger than it is; 
1 will therefore tell you the reason of it. Some time 
agOg my wife was very sick (that cursed Geneva ofien 
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made her so) then I fell sick wi^h grief ; but she soon 
recovering, 1 recovered too. On this occasion, she told 
ine» if I died first, that she should break her heart. 
Yet, she is <lead, and I, hard-hearted and ungrateful 
wretch, am liere alive to speak it. 

G. Bustf. Poor heart ! he weeps like any raiaj 
day. But, good Timothy, go on with your tale. 

71m. Let me but dry my eyes, and then I will. 
She said that she liad heard of people that had been 
buried alive, and being troubled with fits, thought, 
perhaps, that might be her case. 

<jf. Cost. Ay, ay ; we all know wliat sort of fits she 
was trouUed withal But, mum for that. [Ande, 

Tim. And desired me, if I out-lived her, to let her 
be buried in her best cloaths, and to watch thegiwe 
the first night all alone, nor to let the body be 
covered 'till the morning. I promised to grant her 
request, and now will keep my word. Nay, tho' 
the ghosts of all those whose bodies have been bu- 
ried here, should rise to drive me hence, I would not 
leave the place 'till morning. 

G. Bwy. O terrible I I shake like nn old barn in 
a windy day, to hear him talk of it. 

Air XII. ['' Oh that I was, and I wish that I were.'l 

Tim. Darkness and death no fear alarms, 
In them who light and life despise. 
Will life restore her to my arms. 
Or light reveal her to my eyes 1 
Then Oh, that I were, and I wish that I were, 
111 the cold grave where my true love lies. 

G. Gah. This is downright madness. 

Guff. Gab. And we shall be as mad as he, to let 
him have his will. Therefore, since persuasion won*t 
do, force must. 
. AIL Ay, ay; let us carry him home by ibrce, 
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G^. Gah. Here, some of you help to bold Iiim, 
^faile others fill up the grave. 

Tim, Hokl» hold, neighbours, and hear me speak: 
If you fill up the grave, and force me hence before I 
have perform'd my pr<Hmse, I will never eajt, drink, or 
sleep more. 

LeL Oh dear 1 why tiiat will be the dealh of him. 

GL Ca««. To be sure. 

64^. Qalh Na^ then.I'U bavQ no hani in iiu 

G.Gab. Nof L 

G. Cost. Nor I. 

G. Bm^. Pechiips we way bring ourselves into 
trouble about it. 

<?. G0i, I think we are in a worse quandary now 
than we were before. 

<7. Co$t. Whal mMsl; we do m this case? 

G. BH9y. Pray you now hear me speak. 

^//« Ay, ay, let us hear Goody Busy speak. 

G. CQ$lt, Ay, ay, she's a notable woman and a mid- 
wife, and kuQwa what's fit as well as any woman in 
the parish. 

G. Bu$y* I ssiy it is dangerous playing with edged 

tools and we ought to do as we would be done 

by and it is ill meddling between a man and his 

wife. — r^And every honest man is as good as hia 

word. And the will of the dead ought to be 

perform'd. Therefore let us leave him to keep his 

promise to his wife. 

G. Co9t, Ah, dear heart! there are not many 
like him. More is the pity. 

AIL Good night, Timothy. Heaven preserve 
you ! Good night. 

Let, O myxkar father! my dear &therl let me 
stay with you. 

!7im. Kol>ody shall stay with me. Lettice, be 
a good girl, and go home. [Kiues htr* 

Phugh. Gome, you will let me lead you home, sure. 
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Let. No sure, bat I won't. Ill have* nothing to 
say to you, nor shall you have any thing to do with 
me* 'My Father won't make nie marry you, for he 
always us'd to say that it was pity a good-natured 
girl should be forced. 

AirXIII. ['< The Bells ^all ring."] 

Girf.Gab. The fair and young, who sigh atone, 
Yet are still denying, 
Were hu^ands all so constant grown, 
Would be more complying. 
G. Busy, Priss, Ciss, Sue, Marg'ry and Nan, 
In the' morning early, 
With us shall come, to cheer the man, 
W*ho lov'd his wife sincerely. 
Cho. The bells must ring. 

And the clerk must sing, 
And the good old wives must wind us. 
You and I, 
And all must die. 
And leave this world behind us. 

[Exeunt. 
Timothy remains. 

Tim. Now from the fields the labourers home- 
ward go; each one to kiss his wife, with sweet cou- 
tent. A good warm supper, and a loving spouse, 
make his house blest as mine, while Dolly lived. My 
house is now like the forsaken bam, where the blind 

bowlet perches all the day. The open air, 

cold ground, on which I sit, wi^ none to talk to but 
the speechless dead, is all my comfort now. 1 hate 
ny own warm thatch, flock-bed and neighbour's chat, 
since Dolly, the flower of all my joys, isgone . ■■■ ^ 
Ob* bow lyretched is the state of man ! 
.02 
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Air XIV. p' The State of Man-T 

Tim, A feeble life, with pain began, 

Exposed to great and numerous wo€s : 

Such is the infant state of man, 

And with his strength his sorrow grows. 

Till his short yet tedious glass be run ; 

Then he ends with grief who with pain beguo. 

DoL Oh ! [Groans in the Gr^ve. 

Tim, Mercy on roe ! what noise was that ! 

Sure I beard something. 1 tbiok I did per- 
haps I may hear it again ^No no ^nothing at 

all. All is still It was only my fancy. I'll 

return to my post. [Dolly upright in the Crrave.'} 

O dear, O dear ! what can be the meanmg of this I 

why do you frighten a body so 1 ^Was I not a 

good husband to you while living, and am I not -per* 

forming ray promise to you now you are dead? 

Why do'nt you lie still in your grave ! What is't 

you'd have] 

DoL Hickup Not a drop more, if you 

love me. ► 

Tim. It moves and talks! What will be- 
come of me? 

Dol. I'm very cold. Where am I? — ^— Sure 

this is a diurch-yard. ^This i« a grave too» How 

came I here? 

Tim. O dear, O dear! 

DoL Who's that! ^Timothy! Come, Mp 

me out. 

Tim. No, I thank you, you are dead, and a 
gr^ve is the fittest place for you. 

DoL I don't believe that*-— How came I dead? 

Tim. Why you died with dfinkkig»and was binied 
tO"nigM« 

DoL I don't know atty thiag of the matter ; but, 
if I was dead, I am alive again. 
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Tim. I wiflii you were. 

DoL I tell you I am. Come hither aud feel me. 
If you would but feel me oooeyyou would be satis- 
fied. 

Tim. She was always given to lying 1 dare 

not trust her. ^Yet if she should be alive again 

1 have a good mind to venture. [Aside going 

towards the Grave.^ ^^Oh,8he has me, she has me! 

DoL The Devil have you for a cowardly, cab- 
baging rogue as you are. What are you afraid of 

your own wife, Surrah? 

Tim. Nay, now I am sure 'tis my Dolly herself, and 
alive. My dear, dear jewel, don't be angry. Twas 
only my fear. 

Dol. Yes, yes^ you would have had me dead. 
You were only afraid I should be alive again. 

Air XV. ["The 23rd of April.] 

DoL So unkind, and so unwilling to receive me 

again ! 
Ttfli. To my heart the blood's thrilling, to hear thee 

complain. 
DoL Will you love me ! 

Tfiw. For ever. 

Can you doubt me? 
Dol, No never. 

Amh Oh the pleasure and pain ! 

Dol. Fve had a strange escape ! If you hadn't 
stay'd here, where should I luive been by this time I 
I can't tell indeed; but I believe 'tis better as it is. 

Tim. O my dear, bow can you suspect my IovIb ? 
I had rather have thee again, than be lord of the 



DeL I would net forsake my Timothy, to be made 
• lady. 
3I». Witt you go home with aae^ and love, and 
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11t€ in peace ; and drink no more dnunii to fright 
me so? 

~ Del. Are y(m as glad as you seem to be ! are ^a 
willing to take me again ! 

Air XVI. [« I live in the Town of Lynn."] 

Tim. The bark in tempests tost. 
Will the despairing crew 

Land on some unexpected coast I 
DqL Ay marry, and thank you too. 

The maid who dreamt by night 
Sh' had left her love so true, 

Will she awake to him and light t 
Tim. Ay marry, and thank you too. 

O thou art my happy coast ; 
Pol» And thou art my love so true ! 

Ttm. Return my joy ; 
DoL Take me, late lost ; 

jimb. Ay marry, and thank you too. Exeunt. 

Enter Lettice. 

Let. Mercy on me! I'm frighten'd out of my 
wits ! J dropt the company going home, and came 
back again to see how my poor father did, and, as 
sure as any thing, I saw my mothet^s ghost go over 
the style ; and but that I know that my father's alive 
and here, I could have sworn that I had seen his too. 

^What shall I do? My father will be very angry 

if he should know that I am here ; and yet I most 
speak to him. Father, father!—'^ — Bless me, he is 
not here. I'm frightened worse now than I was be* 
fore. Sure be is not fallen into my mother's grave. 
The moon shines so directly into it, that I can see him 
if he be. [Lo^a ifUo the Grave, and shrieks.'] 

Dear, dear! there's neither father nor mother! 

But letme think a little. If my moti^er sfaoold be 
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B)i?e, Btttx all. :Ay marry, that would iright me» 

worse than seeing twenty ghosts, for shell force me 
to msf ry N«d Ploughibace. I hate work, poverty and 
confia^aie^t; and if 1 uiarry him, I shall have all 
tbree. 

Al^ XVII. [«' As I 9at at my S]HBning Wheel.*! 

Ltt How happy is that woman's life, 

Who, hk and free, has wealth in store! 
But oh, how wretched is the wife, 

That's doom'd to work, and still be poor; 
To wash, to brew, to card or reel. 
Or still to turn the spinning wheel. 

Enter Sir John, and Jonathan. 

Jon. Sir, you may be as merry as you please with 
my cowardice, but I think still we had better have 
kept on our horses' backs, and have ventured our 
necks through the sloughs, than to have come through 
this plaguy church-yard at this time o' th^ night. . 

Sir John. Ha, ha, ha! what, you're afraid of 

the dead 1 

Jon, I don't like their company.-- — Ah, Laud, a 
Ohost, a Ghost ! 

Sir John, Get up, you cowardly rascal, or — r- 

Jon. O dear Sir, I can't, I can't. I'm frighten'd 
to death. 

Sir John. Nay, if that be the case you, and 

the ghost, if there be one, may be better acquainted 
presently. Ill not spoil good company. Farewell. 

Jan. O Lud, that's worse than t'other. Pray 
don't leave m^, and I will get up. 

Sir John. Sure this fellow's folly has infected me 

too; for I think I see somebody yonder in white* 

Take your hands from before your eyes, you dog, or 
I'll cut 'em off. 
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Jon, I wHl^ I will. O dear» dear Sir, there lis 

again. 

Sir John. Cease your impertmeBce, you poppyt 
and let us observe it It seems to me lo bSe a woman ; 
if so, she must be io distress. Ill go and qieak to 
ber. 

Jon. O dear Sir, don*t ofler it. Tb certainly the 
devil, who knowing your constitution, has tum'd 
himself into this shape, on purpose to draw you into 
his clutches. 

Sir John. Away, fooL [Goes to her* 

Jon. Poor Su: John! Poor Jonathan! 

When the devil has run away with the whore-master, 
what will become of the pimp ! I have followed this 
master of mine to the devil, and there will leave him, 
to go the rest of his journey with his new acquaint- 
ance, and try to repent and save one. 

Air XVIII. [« The Oxfordshire Tragedy.T 

J&n. My mastei's pimp and favourite too. 
In l!v'ry drest of various hue. 
In wanton pride my days I've spent. 
But now, alas, I must repent. 

Methinks I do it very scurvily. If I was sure I was 
out of the devil's reach now, I am afraid the remem- 
brance of my past sins would give me more pleasikre 
than pain* And now I look again, it does not ap- 
pear so frightful as it did. Th^y are Very close. 

My master has it by the hand, (f it should be a 

woman after all as it certauily is 1 have made 

« fine piece of work on't truly. Now will they strike 
up a bargain without me, and I shall lose my fee for 
extraordinary services, my place as pimp in ordinary, 
and my reputation for ever. Aye, aye, it is so — 
thus it goes. 2 
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Air XIX. [ ' You Lotc and I Love.*! 

tmn Man's V0ke. Charming lovely woman, I am in 

love with thee ; 
Mm is JVanum's. Nay Sir, pish Sir, fye Sir, sure that 

ne'er can be. 
In a Man's. You're so fair and cbannin{, 
ill a Wammis. . You're so kind and free, 
AUematwdy. You love, and I love, and you love. 
And I am in love with thee. 

They are at it still. He palms her, she suffers it; 
he swears, she lies; he storms, she yields; Victoria^ 
Victoria, huzaa ! 

Sir John. I see and pity your distress ; but, unless 
yon consent to go along with me, how can I relieve 
youl 

Let. O dear Sv, you are the kmdest gentleman, 
I shall never have it ifi my power to make you 
amends. 

Sir John. To serve any person in distress, much 
more a woman, rewards itself. And if you are but 
half so kind as you are fair, you'll always have it in 
your power to lay me under the greatest obligations 
in the world. 

Let I dont know what ^ou mean by that, but I 
shall be very willing to be mstructed, for i hate in- 
gratitude. 

Sir John. 1 hope you are single, for it is a prin- 
ciple with me, never to ask an^ favour of a married 
woman. For he who pays his liberty for a woman, 
deserves to have her to himself. 

Let. Nay, for that matter, I think, Uie fools that 

are married are fit for nobody but one another. , For 

my part, I do, and always did, hate the thougiits of 

a husband. 

' Sir John. The most beautiful woman, with the 
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best natured principles, that ever I met with in the 
whole course of my life. 

LeU How be squeezes my band! I underatfltid 

him He is a fine gentleman. But I must not 

seem too forward neither. [Aside. 

Air XX. L" Young I am, and yet unskiird-l 

2>f . Yonng I am, and sore afraid : 
Will you hurt a harmless maid 1 
In this place I fear to stay. 
Fear with you to go away. 
Tell me> kind Sir, tell me true, 
Wb^t.you will, and I must do : 
How shall I say, Yes or No 1 
Can I stay, can I stay, or dare I go t 

Air XXI. [" Flocks are sporting.''] 

Sir John. Faint ^denying 's half complying; 

Whilst the strife /twixt love and shame 

Fans the fire of desire, 

Fans the fire of desire. 
Till it crowns the lover's flame. 
Till it crowns the lover's flame. 

Jan. What should you be afraid of. Madam 1 If 
you and my master should break a commandment 
together, there's no manner of harm done ; for^ir 
John has a right to sin scot-free himself, and make 
biii neighbours pay for it, as He's a Justice of Peace. 

LeU A Justice o' Peace ! O dear, I'm so afraid 
now that my father should come and spoil my fbr- 
tune. [A^de. 

Jim. Bear up. Sir, and I warrant we carry her off 
betwixt us. 

Sir John. But what shall we do with herl Let 
OS get off as fast as we can, for it is certainly tbe 
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devil, who, knowing my constitution,, assumes this 
shape, as the most likely way to draw me into his 
clutches. 

Jon. Pox on his memory. [Aside. 

Sir John. Give me leave to lead you to the stile 
at the end of the church-yard, where my horses wait, 
and then ^ 

Jon. Mount, whip, spur and away. Ha, Sir ! 

Ltt. O dear Sir! What am I doing] Whither 

am I going 1 Well, well, carry me tirhere you will, 
and do with me what you please, for sure you are a 
civil gentleman. 

Air XXII. ['< Once I lov^d a Charming Crea- 
ture.^ 

Let. O should wanton fancies move you» 
Should you prove a naughty man, ' 
I shall think you never lov'd me ; 

I shall hate you — if I can. 
But for my down, down,-derry down» 
But for my down, down, derry down. 
Sir John. Should your charming beauty move me» 
'Twould but prove that I'm a man. 
Yoti should believe I better lov'd you: 
Try, then hate me if you can. 
Jon^ ^ Then for her down, down, derry down, 
Hey for her down, down, derry down. 

[Exeunt^ 
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ACT If. 
SCSMB, a Grwe. 

Enter Silvia. 
Air XXIII. [" O the Charming Month of May.*] 

SiL Silent night yields no repose. 

Silent night my anguish knows : 

And the gay morning 

Now returning, 

Only lights me to new woes. 

Ttm.mthin, Only lights me to new woes. 

SiL Silent night yields no repose. , 

Tim.toithin. Silent night yields no repose. 

SiL Sure Echo's grown enamoured with my sor- 
rows, that thus she dwells upon the plantive ^ound. 

Ttm.withitf. Silent night yields no repose. 

SiL If a, this is something more ! Perhaps, some 
wretched maid, like me hy love undone, has chose 
yon gloomy thicket to complain in ; and kindly joins 
her sympathizing notes with mine. Til try again. 

Long must I this torture hear. 

Long must 1 love and despair; 

What life denies us 

Death supplies us ; 

Friendly death, come end my care. 
Ttm.wiihin. Friendly death, come end my care. 
SiL Long must I this torture bear. 

Tim. within. Long must I, &c. 

SiL It seems, indeed the voice of one complain- 
ing ; but one of that false, deceitful sex, which only 
seems unhappy, when it would make ours so indeed. 
Perhaps some bMsy, prying wretch^ has stole, un- 
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lieeded, on my sorrows^and with scornful repetitions, 
mocks my resd woes. 

Euter Timothy. 

Jim. Forgive, fair maid, an unhappy man, who has 
wandered all the long night, not knowing where he 
went, nor where to go. Tired with ray misery and 
fruitless labour, unable to go farther, I laid me down 
in yonder thicket to complain. But, hearing your 
▼oice, I have with much difficulty crept hither to 
enquire of you, after my lost daughter ; as I must 
of all I meet, tiU I have found her. 

Sit. Is it a child you have lost ! 

71m. A dearly beloved and a loving child* 

SiL That is a loss indeed. 

Jim. My wife was buried last night, and came to 
life again, and while I went home with her, my 
daughter was carried away. 

SiL Your story is very strange. 

Tim. But very true. 

SiL I only said that it was strange, not that it was 
not true. I have heard of people, who, seeitiing to 
be dead, have yet revived. That may have been her 
case. 

Tim» I can't tell It may be so My daugh* 

ter is about your age, but not so tall Have yoa 

heard of any such person 1 

Sil. No, indeed. 

Jim. She's lost for ever, and I am the most miser- 
mble man in the world. 

Air XXIV. [" Parson upon Dorothy. '1 

Tim. ' To love my wife, to lose my wife. 
To find my wife again, 
Was peace and strife. 
Was death and life. 
Was pleasure and was pain« 
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In hopes, and fears, 

In smiles, and tears. 
Our da^s inconstant flow ; 

But no end. I see 

Of my misery. 
Since fortune proves my foe* 

Sil. You apprehend your misery much greater 
than it is ; for, if she he virtuous and prudent, she will 
find the means to return. 

Jtm. She may he kept by force. She's very 
handsome What may she not be forced to t 

Sil. Fear it not. Innocence is the care of heaven. 
Virtue will give her resolution to resist temptation, 
and strength to oppose violence should it be offered : 
Duty will teach her such artifices as will be sufficient 
to break thro' all difficulties and dangers, that fraud 

or force can raise to obstruct her in her return. 

How fare you, friend 1 Your colour changes, and 
you look not well. 

Itm, Indeed I'm very sick, and faint. 

5t7. Alas, poor man ! lend me your arm, and let 
me lead you to yonder bank; there you may repose 
yourself a while : My father, who lives at a &nn 
hard by, will soon be here, who will, Fm sure« assist 
you with any thing, that his poor house affords, or 
power commands. 

Tim. This kindness to a stranger, heaven will re- 
ward. 

SiL Acts of humanity reward themselves. 

Tim. I give you too much trouble. 

SiL They shew themselves unworthy of their kind, 
who seeing their fellow-creatures in distress^ take not 
a pleasure in relieving them. Are not all exposed to 
time and chance? there's oft not the distance of an hour 
betwixt the height of happiness and depth of misery. 
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Air XXV. [« Polwart on the Green.^ 

SiL The sweet and blushing rose 

Soon withers and decays* 
Tim. Short are the joys lite knows. 

And few our happy days. 
SiL The fairest day must set in night; 
Jtm, Summer in winter ends ; 

Ambo, So anguish still succeeds delight. 
And grief on joy attends. 

Enter to them^ Welford and Servant. 

SS. Here is ray father. A good morning to 
you, Sir. ^Your blessing. 

Pf^elf, Heaven bless my child. 

SiL Sir, here is an object, that claims your pity, 
and assistance. An honest man distrest; so sick 
and weak he is, that it would be too much trouble 
to him now to repeat the tale of his misfortunes. 

W^if' ^is enough that you, my Silvia, think he 
needs my pity, to command all that's in my power. 
Come, friend, accept of this lad to guide and 

assist you Vll follow presently you shall 6nd 

a hearty welcome, and all the assistance I, or 
iny family, can lend you. 

Jim, With many thanks I accept your kindness. 

[Exit with Servant. 

Welf. Silvia, your lover tarried late last night 

I have not seen you since till now. Nay, never blush, 
and turn away ^he proposed marriage, did he not 1 

SiL O father, why did you ever suffer him to 
talk of love, or me to hear him 1 

Welf. There is no shame in virtuous love. The 
most modest virgin may hear^ and may return it i 
too> without a blush. 

SiL Oh! 

H 2 
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Welfi Why weeps my chHd 1 What mean these 
sighs, and all these agonies of grief, as if thy 
heart would burst? 

5t7. O, I have cause to weep, despair, and die ; 
for I have heard from the man, who swore a thou- 
sand tiroes he loved me, the man 1 loved, the 
man you bid me love, such vile proposals. 

Welf. O! lam all on fire say, Silvia, what 

did he propose I 

SiL What is not fit for you to hear, nor me to speak. 

fVelf, Then the villain has dared to attempt 
thy innocence and virtue ? 

Air XXVI. [** Now, now comes on the glorious 
Year."] 
Welf. When tempting beauty is the prize. 
Intemperate youth, rash and unwise, 
Laws human and divine despise. 

Not thinking what they're doing ; 
But did they make the case their own, 
A child, or sister thus undone. 
With horror struck, they sure would shun. 
Nor tempt such dreadful ruin. 

SiL Vain of his wealth, and his superior birth, 
with bold, licentious freedom he rail'd on Marriage ; 
then talked to me of love, enjoyment, and eternal 
truth ; endeavouring, by imposing on my simplicity, 
to render me vile as hb own ends. More he talked 
of estates and settlements, and I know not what ; 
and more he would have talked ; but I, with just 
indignation fired, flew from his hated presence. 

Air XXVII, [" One Evening as I lay.^ 
SiL Ah me ! unhappy maid. 

How wretched is my f^te ! 
Deceived thus, and betrayed, 
To love where I should hate. 
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When hope has fled our breast. 

Why should desire remain 1 
To rob us of our rest. 
And give incessant pain. 

Welf, I will revenge thee, thou excellent maid ; 
I will revenge thee on him, myself, and all that 
ever wronged thee. 

Sil. Alas ! Sir, I want no revenge ; or if I 
did, what could you do against a man so powerful 1 

the attempt would prove your ruin. Let 

me not see him let him not insult me with 

his presence by that means to be secured 

from new injuries, is all the vengeance I desire. 

Welf, He never shall, unless he comes with deep 
remorse and humble penitence to ask your pardon, 
and make you reparation. 

Sil. Let him not come at all. The man, who 
takes advantage from a maid's mean condition to at- 
tempt her virtue, can never make her reparation. 

IVelf, I fear you hate him then. 

Sil. Why should you fear it ? You methinks should 
wish it rather. Twas long before my heart was 
taught to love him, and by the pain his cruelty gives liie 
I fear 'twill be much longer e're it will learn to hate him. 

Welf, ril go and |;ive orders that care be taken 
of the stranger, and then FU see this mighty man, 
who, by a vile abuse of his power, has dared to 
wrong me thus. Thou'st reason indeed for thy anger; 
but grieve not, my Silvia, I can and will defend thee. 

Air XXVIIL ['' At Rome there is a terrible Rout."] 

Welf. For ourpoultry and flocks we oft break our re- 
pose. 

To defend them from foxes and kites, their known foes; 

We our children must guard from worse vermin than 
those. 

Which nobody can deny, &c [B^t. 
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SU. My iather bad me not to grieve happy 

for me could I in that obey him. In all the height 
of his passion he never commanded me to hate the 
injurious author of my woes. Indulgent parent ! He 
knows that 'tis not in my power, and would not impose 
on m& a task impossible. Answer hb kindness thea 
with equal fortitude, and bear, without reproach, 
those ills thou canst not cure. To assert the dignity 
of injured virtue, tho' in an humble state, be then 
my care, and leave the rest to Heaven. 

Air XXIX. [« Fond Echo.'T 

SU, As wretched and mean, we despise. 

The vicious, their wealth, and high state; 
The lowest, in virtue, may rise, 

Tis virtue alone makes us great. 
The hoarse Peacock, tho' gaudy and gay, 

Sweeps the earth with his train, tho' so bright ; 
While the Lark, in hb humble array. 

Soars warbling to regions of light. [Exit^ 

Scene, A Room in Sir John's House. 
Enter Betty. - 
Betty. Sir John lies beyond his usual hour— he 
likes his new bed-feliow. O the impudence of some 

people! Here, in his own house under my 

nose, as 'twere to bring his trollops. Nay, to 

oblige me to wait upon her too warm the bed 

for 'em! What, make a bawd of met O, I 

could fire the house, to be made a bawd of at these 

years. The impudent creature too to lie with a 

man the first time he ask'd her. — --I wonder Sir 

John is not ashamed of himself! to take up with 

such a forward drab At first. Tin sure, he did 

not find me so easy. Well, I've been a fool ; 

——but, if it was to do again——' 
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Air XXX. f ' Young Philander woo'd me long."] 

Betty. Harmless maids, of men beware. 

When Ihe/re tempting you to evil ; 
Tho' their flatt'ries charm the ear, 

To be forsaken la the devil. 
I3a-wed, ne'er consent to do it ; 

Trust no false designing fellow : 
Virgins pluckt, like other fruit. 

Lose their relbh, and grow mellow. 

Enter Jonathan, 

Betty, O Jonathan ! Sir John is a barbarous 
man to me ; but jou remember, I hope, before you 
know what passed, you bid me fear nothing, for you 
were ready to marry me at any time. 

Jon. Ay, ay, very likely, child. But did Sir John 
promise nothing, before you know what passed, but 
what he has since performed 1 

Betty. Yes, he did, to be sure. He promised 

to love me always. But, what o'that I if he be a 
gentleman, and above keeping his word, I hope that 
it is DO shame for poor people to be honest! 

Jon. The greatest in the world, child. Why, it 
would be downright impudence in us to pretend to 
be wiser than our betters. Besides, you are mine of 
course, and must not pretend to talk of terms now. 

• 1 have an equal right to my master^s cast 

clothes -and mistresses. You are part of my 

perquisites. 

Air XXXI. ['' Great Lord Frog, and Lady Mouse.'l 

Jon. At table thus my master feeds ; 
'Till he has done, I look on ; 
When the second course succeeds. 
The first b left^ like you. 
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As I in love my master serve. 
Sure, I don't so ill deserve, 
The' enough remains, to starve t 
I seize you as my due. 
Betty, O JonaUian, sure you wou't use me as my 
master has done ! 

Jon. I can't tell ; 111 use you as well as I can ; 
][)erhaps you may have no reason to repent of the 
exchange. 

Betty, Because I've been my master's fool, dm 
you think FU be yours 1 
Jan. Yes. 

Betty. You're impudent, and 
Jon, You like me the better for't. 
Betty. Now Fm downright angty with you. 

Air XXXIL ['* Dear Pickaniuny.T 

Betty. Be gone. Sir, and fly me. 

Jon* How can you deny me 1 

Be kind, and once try me. 
Betty » Ne'er talk of it more; 

Jon» Come, grant my desire. 

Betty. I your rudeness admire. 

Jon* To yonr chamber retire. 
Betty, Sir, there is the door. 

TTiey dng the following Stanza togethtr. 
Jon. Come, grant my desire. 
Betty* FU not grant your desire. 
Jon. I your beauty admire. 
Betty. I your rudeness admire. 
Jon. To your chamber retire. 
Betty. By yourself, pray, ];etire. 
Jon* Love, there is the door. 

Betty. Sir, there is the door. 
[Exit Betty, on one aide, shutting (he door upon 
Jonathan, who goes off on the other.] 
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Enter Lettice. 

Air XXXin. [<< Mrs. Le Card's Dance in Perseus 
and Andromeda/'] 

l^tL When yoothAiI May adorns the year. 

The Earth is gay, the Heav'ns are clear. 

And the long days scarce yield to night : 
The groves with vernal music ring, 
Beneath our feet fresh odours spring, 

All nature revels in delight : 

In life, youth is the bloom of May ; 
We laugh, we sing, we sport, we play ; 
And every rolling hour supplies. 
Some new, and some untasted joys, 

And all the various scenes are bright. 

Let, How fine I ami All over lace, and holland, 

and silk, and silver! How pretty I look, too 1 

Nay, I always thought myself too good for a Taylor's 
daughter. And since I find what my favours are 
worth, rU be cunning, and get as much for 'em as 1 
^can, that I may never work, nor be poor again. 

Enter Sir John. 

Sir John. Don't you wonder at your own beauty 1 
Dress'd, or undress'd, night, or day, you're always 
charming. 

Let. Let me alone : Why do you stare upon a 
body so ? I canH bear to see you, I am so asham'd. 

Sir John. Kind innocent, yet charming creature, 
that has the art to please beyond all her sex, that I 
ever knew, yet seems to know nothing of it. Last 
night ye wanton rogue 

Let. Oh ! you're a sad man. 
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Air XXXIV. [<< Alas ! what mean I, foolish Maidr} 

Let. O fy! how could you serve me so? 
You naughty mao, pray, let me go. 

That from you I may run ; 
But should I go, I fear ^twere vain^ 
For soon I should return again. 

To be by you undone. 

Sir John. Never were tempers better suited. This 
girl is as much a libertine m the afiairs of^love, as 
myself ; only she don't seem so well acquainted with 
her owi^ constitution, as to be able to give any 

account of the matter. It's pure nature in her ; 

like some lucky quacks, who» tho' they know nothing 
of the theory, yet practise with surprising success. 

Air XXXV. [" Musing,»I late on Windsor Terrace 

sat."] 

Sir John. The lovely, blooming creature. 
Charming in ev'ry feature ; 

Loving, moving, 

Joys improving. 
When she yields to nature : 
But O ! the pleasing smart. 
That thrills thro' ev'iy part. 

When possessing, 

Kissing, pressing, 
Passion is improved by art. 

Enter Jonathan. 

Jon. Sir, your honour's tenant, Farmer Welford, 
is come to wait upon you. 

Sir John. Ha ! I might well expect him, indeed 

—I am strangely shock'd ^Yet I must see him^ 

— —Tell him, I am coming down. [Exit Jonathan. 

Sir John. My Dear, my affairs force me to leave 
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you for tbe present ; in the mean time my servants 

shall attend jpu ^Your servants they are now, and 

as snch command them. 

Let, Bat« will they obey me ? 

Sir John. Ay, or you shall change them for such 
as will. 

Let., Then I shall be a Mistress indeed. 

Sir John. Thou art the Mistress of my life and 
fortune ; for a moment, dear creature, farewel. 

Let. Dear Sir, good by t'ye. [Exit Sir John. 

Let. Fm now a lady indeed. A fine house, fine 
clothes, and servants to command. And thb Sir 
John is the finest, handsomest gentleman— i — —Not 
that I care for him, any more than I should for any 
body else, that would but make a gentlewoman of 
me. But I must take care never to let him know 
that, for it is for my interest that he should love me. 
Besides, now I am a gentlewoman, I find, I should 
like mightily to be admired by every body, and cara 
for no body. 

Atr XXXVI. [** When Cloe we ply."] 

Let. We women appear 

Now kind, now severe. 
As interest for either doth call ; 

If we stay, and comply. 

If we fly, and deny. 
It is all artifice, all ; 'tis artifice, artifice all. 

Enter Betty. 

Bett^. Madam, breakfast is ready for you. 

Let. Is it so, Mrs. Minks ? but how do you know 
whether I am ready for thati 

Bettjf. I suppose Sir John knows. Madam. He 
ordered me to get it ready as soon as I could. 

VOL. |. I 
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Ltt. Whei€ is it 1 How did you know but that I 
would have bad it here io ray own chamber. 

Bttty. Nay, if that be all, Madam, I can soon 
fetch it, for that matter. 

Let, Come back; where is the wench going 1 
You're mighty ready to obey without orders, and to 
run without being sent. [Exit. 

Betty. My chamber! and Minks! How 

the aukward, Trapes takes upon her already % Su 
John acts like a gentlemai^ truly* — ^To sufier me to 

be huff'd, and abus'd by this 1 don't know 

what to call her bad enough. Ill not bear it, that's 
poz. I have let Farmer Welford know what a life 

my master leads. ^Tiiat will make pure mischief; 

for he loves the daughter so well, that he dares not 
disoblige the father. Ay, there's a girl, who, tho* 
but the daughter of a poor Farmer, by her prudence 
in keepuig the fellows at a distance, has as many ad- 
mirers as there are gentlemen in the county. Upon 
that single point turns the happiness or misery of a 
woman's life. But how few of us. have the wit to 
find this out 'till it is too late ! 

Air XXXVII. [" Room, Room for a Rover."] 

Betty. Frail's the bliss of woman. 

Fleeting as a shade ; 
While we pity no man, 

Goddesses we're tnade : 
If our favours wanting, 

To their wants we're kind i 
Ruin'd by our granting. 

We no favour find. 
Birds, for kind complying. 

Love their females more ; 
We're lov'd for den^fing, 

Scorn'd when we implore* 
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While on ev'ry Iree, 
Cherry, cherry, sing the small birds ; 
Terry, terry, sing the black birds; 

Happier far than we. [Exit. 

Enter Sir John and Welford. 

Welf. Sir John, tho' from your late behaviour I'm 
cobTinced that you look upon me as a wretch^ whom 
10 the wantonness of your wealth and power you may 
mjure without danger, yet, I must tell you, t^at 'tis 
base to wrong a poor man, merely because he b so ; 
and not always so safe as you may imagine. 

Sir John. I little expected such an accusation 
from any man, much less, Welford, from you ; what- 
ever other faults I may have^ pride and cruelty, I 
thank Heaven, are strangers to my nature. )f you 
4re uneasy that your lease is unrenewed, the fault is in 
yourself, you might have had it done at any time, 
upon your applying to me. 

Welf, It is not that which I complain of; tho' 
your refusing it be the rumiog me and my whole 
family, yet as it is a matter of courtesy, not rights 

yon are at your liberty. ^But tliat is not what I 

now come to speak of. 

Sir John. My love of pleasure has not so far 
wasted my estate, or debauched my principles, as to 
tempt me to wrong any man, much less the poor. 
The less they have a right to, the greater necessity 
there is of preserving them in the quiet possession of 
that right. 

Welf. Are not our children the best and dearest 
part of our properties ? Is there a Monarch in the 
oniverse that does not esteem an heir to his crown 
dearer than the crown he wears ? Nature is alike in 
alL The meanest wretch, who daily labours for the 
bread with which he feeds his poor offspring, loves 
them as much as the greatest king can his. 
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Air XXXVIII. [<' On yonder high Mountain."] 

Welf, Thtt powerful law of nature 
Doth savage tjgers bind ; 
What fierce or cruel creature. 

But to its young is kind 
By hunger strong oppressed. 
They forego their needful prey ; 
Love confessing. 
Still care^ing : 
Shall man do less than they ? 

Welf. I have a daughter. 

Sir John. You have, a fair one. 

Welf, True, she is fiiir; but her beauty is her 
kast perfection. 

Sir John. In the bloom of youth she hath wiadom, 
prudence, and modesty, lieyond what I have observed 
in the most venerable old age. 

Welf. And to crown all, an inflexible virtue, that 
sets her as much above temptation from flattery, 
wealth, or power, as they are beneath her true value. 

<^ John, She is, indeed, the Phcenix of her sex. 

Welf. Tis no boasting, but modest truth in a 
father to say she is. Then where is your judgment, 
or gratitude? Have I not preferred you to many 
gentlemen of superior merit and fortune, in your ad- 
dresses to my SUvia 1 

Sir John. 1 own the obligation, and but that 

I am resolved never to marry. 

Welf. Not marry, Sir ! Why 'tis a debt due to 

your ancestors you are the medium 'twixt them 

and posterity, which in you must fail unless prevent* 
ed by a prudent and timely choice; and an ample 
estate, obtained by their industiy, be possessed by 
jtrangers to theur blood. 
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Sir John. As to my ancestors^ they have had their 
time, as I now have mine; they lived to please 
themselves, and so will I. As to posterity, I shall 
not trouble myself about what I know nothing of* 
,and which may or may not be, notwithstanding all 
the care we can take about it. 

Welf. Since I find, what I hoped had been only 
the warmth of youth, to be principles with you, you 
are justly accountable for their consequences. 

Sir John, Notwithstanding your present circum- 
stances, I look upon you as a gentleman. In your 
youth, as a soldier of fortune^ you had opportunities 
of knowing the world beyond most men; which, 
joined to your good sense and just observation, quali> 
fies you to give advice the best of any man I know. 
And I appeal to your own experience, whether mar- 
riage be not a state of life, attended with innumera- 
ble cares, disappointments, and inquietudes. 

Welf* Tis true I have found it so ; and you, by 
your living so many years in my house in your youth, 
wa» frequently an eye-witness of this sad truth : And 
I further confess that my secret troubles (which were 
the greater for being so) far exceeded all that ever 
were visible; but those are not essential to a married 
state, but might have been prevented by a more pru- 
dent choice. But as it was, one darUng child, not 
only made them easy, but far o'er-paid them alL 
[Tho' Heaven knows that child is now my greatest 
trouble. [Aside. 

Sir John* It is not the lot of every man to be 
fiather to a Silvia. The inconveniences of marriage 
are certain, the advantages precarious, therefore x 
determine to persevere in my freedom. 
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Air XXXIX. [" A Country life is swcctT 

Sir John, Free from confinementy and strife, 
111 plough thro' the ocean of life. 

To seek new delights, 

Wheve beauty invites, 
But ne'er be confined to a wife. 

The man that is free. 

Like a vessel at sea^ 
Af^er conquest and plunder may roam ; 

But when cither's confined. 

By wife, or by wind, 

Tho' for glory designed. 

No advantage they find, 
But rot in the harbour at home. 

Welf, How falsely do you reason 1 Lewdness is a 
gnlph which swallows up the lives and fortunes of 
all who venture into it. And such will be your fate, 
if you pursue the course you are now engaged in. 

Sir John, I shall run the hazard, spite of your 
wise admonitions. 

Welf. At your own peril be it then. Have I sup- 
pressed my just resentment thus long, to expostulate 
with thee for this] You would be thought a man of 
humanity and honour — was not your late villainous 
attempt upon my daughter's vu-tue a notorious in- 
stance of both? Nay, Sir, you may start, and frown« 

and bite your lips, if you please, 1 repeat it again, 

your villainous attempt. 

Sir John. Considering who I am, and what you 
are, supposing I had been to blame, 'twould have be- 
come you to have clothed your complaints in softer 
language. 

iVe^f. No words are strong enough to express your 
baseness and my wrongs. * 
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Sir John. Had the worst you seem to appreheod 
been accomplished 

Welf. Confound thy prophane tongue for such a 
supposition. 

Sir John, Your insolence and outrage would tire 
tlie patience of an angel. Is not your daughter 
virtuous and chaste as ever? 

Welf, The excellency of her virtue, whom you 
would have ruin'd^ but aggravates thy guilt. 

Sir John. The mighty ruin you talk of was but to 
have devoted my life and fortune to her pleasure, 
which sure was sufficient to have kept her from con- 
tempt, and her beauty would still have been as much 
admired as ever. 

Welf, After the loss of virtue, beauty and fortune, 
like a fair and sumptuous monument erected upon a 
bad man's grave, serve only to perpetuate infamy, 
and make it more extensive. 

Sir John, What is it that you'd wish your daughter 1 

Welf I wish her innocence, peace, fortune with 
feme on earth, and everlasting happiness hereat\er ; 
but you'd make them all impossible to her. 

Sir John, She may still be happy. 

Welf And shall, in spite of thee. Fond fool that 
I was! I thought to have made you the happy instru- 
' ment to have advanced her to that lustre and rank in 
life her merit claims ; but you have rendered your- 
self unworthy of that happiness and honour ; and not- 
withstanding all my dotage on thee, you now force 
me to curse the parent that begot thee, the womb 
that bore thee, and the hour that gave thee to the 
light;' for thou hast added to the wrongs of Silvia, 
hast pierced her heart with new unthought of 

sorrows. 1 have seen her flowing tears, heard her 

sad sighs and soft complaints for thy ingratitude, un- 
worthy as thou art. 

Sir John. O Welford! Father! did she weep and 
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sigh for mel O let me fly to throw me at her feet! I 
camiot bear to hear her sorrows told. But oh ! to 
see her— ' — surely I shall die with tenderness before 
her! I could not have thought I had been so happy, 
or so wretched. 

fVelf. Whither would you go? 

Sir John. Whither but to Silvia] to Silvia much 
wronged, but more beloved ; to the loving, mourning 
Silvia. 

Welf. To what end? 

Sir John. To implore her pardon, to expel her 
griefs, to vow eternal love, eternal truth. 

Welf. And if she consents, to ratify those vows by 
marrying Ha ! he starts ; a crimson blush over- 
spreads his guilty face. Woulds't thou again abuse 
n^ fond credulity] I here renounce all friendship 
with thee, and forbid all future converse with my 
Silvia. If by my consent you ever see her face 
again, may Heaven renounce me ; if to revenge her 
wrongs and punish you, I spare myself may 

Sir John, O stop thy imprecations, thou rash old 
man ; for know, I cannot, will not live without my 

Silvia's sight. Unsay what thou hast sworn ^I 

never will again abuse my trust ^uever again 

will I repeat my ofience. 

Welf. With me you've sinned past all forgiveness. 

Sir John, Tho'I ever lov'd thy charming daughter, 
yet till this hour I never knew how much. Make me 
not desperate, for if you do, by all the pains I feel, 
there's no revenge so cruel, but Til pursue, to make . 
thy misery, if possible, to equal mine ; eject thee 
from thy farm; expose thee to want, and wretched- 
ness, and 

Wtlf. Ha, ha, ha I 

Sir John. Fury and madness ! my submission re- 
jected ! my pams insulted ! and my just resentment 
laugh'dat! "^ 
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Air XL. [*' Gillian of Crc^doti/'J 

Sir J, Since you despise my power, 

Tho' donbly press'dwith want and age, 
III make you curse the fatal hour, 

You scom'd my love, and urg*d my rage. 
Shall I to my vassal bend? 
When the weak with the strong contend. 

On his own head he plucks the ruin ; 

So I my just revenge pursuing, 
Will crush you, before' I end. 

Air XLI. [" Heigh Boys up go we."] 

Welf. In vain you storm, and threaten high ; 
He's weak, whose cause is wrong : 
When we your boastive power shall try, 
You'll find that right is strong. 

A virtuous maid, 

Wrong'd and belray'd, 
Shall thy destruction prove ; 

There's no defence, 

IJke innocence. 
Nor curse like lawless love. [Exeunt, 

Scene, Welfard's House, 
Enter Silvia and Betty. 

Betty, Nay, for that matter, I've told your father 
already, and he seem'd so little concerned at it, that 
it put me out of all patience. So thought I, per- 
hwpA he won't tell Mrs. Silvia, and, just as I thought, 
so it happened ; so thought I, ill e'en go and tell Mrs. 
Silvia mvself. 

Sa. Oh! [Asid^. 

Betty, Madam. 

Sil Alas! 
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Betty. What did you say 1 
SU, Did I say auy thing? 
Betty. I thought you did. 
SU. Not that I know of. Oh! how shall I con- 
ceal my tortures from this busy, prying creature ? 

Betty. But, Mrs. Silvia, don't you think this Sir 
John a horrible sort of man ? 

SU. All appear such to me, who fall from virtue. 

Betty. Virtue ! Why he minds me no more than 
we do an old sweetheart, when we have got a new one. 

5t7. The tiresome impertinent ! when shall I have 
freedom to complain ? [Aside* 

Betty. And then he's so fond of her — Madam 
must have this, and Madam must have that, and 
Madam must have t'other ; and this isn't good enough, 
and that is n't fine enough, and t'other is n't rich enough 
for her. O it would make one distracted to see it ! 
The impudent strumpet ^I could tear her eyes out. 

Air XLII. ['' Young Corydon and Phillip"] 

Betty. My rage is past conceiving ; 

I storm and curse my £te. 
To think she's still receiving 

Such wealth and pleasures great, 
And something else, but what 1 dare not. 

What I dare not, what I dare not name. 

But our Jonathan, by the way, is as bad as his 

Master; O there's a precious couple of *em ! 

but as I was saying, our Jonathan, who is Sir John's 
Cabtnet-CouDsellor, says my Master loves nobody 
from his heart but you ; and therefore the best of it 
is, her reign is like to be but short. 

SU. When women do those things, for which upon 
reflection they ought to hate themselves, they can't 
€ipect that men will love them long. 
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Betty. Wbv as yoa say, Mrs. Silvia, that woman 
that a, a — (I oxm'i very well anderstand her tbo', but 
I suppose that means that Sir John should love no- 
body but herself) [ArideJ] — ^But what were you say- 
ing, Mrs. Silvia ? 

SiL That she who parts with her virtue, parts 
with the' only charm, that makes a woman truly 
lovely ; and she may well expect, for she deserves^ to 
be despised. 

Betty. She speaks plain enough now truly. [Aeide.] 
-r-Yes, as you say, one can't hate that impudent 
creature too much. 

Sil. If she be such, as you have described her, she 
is miserable, and, whatever she may deserve, as such 
I sincerely pity her. 

AiB XLIIL [" Strephon, when you see me fly/*] 

SiL Where can gentle pity meet 

So fit a subject for her grief? 

Sure that mitery's compleat. 

When time, and death yields no relief. 

Death from lesser ills may save ; 

Shame extends beyond the grave. 

Betty. Well, FIl stay no longer ; she^s enough to 
put one out of conceit with one's self. [Aside,] Mrs. 
Silvia, I hope you believe that what I have told you 
is nothing but the truth. 

SiL Would I could not. [Aside. 

Betty. But 1 beg you to take no manner of notice. 

SiL You may be assured I never will. May it 
ever remain unknown ; if they are guilty, they may 
yet repent; which if they do, Heaven innocent and 
gracious will forgive ; the equally guilty world, never 
will ; if they are innocent, what injury shall I do, 
what guilt contract, by propagating falshood I 

Betty. Yt&, yes, as you say— ^-besides I should 
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be tarn'd OHt of doon; and you know 'twould vex a 

body to lose ones place for such a, a, a but I've 

told you what she is; and so Mrs. SHvia your senraot. 

^What a way she has of talking? Shej;rres one 

such rubs, and yet does not seem to know it neither. 
' I don't like her; but if she does but hold her tongue 
I'm safe enough. I've made a pure deal of mischief, 
I don't doubt, for I'm sure she's nettled, for all her 
gravity. [Aside. 

Air XLIV. [« A wealthy Merchant's Son."] 

Betty. She who, when she'd please. 

Finds she's mistaken, 
Others pain gives her ease, 

Tho' she's forsaken. 
Since he disdains my love» 

New beauties courting, 
His lasting plague I'll prove, 

rU spoil bis sporting. [Exit. 

SiL She's gone, the busy impertinent b gone, 
whose painful presence check'd my struggling griefs ; 
and now my swoln heart, and ready eyes, may burst 
with sighing, and o'erflow with tears ! O Freeman, 
Freeman ! I thought thy former baseness, thy vile 
attempt upon my injured honour, had given me all 
the pains you could inflict, or I endure ; but jealous^, 
that burning caustic to a niiad wounded by love and 
injuries before, to torture adding torture, pain to paje,^ 
gives agonies never to be conceived till they are felt. 

Air XLV. [" Whilst I gaze on Chloe.T 

5t7. Still to sigh, to pine, and languish. 
Still to weep and wish in vain, • 
Still to bear increasing anguish, 
Ever hopeless to complain ! 
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Thus to sorrow never ceasing, 

I a helpless yictim prove ; 
£ver Ml, and still increasing. 

Are the pains of jealous love. [Exit. 



£ND OF THB SECOND ACT. 



ACT III. 

Scene, a Grove. 
Enter Silvia and Welford. 
Air XLVI. [« Midsummer wish."] 

SiL When flatt'ring love, and stem despair. 

At once invade the virgin's breast. 
The meeting tides raise tempests there. 

The rolling storm destroys her rest* 
Bright innocence, unerring guide. 

Lead me where peace serenely reigns ; 
If gloomy death her mansions hide, 

111 seek her there, to lose my pains. 

Welf. Still sighing! Still in tears! In soft 

and gentle murmurs still complaining ! Yet she, in- 
nocent even m thought of any guilt, that might de- 
serve a punishment sb severe, accuses not the heavens, 
nor me, nor him, the cruel author of her woes. No 

VOL. I. - K 
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storm of rage ruffles her lovely face ; no thought of 
vengeance swells her beating breast ; virtue^ love, and 
grief, so amply fill her mind, there is no room for any 
ruder guest. Never did passion in a female breast 
run with so deep, so strong, so smooth a stream. * 

SiL My father here ! 

Welf. Weet>ing, my Silvia ! Could'st thou think how 
deep thy sorrows wound me, I know thou would'st 
endeavour to subdue them. 

Sil. I did not know you was so nigh. 1 had not 

else indulged this burst of grief. It adds to my un- 
happiness, to afflict so tender and so good a father. 

IVelf. Tliy more than child-like duty and affection^ 
thy yielding sweetness, and. determined virtue, of which 
each hour you give me fresh examples, do so afiect 
me, that I am torn 'twixt joy and wonder, sorrow and 
remorse, whene'er I look ujpon thee. 1, I^ wretched 
as I am, have contributed to all the wrongs you suffer. 

SiL My dearest father, do not thus aggravate our 
common grief ; let not your affection for me, cause 
you to wrong yourself. If you have permitted me 
to love, and I have been deceived, were not you de» 
ceived too? , 

Welf. Indeed I was; but all shall yet be well; 
shortly you shall be convinced, that he's so far un- 
worthy of your love, that gentle peace and joy shall 
fill your breast, and he be scom'd at first, and soon 
forgot. 

Air XLVIL [" How happy are young Lovers.^ 

Welf. On some rock, by seas surrounded. 
Distant far from sight of shore ; 
When the shipwrecked wretch, confounded^ 
Hears the bellowing tempests roar; 
1 
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if opes of life do then forsake him. 
When in this deplored extreme. 

Then his own loud shrieks awake him» 
And he finds it all a dream. 

Such are your afflictions; and they, from their exces- 
sive greatness, shall, like some dreadful vision, find 
their end. 

Sil. Good man ! He knows not that all has been 
discovered to me already. [Aside,] Shall I deceive 
the best of fathers, and by hypocrisy make that my 
crime, which is but my misfortune? No. Whatever 
discovery you make of his faults, forgive me, if I say, 
that I must love hira still. True, virtue forbids all 

converse with him, and I obey ; his crimes I hate; 

his fall from virtue I lament ; his person, tho' I never 
see, nor wish to see again, 'th still certain I must evei^ 
everlove.^ 

Air XLVIII. ["One Night when all the Vfllagc 
slept.^ 

Sil, You happy maids, who never knew 
The pains of constant love, 
Be warned by me, and never do 
Tbe ling'ring torture prove. 

Wisdom, here, brings no relief 

And resolution 's vain ; 
Opposing, we increase our grief. 

And faster bind the chain. 

Enter Goody Busy, Goody Costive, Sfc. 

G. Btisy. A good day to you, Mr. Welford ; I have 
brought with me all my neighbours, as you requested; 
and hearing you were here, with your daughter, I lefl 
them at your house, and chose with Goody Costive 
and Goody Gabble, to come to you, that we might 
have the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Silvia. 
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Welf, Tis kindly done of you ; there is mj daugh- 
ter ; ni leave you with her, and go and bid your 
friends welcome. — You may follow at your leisure. 

[Exit. 

G. Busy, Do so, do so ; I must have a little talk 

with her. It is some years ago since I saw her, 

never since she was christened, as I remember. It is 
a great way, and I (Heaven help me) grow old, I don't 

use to be so sparing of my visits else. Dost not 

know me, pretty one? 

SiL I don't remember to have seen you before; but, 
as my father's friend, I am pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to know you now. 

G. Busy. Pietty sweetness! thou'rt grown out of 
my knowledge too, to be sure ; but we have been 

better acquainted ; I was thy mother's midwife. 

Let me see you will be eighteen come the time, 

and not married yet ! Now out upon thy father, for a 
naughty man ! it must have been his fault, for you are 
80 pretty, that you must have had offers enow. 

SiL It is soon enough to know care and trouble. 

G. Busy, Now out upon it ! we have never had 

any good times since people talk'd so. Was not I 

young myself ? and don't I know that the most trouble- 
some and careful part of a woman's life, is from th« 
time that she is fit for a husband, till she has got one ? 
Our greatest care and trouble is over then, for the 
men, who seldom take any before, are bound to do it 
then. 

Air XLIX [*• A Dame of Honour."] 

G. Busy, A maid, tho' beautiful and chaste, 
Like a cypher stands alone ; 
Man, like a figure, by her plac'd. 
Makes her worth and value known. 
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The tyrant^ man, fast bound for life> 

To rule she takes upon her; 
Whene er a maid is made a wife, 

She l)ecomes a dame of honour. 

G. Cost. Goody Busy, you are always talking to 
people in praise of marriage ; now I suspect you, 
being a Midwife, do it for your own ends.— - 

. Gr. Busif, Suppose I did, Goody Costive, where is 
the harm of that ? I am sure, tiroes, are so bad, that 
what with one thing, and what with another, an honest 
woman, in my way of business, can hardly get bread ; 
.and I never expect to see it otherwise, while matri- 
mony is so much despised as it is ; why, the men are 
grown so horrible cunning, that few of them will marry 
at all ; and the women are grown so forward, that 

they wont stay till they are married. But }ou are 

melancholy, Mrs. Silvia. 

SiL A little thoughtful; I hope youll excuse 
.me. 

G. Gab, Why truly neighbour Busy, these must 
need^ be great hardships upon you ; for no iparriages, 
no lyings-in. 

G. Busif, It is that which I complain of ; for, to 
say the truth, 1 don't find but that single people have 
as many children as those that are married ; but then 
they are such infidels as to let their children die 
without Christening, and what signifies, to the Midwife, 

a lying-in, without a Christening] 1 had once 

some thoughts of going to London, but I am inform- 
ed that it b worse there than here ; for there are, it 
8€^ms, a number of women who get their livehhood 
by being naught with any man that will pay them for 
it, and yet never have any children at aH; 

Sil. I can't guess what my father designs by send- 
ing for these people. [Asidi, 
K 2 
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G. Co9t. Good lack-a-day ! tbeii tbey have no need 
of a Midwife, for certain. 

G. Busy. No, no ; tbe Surgeons do all their busi* 
ness. • 

Enter Jonathan. 

SU. Jonathan ! what comes be for 1 

Jon, Madam! 

Sil. To me I 

Jon. Yes, Madam ; Sir John Freeman, by me, begs 
your perusal of this letter. 

Sil. I am sorry Sir John has given himself tbe 
trouble, since I am under tbe necessity of refusing it. 

Jan. My master commanded me to tell you, that 
k concerned tbe happiness of your father. 

Sil. Since such is tbe case, I'll this instant to my 
father, and acquaint him of tbb important letter — 
wait you here my return. . [Exii. 

Jon. Well, she's an agreeable lady, 'faith. I wonder 
what Sir John means, by employing me in this afiair? 
If his design be honourable, be knows I can be of no 
manfier of use to him, 'tis quite out of my way ; and 
if he has any other thoughts of her, be has less sense 
than I imagined be had — • — But who bave we here ! 
my old acquaintance, and former neighbour. Goody 
Busy! 

G. Buatf. Bless me; Mr. Jonathan ! is it you ! wfty 
you are strangely grown ; almost out of my knowledge. 
But I am glad to see thee, with all my heart. 

Jon. 1 beg your pardon, but I must salute you. 

G. Busy. Tis what we are used to at Christenings. 
— Pray let it go round. 

Jon. With all my heart. [Kisses the rest. 

G. Cost. A pretty civil young man truly. 1 have 
known some squeamish ill-bred fellows, refuse to do 
their duty by a woman, l>ecause she was in yean. 
1 
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G. Busy^ Bui where {last thou been all this while; 
•and what business dost follow 1 

Jon. As you see, 1 serve a gentleman. 

G. Busy, Are you married 1 • 

J<m. My master is a single man, and won't keep 
-any body that is married in his family, 

Gf. Busy. Ay, shame take these gentlefolks ; they 
would have every body as bad as tliemseWes. That 
must be a sad house, that has never an honest woman 
in it. 

J^n, We live as they do in most bachelor's 
families, very lovingly. While my master is enter- 
taining the house-keeper ka his chamber, I am as civil 
to the cook-maid in the garret. 

G. Busy. O sad, O sad I what a pity it is thai 
young men should spend their time un fruitfully with 
naughty women ; when, were they honestly married, 
they might in a lawful way do much good in their 
generation. If you have any thoughts of- marriage, I 
have a widow in my eye, that would do very well for 
you. She has something to bring you to, and is un- 
der thirty I assure you. While her husband was in 
health, she brought him a child every year ; butt 
don't know how it fell out, 'he grew weary of her, and, 
as it is supposed, thought to have kill'd her with 
kindness : but as it always happens in those cases, 
he did his own business instead of hers, be fell into 
a consumption and died about a month ago. 

Jon, No, Goody Busy, that will never do for me ; 
a wanton young widow for a wife, and a skittish horse 
for a long jonrney, are two the roost troublesoma, 
things a man cau meet withal. 

G. Busy, Perhaps you would rather have a maid. 

Truly they are ticklish things, and 1 don't much care 

to meddle or make with 'em. But I do know of a 

. farmer's daughter, that will fit you to a hair. Her 

father is a sufficient man» and will stock a farm for you. 
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*Tis true, indeed, she has had one child ; for I am a 
woman of integrity, and would not deceive any body 
in these matters for the world. They did not 
marry her soon enough. But shell make an ex- 
cellent stirring wife, Yi\ warrant her. 

«/on. A maid that has had a child, is worse than a 
w\dow that's past it. I don't like any body you have 
proposed half so well as yourself. 

G, Bust/, Now out upon you, for an idle pack. 
Why thou naughty, wanton, young knave, what wouldst 
thou do with me 1 Heaven help me^ I am old» and fit 
for nothing. 

Jon. Let me ask you a few questions, and youll 
find you arc fit for every thing 

G. Busy. Well, come on then. 

Air L. I" Canst thou not weave bonelace.*^ 

Jon. Thou canst do housewife^s work! 

O. Busy. Yea, by'r Lady, that I can. 
Jon, Whip and stitch, with a jerk! 

G. Busy. Yea, as well as any one. 
Jon. Canst thou not bake and brew 1 

G. Busy. Yea, by'r Lady, that I can. 
Jon. And do the other thing too 1 

O. Busy. Out, you're naughty : get you gone. 
Jon. Thou canst break jests, and smgl 

G. Busy. Yea, by'r Lady, that I can, 
Jon. Caper and dance with a spring) 

G. Busy. Yea, as well as any one. 

Enter Welford and Silvia. 

G. Busy. Come neighbours, our friends at farmer 
Welford 's expect us. There is something of conse- 
quence to be done ; he would'n't send for us for no- 
thing. A wedding, I hope; old folks drop off 

apace, but if the young ones would marry, and be 
industrious, the world might still be increanug. 
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By honest love alone the world's upheld, 
Death can't destroy so fast, as love can build. 

[Exeunt. 

Welford, Silvia and Jonathan remains. 

Sil. I have obtained ray father's leave to receive 
the letter you have brought. Whether the contents 
may require or deserve an answer, I shall take time 
to consider. I have no more to say. [Exit Jonathan. 

[Silvia gives the Letter to Welford, who 
reads it,] 

Welf, See, my Silvia, the picture of a mind 
struggling between a sense of virtue, and the love of 
vice. Yet he ^entreats to see thee in ^uch terms, as 
might move weak minds to pity him. 

[Gives her the letter. 

Sil. if pity be a weakness, I am, sure, the weakest 
of my sex ; but yet I fear to see him. 

Welf. His base attempt on thee, his avowed 
aversion to marriage, and the ruin of the daughter of 
that honest stranger whom we entertain'd, all shew 
the justice of thy fear. 

Sil. That men should know vice to be an evil, by 
the pain it gives, and yet cherish the monster that 
destroys their peace ! 

Welf* I have sworn never to expose thee to be again 
insulted by that licentious man. Yet 1 cannot but 
wish he had not rendered himself utterly unworthy of 
thee. But I have given him up. You shall have 
ample satisfaction for all the wrongs you have suffered. 

Sil. If you can entertain a thought of vengeance, 
how are you changed, ray fatlier 2 

Welf. Hereafter wilt thou know, me better. 

Sil. Whither have you sent the stranger and his 
wife ? whither are you going with the people that you 
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sent for? O Sir, forgive my fears. Urgecl by your 
love for me, you rush on to certain ruiu. 

Wei/.. Whatever becomes of me you are the care 
of Heaven. [ExU. 

Sil. 1 never saw him transported thus before* He's 
going to Sir John, and will certainly provoke him to 
his undoing. Instruct me. Heaven, what I shall do 
to save him 1 

Air LI. ['' When Flora she had deck'd.'l 

O gracious Heaven, lend a friendly ray. 
To guide my steps, in darkness lost ; 
From virtue's precepts never let me stray. 
But guide me safely thro' this dreary coast. 
My Love betray'd, 
My duty paid, 
A spotless maid. 
Let me resign 
My useless breath, into the hands of death ; 
For while I live there is no grief like mine. 

[ExU. 

Scene. A Roam in Sir John's House. Sir Joku 
discovered at b table reading, 

Tis hard a rooted love to dispossess; 

'Tis hard, but you may do it ne'ertheless. 

In this your safety does consist alone : 

If possible, or not, it must be done. 
A poem on a dwarf! what strange stuff is here ! Hey 
ho ! — This Welford's daughter has taken so strong 
hold of my mind, that books are useless to me. [Lays 
aside the hook.\ O Silvia, Silvia ! thou hast too 
strongly possess'd my heart, ever to be dislodged. — 
The possession of other beauties only fires my ima- 
gination with those joys thou alone art capable to im- 
part. — I have made thee an ungrateful return to a dis- 
interested passion, and made thee suffer for what i 
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ought to adore thee. — That virtue which I endea- 
voured to subdue, has made me captive; and I know 
not if the grace of beauty, or the most shining orna- 
ment of thy sex, influences most.— I have wronged, 
thee, and am — unjust. But Fli acknowledge and re- 
pair my fault. 

Enter Jonathan. 

Jon, Sit, I have delivered your letter. 

Sir John. And what answer? 

Jon, Her eyes delivered the greater part ; but her 
tongue said it required none. 

Sir. John. Ha ! ^Whither am I going I— • 

whither, but to Silvia; the lovely, mournful Silvia ; 
to implore her pardon, to expel her griefs^ to vow 
eternal love, eternal truth. 

Air LII. [*' Draw, Cupid, draw.T 

Sir John. Reign, Silvia, reign ; 

The rebel quits his arms : 

Your power 's compleat, 

And I submit 
To your victorious charms. 

The pleasing pain, 

The gentle chain. 
That constant hearts unite 

Such joy bestows, 

That freedom knows 
No such sincere delight. 
I shiver, and I burn, . 
I triumph, and I mourn, 

I faint, I die, 

Until I fly 
Her passion to return ; 

But O, I fear. 
Too fierce to bear 
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The mighty joy will be. 

And love's keen dart, 

Fixt in ray heart. 
Prove that of death to me. 

Enter Betty. 

Betty. How, Jonathan here 1 This fool loves mc 
however. Til divert myself, by teazing him. — So Sir. 

Jan. So Madam. 

Betty. Captain, raetbinks you look very scurvily 
after your last defeat. 

Jon. Now I think you look like a dealer in second- 
hand goods, who having outstood your market, repents, 
and would fain be turning the penny at any rale. 

Betty. Ha, ha, how vex'd he is ! but it would fret 
any man, who going with flying colours to take posses* 
sion of a fort, should (ind the gates shut against him. 

Jon, Now you want to be attacked, only for an 
excuse to surrender. But you may keep your totter- 
ing tenement *X\\\ it tumbles about your ears, for 
Jonathan. 

Betty. Poor fellow ! I see he's horrible uneasy. 
But what woman can deny herself the pleasure of 
tyrannizing, when she has it in her power? To be 
sure, Jonathan, you can never forget your last dissap- 
pointmeot. 

Air Lin. ['' There was a Knight was drunk with 
Wine."] 

Betty.. He seizM the lass, trembling all o'er. 
On storming bent, no doubt, Sir. 
But she slipt herself within the door. 
And the fool was shut without. Sir. 
/(Ml. But soon repents she e'er said nay. 
And finds herself the fool, Sir ; 
For she that would not when she may. 
She shall not when she would, Sic. [Going. 
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JBetty. But JoDathan, Jonathan. 

«7ofi. But she that would not when she may, 

She shall not when she would. Sir. 
Betty, Sure you hen't in earnest. 
Jon. But she that would not when she may. 

She shall not when she would. Sir. [Exit. 

Betty, O the impudent, pert, conceited puppy ! to 
leave me before he has had me ! why he's worse than 
Sir John. I am like to have a fine tune on't truly 
between 'em both ! 

Air LIV. [" The Sun was just setting.'] 

Betty, How kind was I us'd, e'er this Lettice came 
here ! 
But to be refus'd, sure no woman can bear. 
By the master forsaken, I'm scorn'd by the 

man; 
How was I mistaken in trusting Sir Johni 
For he kiss'd me, I grumbled, 
He press'd me, I stumbled. 
He pnsh'd me, I tumbled, 
But still he push'd on. 
But since that slut's coming Tm left and 

undone. 
But since, &c. 

But if I don't plague him for serving me so. 
May I be worse tumbled, worse pusli'd and 
worse jumbled, 
Where-ever, where-ever I go. [£a?tY. 

Scene, Another roam in Sir John's house. 

Enter Sir John, Timothy, Ploughshare, and 
Dorothy. 

Sir John. Perhaps it may not be agreeable to the 
lady, to be exposed to gratify your curiosity. 

VOL. I. L 
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Tim. Sir, the happiness of our lives depends on 
finding our child. And as we are informed she is here. 

Enter Lettice, singing. 

Let, My Father, Mother, and Ploughshare here ! 
What will become of me ! 

Sir Jehn, Stay, child ; whither are you going 1 

Let. O dear, dear Sir ; 

Tim. Ay, here she is ; and no doubt but all the 
rest we have- been told is as true. 

Plough, Ah, Lettice, Lettice, what have you been 
doing ? You've spun a fine thread truly. We shall 
have the whole parish ring of you shortly. 

Tim. O child, you'll break my heart. 

Dor, Will she 1 but Y\\ break her neck first. 

Let. O dear Sir John, save me, save me, or, I shall 
be torn to pieces. 

Plough. How fine the slut is ! and how familiar with 
the Justice ! 

Dor. Ay ay, ^tis certainly so. O you impudent 
carrion, FU be the death of you. 

Tim. To find my girl ruined4s worse than never to 
have found her at all. 

AtR LV. [" Hear me weep and wail.*'] 

Tim. Welcome endless grief, 

Farewell my goose and sheers for ever, ever. 
Can I find relief ? No nev«r, never. 
For grief, from shame arising. 
New pains is still devising : 
All arts must fail, 
Distraction prevail, 
My brain 'tis now surprizing prizing. 

Sir John. Friends, have patience. What's past 
cau't be recalled, but I'm ready to make you any satis- 
faction thaf s in my power* 
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Dor. Look ye. Sir, you have utterly ruin'd the 
wench. The hlame and shame must now fall upon 
her own head ; whereas had she been married, you 
know 'twould have fallen upon her husband's. 

Plough, But who do you think will have her now 1 

Air LVI. [" Send home my long-stray 'd eyes.'^ 

Plough, Could you return her true and chaste. 
Yd meet her with a bridegroom's haste ; 
But since, from you, she 's leam'd such ill, 

To hate her spouse. 

Or arm his brows. 
Keep her, for me. Sir, keep her still. 

Let. O dear I what musl I do ? My father will 
break his heart ; my mother will beat my brains out; 
and that monster Ned Ploughshare, will make me the 
May-game of the whole parish. 

Plough. Don't call me monster : Tni none of your 
husband : so keep your tongue to yourself. 

Let. I won't*, 'tis all along.of you that this hasliap- 
pened. You always know that 1 hated you, and yet 
you would have had me whether I would or no. 

Dor. Yes, hussy, he would have made an honest 
woman of you ; but you must be a gentlewoman, 
must you] 

Air LVII. ['' A Nymph of the plain."] 

Dor. So true, and so kind. 

To whale'er you inclined. 

To whatever you inclin'd. 

He had never denied ; 

But with joy had complied. 

To have made you his wife, 

And obey'd all his life ; 
In a manner so sof^, so engaging and sweet. 
As well might persuade you his passion to meet. 
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Ttm. Wife» I never approved of your forcing the 
girl's inclinations, and now yon see what it's come to. 

Sir John, Friend, you seeiti an honest inoffensive 
man, which aggravates my remorse for having wronged 
you. 

Air LVJII. [« Young Pbiloret and Celta met."] 

Let. Regard my lears, dispel my fears, 

I'll ne'er offend you more. 
Tim. The simple groom, Ihe steed being gone. 

So shuts the stable door. 
Let, Pity my pain. Ttm. My pity's vain. 
Let. My folly I deplore. 

Tim. Fame that's lost, aod time that's past, 

What power can restore 1 
Both. Fame that'^ lost, and lime that's past. 

What power can restore? 

Sir John. What good natured man, that was but a 
spectator in this scene, but must be moved 1 1 thought, 
'till now, the general love of women consistent with 
generosity, honour and humanity. False and des- 
tructive principle ! By this single act of mine, how 
many innocent persons have I injur'd 1 The woman 

too' the easiness with which she gave up her 

honour, makes her, tho' pitied, yet despised, even by 
me, the author of her ruin. 

Enter Jonathan, and whispers. Sir John. 

Sir John. Ha ! Silvia, said you? Sure you mistake ! 

Jon. No, Sir ; she's in the next room, and desires 
to see you. 

Sir John. Fly then and conduct her in. Good 
people, an affair of consequence obliges me to beg 
you would leave me for the present. If yon please 
to wait in the next room, when that's dispatched. Til 
send for you again. [Exeunt. 
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Sir John remains andSihvik enters. 

Sir John, She's here, whom most I wish to see ; 
and yet, such is the power of guilt, I dare not look 
upon her. Could I have thought her sight would 
ever give me pain ? = But, like a wretch re- 
moved at once from impenetrable darkness, into the 
mid-day blaze, I sicken at the cheerful light, and fkin 
would shun a brightness, that glads all eyes but mine. 

SiL O Sir! pardon and pity an unhappy maid : 
Had Heaven required me to have died, to have shewn 
ray duty to the best of parents, the pain had been far 
less ; but filial piety commands me to live, and inter- 
pose between your power, and the weakness of my 
good, but incensed father. 

Air LIX. [" Vm Ormond the brave."] 

SiL Your heaviest resentment, ah ! let me, let me 

bear. 

In pity to his age, my reverend father spare : 

Toil, want, and all you can inflict, I will not shun ; 

But when I think that he may be» for wretched 

me, undone, Oh, ho ! 

Enter Welford. 

Welf. O Silvia ! Never, 'till now, had I cause to 
blush for any act of thine. Rise, nor offer that ' 
incense to an idol, which Heaven alone is worthy of, 
and which, were he not lost to shame, as well as ho- 
nour, he must blush to receive. 

SiL Condemn me not : can any submission be too 
low to save from ruin such a parent 1 Still let me kneel. 

Welf. Heaven, and all that's just on earth, forbid it. 

Sir John, Confounded and amazed, I had not 
power to raise her from the earth. O Silvia! 
I4 2 
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-Welford ! could you see my heart ! how 



deep my contrition ! how sincere liiy sorrow ! you 
wouM no longer fear, [To Silvia] nor you be angry, 
[To Welfoi^d.] Vice, in all its genuine deformities, 
I've just beheld. Virtne, in all its charms, I see in 
you— ^—Receive a returning prodigal to your arms ; 
forgive, and make me happy. Let the priest, 
by honourable, holy marriage, give me a just posses- 
sion of thy charms, and join me to virtue, and to 
thee, for ever. 

iSi7. I came to beg your favour for my father, not 
a husband for myself. You once thought me mean 
enough to barter -my innocence and virtue, for your 
wealth ; should I now consent to marry you, might 
it not be justly suspected that my former resentment 
was not from the love of virtue, and contempt of 
riches, but artifice, to make the better terms 1 Virtue 
is Heaven's best gift : Nor have they more than the 
appearance of it, who submit to the least imputation 
on their fame, for wealth or power; or love, more 
tempting to a generous mind. Think it not pride in 
me, to refuse an obligation to the man who would 
have robbed me of all that distinguished me from the 
vilest of my sex. 

Sir John. To have my love and admiration in- 
creased, by what gives me despair, is a punbhment 
(tho' just) that's insupportable. 

Air LX. [" Minuet."] 

Sir J, With pity, gracious faeav'o possessed 

Taught mortals how 'twould be addressed : 
Celestial fair, 
O sooth my care ! 
And, as my heaven on earth I view thee ; 
. Lovely creature, 
Pride of nature. 
Teach me (like Heaven) how to woo thee. 
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SiL I pardon, pity, and I love thee- 



Sir John. O charming sounds ! So Heaven cheers 
a despairing sinner, with the sweet voice of mercy. 

SiL But Heaven, when it pardons, appears above 
reward, by conferring obligations. That is not in my 
power. To refuse them is, and in that I am 

determined. Farewell, for ever. 'Tis hard- 

but virtue, prudence, and my fame require it. 
Therefore, farewell for ever. If your return to 
virtue be sincere, you have a mistress who will ne'er 
forsake you ; but, ever blooming, crown your days 
and nights with joy, — when I am dust. 

Sir John. [Falling on Wel/ord^s neck.] O Wielford, 
Welford ! must I lose her? You loved me once. Is 
there no remains of pity left 1 Can you behold me 
sinking, and yet refuse a friendly hand to save me 1 

Welf. [Embracing him.] Heaven forbids me not to 
pity, love, and in the anguish of my soul, weep o'er 
thee, my now dearer than ever, tho' too unhappy son. 

Sir John, Did not you call me son? O that I 
were ! To be your son, is all the happiness my soul 
aspires to. 

Welf. Too soon youll find that name includes the 
worst of miseries, certain despair. But, to the busi- 
ness of my coming. 

EnterGooDY Busy,Goody Costive, Jonathan, 
Bbtty, &c. 

Welf. Goody Busy, and the rest of my friends who 
come with me, pray walk in. Now let all here at- 
tend and witness to the truths I am about to utter ; 
and you, unhappy youth, prepare to bear the most 
surprizing change of fortune, like a man. You are 
not whom you seem, and whom you think yourself. 
Sir John Freeman, Baronet, and rightful possessor of 
a fair estate, but an innocent impostor, and usurper 
of another's right, and my unhappy son indeed. 
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5f7. What can my father mean ! 

G. Busy. This is the strangest story that ever I 
heard of. 

Sir John. Welford, to invent a tale so vile, and so 
absurd, to make me despair of Silvia, as being her 
brother, is unworthy of your good sense and former 
probity. 

Welf. I will not thank you for your assent to the 
truth of what I affirm. This excellent lady is not my 
daughter, but the much wrong'd Angelica Freeman, 
die sole surviving child of the late Sir John Freeman, 
and heiress to his large estate. I read wonder and 
surprize in every face. You look for proofs. Goody 
Busy, you served Sir John Freeman's lady, and my 
wife, as midwife. 

G. Busp. That I did to be sure. 

Welf, How many children had each t 

G. Busy. Two, a son and a daughter, I shall never 
forget it : they lay-in both times together, and your 
wife nursed both Sir John's children. 

Welf. All this is true ; but was there any thing re- 
markable upon the body of Sir John's son when born ? 

G. Busy. No, but yours was mark*d under the 
left breast with a bunch of grapes, the fruit, leaves 
ancl stalks all in their proper shape and colour, as if 
they had been growing on the vine. 

Sir John, [Opening his breast.] Here is the in- 
delible mark, visible and fair, as when the seal of 
Heaven imprest it first, to distinguish the impostor 
from the rightful heir. 

Welf. Too well I know it. 

Sil. If this gentleman be your son, how could his 
birth have been concealed so long? 

Welf That with my own shame, I am now to 

discover. My wife, while unmarried, attended on the 
mother of this lady, then a virgin, and so far was she 
honoured with her confidence, that she lived with her 
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nther as a sister or companion than a servant ; after 
her marriage to Sir John, and my wife's to me, the 
honour of their friendship was continued ; for 1 was 
happy in Sir John s, as my wife was in his lad/s. — 
That we had the same number of children, and of 
the same age and sex, and that my wife was entrusted 
with the care of theirs, you have heard already. 
Soon after the birth of this lady, a war breaking out. 
Sir John, who had an honourable post in the army, 
went for Flanders : I attended him thither, and (as I 
had formerly done) served under him as a volunteer. 
In this our absence, a fever made dreadful ravage 
in this part of the country. Of it died Sir John's 
lady, and quickly after his son, (who was then at my 
house) and my daughter. My wife taking tiie advan- 
tage of the lady's death, and our absence, reported, 
that the son who died was ours ; and the surviving 
one (truly ours) was Sir John's. Our daughter who 
died was buried as his; and his, this lady, was re- 
puted and educated as our own. The fraud was 
uever so much as suspected by Sir John; nor any other 

person, myself excepted ^I indeed, by observa- 

tions, which none else had opportunity to make, soon 
found it out, and charged my wife with it ; she con- 
fessed it, and to my shame prevailed upon me to con- 
ceal what I could never approve. She died before 
Sir John, and never lived to see her son possessed of 
the honour and wealth which she by such wicked 
means had endeavoured to procure for him. Through 
Heaven's mercy I hope she rests in peace. But what 
have been my tortures e'er since I consented to con- 
ceal the guilty secret ! Stung hourly with remorse, I 
attempted ' to do her justice, and conceal my shame, 
by effecting a marriage between her and my son ; but 
Heaven, that refused the imperfect satisfaction, and 
condemn'd the fraud, has, you see, made vain the fond 
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attempt, nor would suffer her to receive that as ano* 
ther's gif r, which is her own proper right 

Sir John. And long miiy she enjoy it. I have not 
80 ill profited by her bright exaulple, as to repine at 
a change of fortune, so just, and so much to the 
advantage of this wonderous pattern of all that's ex- 
cellent in womankind. 

Sil. Your justice, and the moderation of youf son, 
afiects me more than these untfaonght of, undesired 
riches : can I ever forget your more than paternal 
kindness and affection ? 

fVelf. Spare me the confusion, that your goodness 
gives me ; look not so tenderly, nor speak so kindly, 
but treat me as your injuries and my crimes deserve. 

iSi7. The crime was another's. Your former ten- 
derness and present justice, tho' to the disadvantage 
of your son, is all your own. If you forsake me now, 

I am indeed an orphan Riches have snares, and 

youth without a guide is exposed to many dangers 

Be still my father. 

Welf, Thy own worthy father, were he living, 
could never love thee more. But to be thy father i» 
impossible. 

Sil, This is your son. Let me be his, and yon are 
still my father. 

Sir John. Do I indeed behold her heavenly face, 
all clad in smiles, and liiudly bent on me 1 Do I in- 
deed hear her harmonioas voice pronounce' me 
happy 1 Or does my flattering fancy, to sooth despair, 
form images that have no real existence ] 

Welf. Bless her, bless her. Heaven ! and as you 
have made her the best, make her the happiest of 
her sex. Never did 1 taste joys sincere till now. 

Sil. This surprizing discovery unmade,-- — had I 
consented to have been yours, — ^the disinterestedness 
of my love and virtue could never have been known. 
Heaven has made our duty and our interest one. I 
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may now without reproach 'gi?e my hand, where be- 
fore I had given my heart. [Betty weeps. 

Jon, What, in tears Betty ! 

Betty, What have I lost for want of reflectiog 
sooner 1 Vd rather have that ladjf's virtue, than her 
beauty and estate. 

Jon. Poor girl ! Why this w to have it. t re- 
member on a certain occasion I made you a promise 
of marriage, if you think it worth claiming, give me 
your baud. 

Betty. There it is ; if you can forget what's past, 
you shall have no reason to complain of my conduct 
for the future. 

Air LXI. [" Ah how sweet's the cooling breeze."] 

Shr John. Oh how sweet. 

All over charms. 
To bless my arms. 
Thy generous virtue all vicie defeating. 
Sll. All compleat and purees my joy. 

Without alloy; 
With transport unusual my bosom is beating. 
Sir John. Dearest treasure ! 
Sil. O joy beyond measure I 

Sir John. This truly b pleasurie. 

Ye follies adieu. 
Both. O dearest! 

All compleat and purees my joy. 

Without alloy; 
With transport unusual my bosom is beating. 
SiL Love gently firing, 

And softly inspiring. 
Sir John. Panting, desiring, Fll vurtue pursue. 
Both. Oh dearest I 

AH compleat and pure's tny joy^ 
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Without alloy ; 
White hours approach, and the black are 
retreating. 

G. Busy. Ay, this is as it should be 1 could even 

cry for joy, to see that there is so much honest love 
left in the world. 

Sir John. Reclaimed by your virtue, and restored 
to fortune by your generosity, I hope you'll take it as 
a proof of my sincerity, that I confess myself con- 
cerned for th^ distress brought upon an honest man 
and his family by my folly. 

SiL Your concern is just and generous, like the 
man I hope ever to 6nd you ^but have I given my- 
self to you, and not my fortune 1 All is yours ; dispose 
of it as you please. 

Sir John. Jonathan, send Lett ice and her friends 
hither. O Madam^ the longest life would be too short 
to pay my obligation. 

Enter Timothy, Lettice, Dorothy, ^Tc 

Sir John. Unhappy giri« I wish it was in my power 
to make you ample satisfaction for the injury I've 
done you ; but siuce that is impossible, I will settle 
something on your father, in trust for you, that, 
managed with prudence, may secure you from the 
fears of poverty, the rock on which you split before. 
You, Sir, I hope will continue with us. The farm 
lately tenanted by my father, with your consent, 
Madam, 1 bestow on this honest man, for the purposes 
before-niebtioned. 

Sil. And may it answer your intentions, which if it 
does, we may hereafter give them farther proofs of 
our regard for their welfare. 

Tim, Dor. Let. Heaven bless you both. 

Sir John. Lettice, as I shall never see you more, 
take this advice with you. Keep this lady's example 
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in view^ and ^ou may yet excel in virtue many of 
your sex, who having never err'd in the manner you 
have done, look on your fault as unpardonable. Nor 
shall you, Betty, or Jonathan, be forgot. 

Jan. Sir, if you approve of it, Betty and I have 
resolved to take one another for better for worse. 

Sir John* That I do approve it, you shall find by 
the handsome provision ill make for you. 

Welf, Son, not foreseeing this happy event, I sent 
for the tenants to attend, that upon making the dis- 
covery they might be ready to pay their duties to 
this lady, upon her taking possession of her estate. 

Sir John. Madam, what think you of inviting 'em 
in, to partake of the general joy % 

SiL By all means. 

A DANCE, 
Air LXII. [" Dutch Skipper.^ 

G. Gab, Such virtue possessing, 

Includes ev'ry blessing, 
Ev'ry blessing. 
Our mortal state can know. 

Welf. Such bright examples firing. 

Each gen'rous soul inspiring. 
Inspiring, 
We scorn the world below. 

Plough, With pleasure while we gaze, 

Transformed our souls we raise. 
For virtue beheld the mind renews, 

Ttm. So the Sun, for ever bright. 

Communicates his light, 
And adorns every object that he views. 
VOL. I, M 
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Chorus. 

Since truth to the mind her own likeness reflects. 
Makes known our defects, ni^kes known our 
defects ; 
Since truth to the mind her own likeness reflects, ' 

Let none the just mirror despise. 
What virtue so bright but reflection improves. 
Or folly so stubborn, but what it removes 1 
Reflect, be happy, and wise. 

[Exeunt Omms. 



FINIS. 
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%• This Opera appearing in rehearsal too long for 
one nighfs entertainment^ some scenes have 
been shortened and several airs omitted. 

ThefoUowing is as the opera was originally printed. 
At page 106y line 28, after the words Hey, ho ! 

Enter BettV. 

Betty. There he site, poriug over a book, whkh he 

no more mmds, than he does me. Sir, did you calll 

[Sir John throws the book away. 

Sir John. Who's there ; Betty ] come hither. Why 
you look very amiable to-day, Betty. 

Betty. O laud, sir, you make me blush. 

Sir John. Betty fill me some wine. Th^ large glass, 
and fill it up. 

Betty. Yes, Sir. 

Sir John. My love to you, Betty. 

Betty. Thank you. Sir. 

Sir John. Fill yourself, and pledge me. 

Betty. He's coming about again, I see. Your 
health. Sir. If he would but drink a few more 
bumpers; for when he had drank most, he always 
took most notice of me. [Aside. 

Sir John. Leave me ; and send the lady that came 
home with me last night. 

Betty. Sir, cou'dn't I —I — I 

Sir John. What b it you would say 1 

Betty. Why, Sir, that, 1 don't know where to 

find her. 

Sir John. Must I be plagued with your impertinence 
tdo ! go, send her to me, or leave the house yourself. 

Betty. O £sithers ! I can't bear it ! I would 1 could 
lend the devil to fetch you both, [Aside and Exit* 
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Air LX1I1. [*' In Kent, so fsusid of old.*^ 
iSliV John. In vain, in vain I rove. 

Wine, wit, and women prove, 
M^ anguish to remove, 

Vm still a lover. 
And if, to ease my pains, 
I put on the marriage chains, 
Love , that constraint disdains. 

Will soon be over. 
£n/er Jonathan. 
Jon. Sir, I delivered your letter to Mrs. ^via. 
Sir John. Tis well. 

Enter Betty. 
Sir John.You need give yourself no farther trouble 
to look for the lady. I'll go and find her myself. 

[ExU. 

N.B. Air LII. in p. 107, " Reign, Silvia, reign," 
was at first the XL.f A, and sung in the 2d 
Act by Sir John, after the speech ending with 
" wretched," line 5, p. 93. 
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Barnw. lift up yoar dying eyes, and view your Nephew ia 
your Murderer. Act III. Scene the last. 



Learn to be wise from others harm 
And you shall do full well 

Old BaUad of the Lady's Ftdi. 
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Collated by Dr. Thomas Perry, Bishop of Dromore, 
with a copy in the Ashmole collection at Oxford ; 
entitled, *^ An excellent Ballad of George Bam- 
*^ welly an apprentice of London who thrice robb'd 
*^ his master &c murdered his uncle in Ludlow'' 
The Tune is '* The Merchant*' 

The tfishop observes, *' The Ballad was printed at 
** least as early as the middle of the 17th Century : 
" the tragical narrative seems to relate a real fact ; 
** but when it happened I have not been able to 
•« discover/' 

The stanza wherein George Barnwell is said to have 
visited Millwood on Sunday *^ Having a mighty 
" sum of money in my hand" seems to fix the pe- 
riod of writing the ballad some time previous to the 
Civil Wars, before which Sunday was not strictly 
observed in England. 



THB FIRST PART. 

«' AH Youths of Fair England" 

*' That dwell both far & near," 

'' Regaid my story that I tel V 

'* And to my song give ear." 4 

^^ A London lad I was>" 

" A Merchants 'prentice bound;'' 

*^ My name George Barnwell ; that did spend" 

*'' My Master many a pound."* 8 

«< Take heed of harlots then,'' 

'^ And their enticing trains ;" 

^ For by that means I have been brought" 

*' To bang alive In chains." 12 
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" As I upon a day,* 

'' Was walking through the street" 
^' About my Master's busiuess/' 

" A wanton 1 did meet.*' 1 6 

•*^ A gallant dainty dame,^ 

" And sumptuous in attire;" 
'< With smiling looks she greeted nie,** 

*• And did my name require." '20 

« Which when I had dtclar'd," 

" She gave me then a kiss/' 
^ And said, if I would come to her/ 

*' I should have more than this/' * %% 

'< Fair Mistress, then quoth 1" 

** If I the place may know/' 
'" This evening I will be with you," 

•* For I abroad must go/' 28 

** To gather monies in/' 

** That are my Master's due :" 
*' And ere that I do home return,^ 

•* ril come & visit you." 32 

" Good Barnwell, then quoth she/' 

^* Do thou to Shoreditch come/' 
" And ask for Mistress Millwood's house," 

** Next door unto the Gun." 3(J 

*^ And trust me on my truth,'^ 

" If thou keep touch with me," 
*' My dearest friend, as my own heart" 

" Thou shalt right welcome be." 40 

** Tbus parted we in peace," 

*' And home I passed right;" 
" Then went abroad and gather'd in" 

'' By six o'clock at night," 44 

*' An hundred pound & one:" 

^' With bag under my arm" 
" I went to Mistress Millwood's house," 

'' And thought on little harm ; ' 48 
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** And knocking at the door/' 

'* btraitway herself came down ;" 
*' Rustling in most brave attire/' 

^' With hood and silken gown." 52 

** Who through her beauty bright," 

" So gloriously did shine," 
** That she amaz'd my dazzling eyes/' 

** She seemed so divine" 56 

*' She took me by *the hand/' 

•' And with a modest grace," 
*' Welcome, sweet Barnwell, then quoth she," 

*' Unto this homely place/' Co 

^* And since I have thee found" 

'' As good as thy word to be ;" 
" A homely supper ere we part,"* 

<' Thou shalt take here with me." 64 

*' O pardon me, quoth I," 

" Fair Mistress, I you pray ;" 
** For why, out of my master's house* 

'' So long I dare not stay.'' 68 

** Alas, good sir, she said," 

" Are you so strictly ty'd," 
" You may not with your dearest friend" 

** One hour or two abide V* 72 

'< Faith, then the case is hard," 

" If it be so, quoth she /' 
" 1 would I were a 'prentice bound/' 

« To live along with thee :" 76 

" Therefore my Dearest George," 

<' List well what I shall say," 
*' And do no blame a woman much," 

*• Her fancy to bewray." 80 

** Let not affection's force" 

" Be counted lewd desire," 
" Nor think it not immodesty," 

** I should thy love require/ 84 

VOL. I. N 
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<< With that she turn'd aside,'' 

** And with a blushing red/' ? 
** A mournful motion she bewra/d" 

*' By hanging down her head/ 88 

*^ A handkerchief she bad,'' 

*' All wrought with silk and gold :'' 
'' Which she to stay her trickling tears" 

**. Before her eyes did hold." 99 

" This thing unto my sight'' 

** Was wondrous rare &c strange/ 
'' And in my soul & inward thought," 

'^ It wrought a sudden change ;" 96 

** That I so hardy grew," 

" To take her by the hand :" 
" Saying, sweet Mistress, why do you" 

'' So dull & pensive stand 1" 100 

*' Call me no Mistress now" 

" But Sarah, thy true friend," 
<' Thy servant, Millwood, honouring thee," 

'' Until her life hath end." 1 04 

" If thou would'st herealledge," 

" Thou art in years a boy ;" 
** So was Adonis, yet was he" 

" Fair Venus' only joy." 108 

•* Thus I, who ne'er before" 

" Of woman found such grace," 
*' But seeing now so fair a dame" 

" Give me a kind embrace," 1 1 2 

" I supt with her that night," 

" With joys that did abound ;" 
" And for the same paid presently/' 

*' In money twice three pound." 1 16 

*' An hundred kisses then," 

•* For my farewel she gave ;" 
** Crying, Sweet Barnwell, when shall I" 

** Again thy company have!" 120 
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*^ O stay not hence too loog," 

*< Sweet George, have me in mind.*' 
*' Her words bewitcht my childishness^ 

'' She uttered them so kind;" 124 

** So that I made a tow/ 

*• Next Sunday without fail," 
" With my sweet Sarah once again/^ 

'' To tell some pleasant tale.'' 128 

'' When she heard me say so," 

*f The tears fell from her eye ;" 
*' O George, quotJi she, if thou dpst fail," 

*' Thy Sarah sure will dye." 132 

" Though long, yet loe I at last," 

*' The appointed day was come," 
" That I must with my Sarah meet ;" 

^' Having a mighty sum" 136 

*^ Of money in my hand," 

" Unto her house went I,^ 
** Whereas my Love upon hejf bed," 

*^ In saddest sort did lye/ 140 

*' What ails my heart's delight ;" 

^' My Sarah dear, quoth I ;" 
*' Let not my love lament & grieve,'^ 

" Nor sighing pine & dye." 144 

** But tell me, dearest friend," 

" What may thy woes amend," 
'' And thou shalt lack no means of help," 

*• Though forty pound I spend." 148 

** With that she turn'd her head," 

** And sickly thus did say," 
*^ Oh me, sweet George^ wy grief i& great," 

'' Ten pound I have to pay" 1 52 

*• Unto a cruel wretch ;" 

'* And God he knows, quoth she," 
'< I have it not. Tush, rise, I said," 

*^ And take it here of me." 1,56 
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^* Ten pounds, nor ten times ten/ 

*^ Shall make my love decay." 
" Then from my bag into her lap/ 

" I cast ten pound straightway"' l60 

*' All blithe &c pleasant then/ 

*' To banqueting we go / 
^* She proffered me to lye with her/ 

^' And said it should be so/' l64 

" And after that same time/ 

" I gave her store of coyn/ 
*^ Yea, sometimes fifty pound at once / 

" All which I did purloyiu'' 1^8 

'^ And thus I did pass on ;" 

" Until my Master then*' 
'< Did call to have his reckoning in'' 

** Cast up among his men/' 17^ 

'^ The which when as I heard/ 

" I knew not what to say / 
*^ For well I knew that I was out" 

'^ Two hundred pound that day" If 6 

" Then from my Master straight" 

'* I ran in secret sort / 
'' And unto Sarah Millwood there" 

" My case I did report" 180 

But how she us'd this youth. 

In this his care & woe. 
And all a strumpet's wiley ways. 

The SECOND PART may showe. 184 



THE 8BCONB PART. 



^* Young Barnwell comes to thee/ 
" Sweet Sarah, my delight •/* 

'M am undone unless thou stand" 
'' My faithful friend thb night/' 
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" Our Master to accompts," 

" Hath just occasion found ;" 
^' And I am caUght behind the band/* 

" Above two hundred pound :'' 8 

'* And now his wrath to 'scape," 

« My love I fly to thee," 
'* Hoping some time I may remaine'' 

" In safety here wilh thee." 12 

** Wilh that she knit her brows," 

" And looking all aquoy," 
" Quoth she, What should I have to do'' 

" With any 'prentice boy T 1 6 

** But seeing you have purloyn'd" 

•* Your Master's goods away," 
*' The case is bad, and therefore here'' 

*^ You shall no longer stay. " 20 

" My dear, thou knowst, f said," 

*' How all which I could get," 
« I gave it, and did spend it air 

** Upon thee eveiy whit." 24 

" Quoth she. Thou art a knave," 

".To charge me in this sort," 
*' Being a woman of credit fair," 

** And known of good report." ' 28 

f' Therefore I tell thee flat," 

" Be packing with good speed," 
*' I do deiie thee from my heart," 

«" And scorn thy filthy deed." 32 

*' Is this the friendship that" 

•' You did to me protest 1" 
'^ Is this the great affection- which" 

" You so to me exprestl" 36 

" Now fie on subtle shrews !" 

" The best is, I may speed " 
" To get a lodging any where*' 

** For money in my need." 40 

N 2 
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" False woman, now farewell," 

'< Whilst twenty pound doth last,"* 
'< My anchor in some other haven*' 

" Wilh freedom I will cast" 44 

•' When she perceiv'd by this," 

" I had store, of money there :" 
*' Stay George, quoth she, thou art too quick :" 

" Why, man, I did but jeer :" 48 

" Dost think for all nky speech," 

'< That I would let thee go V 
'* Faith no, said she, my love to thee'' 

" I wiss is more than so.^ 52 

** You scorae a 'prentice boy," 

*' I heard you just now swear," 
** Wherefore I wUl not trouble you — 

« — Nay, George, hark in thine ear ;" 56 

" Thou shalt not go to-night," 

*« What chance soe're befell :" 
«* But man we'll have a bed for thee," 

" Or else the Devil take all." fit) 

" So I by wiles bewitchl," 

'* And snarM with fency still," 
" Had then no power to put away," 

<' Or to withstand her will." 64 

'' For wine on wine 1 call'd,'' 

** And cheer upon good cheer '/' 
" And nothing in the world I thought, 

" For Sarah's love too dear." 68 

'* Whilst in her company," 

'' I had such merriment ;" 
<< All, all too litUe I did think,'' 

*^ That I upon her spent/' 72 

*' A fig for care & thought!" 

'^ When all my gold is gone," 
*^ In feith, my girl, we will have more, 

" Whoever I light upon.** ^ 76 
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*' My Father's rich, why ibeo" 

*' Should I want store of goUIT 
" Nay with a father sure, qu6tb she/' 

'* A son may well make bold/' 80 

*' I've a Sister richly wed," 

" 111 rob her ere I'll want^" 
** Nay, then quoth Sarah, they may well 
. ** Consider of your scant," 84 

*' Nay, I an Uncle have," 

'' At Ludlow he doth dwell :" 
** He is a grazier, which in wealth" 

** Doth all the rest excell." 88 

" Ere I will live in lack," 

*^ And have no coyn for thee:"' 
'^ I'll rob his house & murder him." 

^< Why should you not 1 quoth the." $2 

" Was I a man, ere I " 

" Would live in poor estate," 
'' On Father, Friends &: all my Kio," 
, " I would my talons grate." g6 

" For without money, George," 

*' A man is but a beast:" 
** But bringing money, thou shalt be" 

" Always my welcome guest." 100 

'* For shouldst thou be pursued" 

** With twenty hues & cryes," 
<^ And with a warrant searched for" 

*' With Argus' hundred eyes," 104 

<' Yet here thou shalt be, safe," 

** Such privy ways there be," 
'* That if they sought an hundred years," 

<^ They could not find out thee." 108 

And so carousing both 

Their pleasures to content : 
George Barnwell bad in little space 

His money wholly spent. 113 
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Which done, to Ludlow straight 

He did provide to go. 
To rob his wealthy Uncle there; 

His minion would it so. 1X6 

And once he thought to take 

His Father by the way, 
But that he feared his Master had 

Took order for his stay. 1 20 

Unto hb Uncle then 

He rode with might & main. 
Who with a welcome and good cheer 

Did Barnwell entertain. IS4 

One fortnight's space he stayed. 

Until it chanced so, 
His Uncle with his cattle did 

Unto a market go. 128 

His kinsman rode with him. 

Where he did see right plain, 
Great stoie of money be bad took : 

When coming home again, 132 « 

Sudden within a wood. 

He struck his uncle down. 
And beat his brains out of his head ; 

So sore he crackt bis crown. 136 

Then seizing fourscore pound. 

To London straight he byed 
And unto Sarah Millwood all 

The cruell fact descryed. ] 40 

Tush, 'tis no matter, George, 

So we the money have 
To have good cheer in jolly sort. 

And deck us fine 6c brave. 144 

Thus lived in filthy sort, 

Until their store was gone: 
When means to get them any more, 
^ I^wiss poor George he had none. 148 
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Therefore in railing sort, 

She thrust him out of door : 
Which is the just reward of those, 

Who spend upon a whore. 153 

O ! do nie not disgrace 

In this ni;y need, quoth he: 
She call'd him thief & murderer. 

With all the spight might be : . 156 

To the constable she sent. 

To have him apprehended ; 
And shewed how far in each degree 

He had the laws offended. l50 

When Barnwell saw her drift. 

To sea be got straightway ; 
Where fear Sc sting of conscience 

Continually on him lay. 1^4 

Unto the Lord Mayor then, 

He did a letter write ; 
In which his own & Sarah's fault : 

He did at large recite. 168 

Whereby she seized was. 

And then to Ludlow sent : 
Wh«re she was judg'd, condemii'd & faang'd, 

For murder incontinent. I72 

There dyed this gallant quean^ 

Such was her greatest gains : 
For murder in Polonia, 

Was Barnwell hang'd in chains. 176 

Lo ! here's the end of youth, 

That after harlots haunt ; 
Who in the spoil of other men. 

About the streets do flaunt. 180 



THE END. 



N.B.—This Ballad has of late years served as 
the subject for some Novels & catch-penny 
Pamphlets, the makers of which have deviated 
still further from the original, than Mr. Liilo 
did. 



CRITICISMS 

ON 

" GEORGE BARNWELL." 



THIS Play was first acted at the Theatre Royal in 
Dniry Lane with great success* Although 'tis writ« 
ten in prose, and the language consequently not so 
dignified as that of the buskin is usually expected to 
be, yet it is well adapted to the subject, and exalted 
enough to express the sentiments of the characters, 
which are all exhibited in domestic life. The plot 
is ingenious, the catastrophe just » and the conduct 
of the whole affecting : and no lesson surely can be 
more proper or indeed more necessary to inculcate 
among that valuable body of youths, trained up to- 
the various branches of mercantile business, so 
eminently estimable in a land of commerce such as 
England ; and who must necessarily have large trusts 
confided to their care, and consequently large temp- 
tations thrown in the way of their integrity ; than 
warning Ihem how much greater strength will be 
added to those temptations, how almost impossible 
it will be for them to avoid the snares of ruin, if they 
suffer themselves but once to be drawn aside into the 
paths of the harlot, or permit their eyes once to 
glance on the allurements of the wanton, where they 
will be sure to meet with the most insatiable avarice 
to cope with on one hand, and an unguarded sensi- 
bility originally proceeding from the goodness of 
their own hearts, on the other, which will excite the 
practice of the most unprincipled artifices ou the 
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part of an abandon'd woman, to impose on, and 
plunge the unwary youth headlong into vice, infamy, 
and destruction. This warning is strongly* loudly 
given in this play ; and indeed 'lis to be wish'd that 
the performance was more frequent, or at least that 
the managers of the different Theatres would make 
a rule constantly to have it acted once at least in each 
house during the course of every period of those 
holidays in which the very youths to whom this 
instruction is addressed almost always form a con- 
siderable part of the audience. 

It has often been disputed whether Tragedies, in 
which the plots are taken from domestic life, should 
foe written in prose or metre ; the success of the pre- 
sent performance, and Mr. Moore's Gamester, must 
incline us very strongly in favour of the former. A great 
author, however, appears to have been of a difierent 
opinion. Mr. Gorges>£dmund Howard says, that upon 
communicating his play of the Female Gamester to 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, that gentleman observed, <' that 
'* he could hardly consider a prose tragedy as 
*^ dramatic; that it was difficult for the performers to 
^' speak it ; that let it be either in the middling or in 
^''low life, it may, though in metre and spirited, be 
*' properly familiar and colloquial ; that many in the 
'^ middling rank are not without erudition ; that all 
^ have the feelings and sensations of nature, and 
** every emotion in consequence thereof, as well as 
" the great ; that even the lowest when impassioned 
" raise their language ; and that the writing of prose 
" is generally the plea and excuse of poverty of 



gemus.'^ 



Biographia Dramatical vol. 2. 
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Substanee cf some Critical Remarks en this 
Tragedy, hy a Living Authoress. 

' Mr* lillo being a tradesman, was perhaps tbereby 
inflaenced to describe scenes in humble life ; beyond 
which his knowledge could only exist in theory ; and 
the popular balkid of George Barnwell snpphed him 
with ao excellent subject for indulging his taste, 
while it's moral tendency duly accorded lo his^ own 
private character. 
' Though not founded on the distresses of the gf^at^ 
yet Colly Cibber eagerly received thi^ Parthefic Drama, 
which was soon patronized by the Mercantile Interest, 
and aAer its first run of 20 successive nights in the 
summer, was also frequently represented to crouded 
houses during the following winter. 

Mr. Pope allowed that the Fable was well con- 
ducted ; the Language natural, and if sometimes 
elevated above the simplicity of the characters yet it 
ueveir was mean, nor deviated froni propriety of 
style calculated to affect the hearts 

False notions of elegance in woe had of late years 
reduced this tragedy almost to only a holiday .warn- 
ing for journeymen and apprentices, against the arts 
of profligate women, but i^hat brought it nearly into 
absolute contempt was giwg the part to actors 
whose appearance did not bear any resemblauce td 
-the bashful youth Barnwell b represented to hay« 
been; and who, from that cause, cquid not excite 

pity for his crimes ! arising partly from the 

difficulty of finding a performer young enough to 
represent a merchant's stripling-clerk,, and at the same 
time able to express the variooi and tumultuous 
passions supposed to agitate 'Tiis unexperienced 
bosom, which obstruction was not fully removed till 

VQL. I. o 



«< 
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Mr. Cbaries Kemble debated this play to the rank k 
formerly so jiutlj hdd, by nndertakiog the principal 
character, hi which he first appeared when about the 
age Barnwell is related to have been. 

The opioioD said to have been given by Dr. 
Johnson^ '' That he could hardly oonsideir a ptose 
" tragedy as dnitnatic'' was.delivered to .the Auttrior 
of an indifer^ut prtitaic tr&gedy hiid. before %be 
Poctor for hb opinioB, and wlis probably a gentle 
way of condemning that performance. 

[Obsermtions similar to .the. remainder of those 
fnade by IheLaci^ have already been fidly detailed in 
the preeecfing criticism copied from the Biogr^hia 
Dramatica.] 






TO 

SIR JOHN EYLES, BARONET, 

Member of FarliamenJt fcr^ amd AUmnan of the 
City ef Idmd^n^ and Sub-G^eemar of the Souths 
Sea Company* 



SIR, 

If Tragic Poetry be, as Mr. Dryden has some wher6^ 
Baid, tbe most excellent and most useful kind of 
writing, the more extensively useful the moral of any 
tragedy is, the more excellent that piece must be of 
its kind. 

' I h<^ I shall not be thought to insinuate that 
this, to which I have presumed to prefix your name, 
b such ; that depeiids on its fitness to answer the end 
pf tragedy, tiie exciting of the passions, in order to 
the correcting such of them as are criminal, either in 
Ikeir nature^ or through their excess. Whether the 
following scenes do this in any tolerable degree, is, 
with the deference diat becomes one who would not 
l)e thought Vain, submitted to your candid and im- 
}Muiial judgment. 
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What It would iofer is Ibis, I tkiok, evident truth ; 
that tragedy is so far from Josiog its dignity, by being 
acromtnodated to the circurastaoces of the generality 
of mankind, that it is more truly august in proportion 
to the extent of its influence, and the numbers that 
are properly affected by it. As it is more truly great 
to be the instrument of good to many, who stand in 
need of our assistance^ than to a very small part of 
that number. 

If Princes, &c. were alone liable to misfortunes, 
arising from vice, or weakness in themselves, or 
others, there would be good reason for confining the 
characters in tragedy to those of superior rank ; but, 
since the contrary is evident, nothing cau b^ more 
reasonable than to proportion the remedy to the dis- 
ease. 

I am far from denying that tragedies, founded on 
any instructive and extraordinary events io History, 
or weli-invented Fable, where the persons introduced 
are of tlie highest rank, are without their use, even 
to the bulk of the audience. The strong contrast 
between a Tamerlane and a l^jaaet, may have its 
weight with an unsteady people, and contribute t 
the fixing of them in the interest of a Frince of the 
icharaoter of the former, when, through their own 
levity, or the arts of designing men, they are render- 
ed factious and uneasy, though they have the highest 
reason to be satisfied. The sentiments and example 
of a Cdto, may inspire his spectators with a just sense 
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oftbe ynitut of liberty, when they see tibt honest 
patriot prefer death to an obUgatioD from a tyrant, 
vbo would sacrifice the constituliQn of bis conntry, 
and the Uberties of mankindi to bis ambition oc ve* 
▼enge. I have attempted, indeed, to enhuge the 
proWnce of the gniYer kind of poetry, and should he 
glad to see it carried on by some abkr band. Plays, 
founded on moral tales m private life, may be of 
admirable use, by carrying conricdon to the mind, 
with such irresistible force, as to engage all the 
faculties and powers of the soul in the cause of vir- 
tue, by stifling rice in its first principles. They who 
imagine this too much to be attributed to Tragedy, 
must be strangers to the energy of that noble q^cies 
of poetry. Shakspeare, who has given such amaimg 
prooft of his genius, in that as well as in Comedy, in 
Ms Hamlet, has the following fines : 

Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
That I have ; he would drown the stage with tears 
And cleave the general ear frith horrid speech; 
Make mad the guilty, and^appai the free. 
Confound the ignorant ; and amase indeed 
The very faculties of eyes and eara» 

And farther, m the same speech, 

• • I have heard, 

That guilty creatures sitting at a play. 

Have, by the very cunning of the scene, 
' Been struck so to the sou(, that presently 
They hate proclaun'd their malefiictions. 

o 2 
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Prodigious! yet strictly just. But I sBall not take 
up your vsdoable time with tny remarks ; only give 
ine leave just to observe, that he seems so firmly 
persuaded of the powl^r of a well wrote piece to pro- 
duce the effect here ascribied to it, as to make Ham- 
let venture his soul on the event, and. rather trust 
that, than a messenger from the other world, though 
it assum^, as he expresses it, his noble father's 
form, and assured him, thai it was his spirit. I'll 
have, says Hamlet, grounds more relative, 

The Play's the tiling, 

Wherein Fil catch the conscience of the king. 

Such Plays are the best answers to them who deny 
the lawfulness of the stage. 

Considering the novelty of this attempt, I thought 
it would be expected from me to say something in 
its excuse ; and I was unwilling to lose the opportu- 
nity of saying something of the usefulness of Tragedy 
in general, and what may be reasonably expected 
from the farther improvement of this excellent kind 
of poetry. 

Sir, I hope you will not think I have said too much 
of an art, a mean specimen of which I am ambi- 
tious euough to recommend to your favour and pro- 
tection. A mind, conscious of superior worth, as 
much despises flattery, as it is above it. Had I 
found in myself an inclination to so contemptible a 
vice, I sliQuld not have chose Sir John Eyles for my 
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patron. Aod indeed tfie best ierit panegyric, though 
strictly true, must place you in a light, much inferior 
to that in which you have long been fixed, by the 
love and esteem of your fellow citizens ; whose 
choice of you for one of their representatives in par- 
liament, has sufficiently declared their sense of your 
merit. Nor hath the knowledge of your worth been 
confined to the city. The Proprietors in the South- 
Sea Company, in which are included numbers of per- 
sons; as considerable for their rank, fortune, and 
understanding, as any in the kingdom, gave the 
greatest proof of their confidence, in your capacity 
and probity, when they chose you Sub-Governor of 
their Company, at a time when their afiairs were in 
the utmost confusion, and their properties in the 
greatest danger. Nor is the Cour| insensible of 
your importance. I shall not therefore attempt 
your character, nor pretend to add any thing to a 
reputation so well established. 

Whatever others may think of a Dedication where- 
in there is so much said of other things, and so little 
of the person to whom it is addressed, I have reason 
to believe that you will the more easily pardon it on 
liiat very account. 

I am Sir^ 

Your most obedient 

humble Servant, 

GEO. LILLO. 



PROLOGUE. 

Spoke by Mr. Cibber, Jun. 

The Tragic Muse, sublime, delights to show 
Princes distress and scenes of royal woe ; 
In awful pomp, majestic, to relate 
The fall of nations, or some hero's fate : 
That scepter*d chiefs may by example know 
The strange vicissitude of things below : 
What dangers on security attend : 
How pride and cruelty in ruin end : 
Mepce Providence supreme to know ; and own 
Humanity adds glory to a throne. 

In ev'ry former age, and foreign tongue, 
With native grandeur thus the Goddess sung. 
Upon our stage indeed, with wish'd success. 
You've sometimes seen her in a humbler dress; 
Great only m distress. When she complains 
In Southern's, Rowe's, or Olway's moving strains. 
The brilliant drops that fall from each bright eye. 
The absent pomp, with brighter jems, supply. 
I Forgive us then, if we attempt to show, 
^In artless strains, a tale of private woe. 
' A London 'Prentice ruin'd is our theme, 

Drawn from the fam'd old song, that bears his name* 

We hope yqur taste is not so high to scorn 

A moral tale, esteem'd e'er you were born ; 

Which for a century of rolling years, . 

Has fiird a thousand-thousand eyes with tears. 

If thoughtless youth to warn, and shame the age 

From vice destructive, ^ell t)ecomes the stage ; 

If this example innocence secure, 

Prevent our guilt, or by reflection cure ; 

If Millwood's dreadful guilt, and sad despair^ 

Commend the virtue of the good and fair, 

Tho' art be wanting, and our numbers fail. 

Indulge th' attempt injustice to the tale. 



DRAHATIS PEHSONJE. 



MEN, 

CBARACTSBS. 

Thorow goo<L 

^roggH^TUnclej o George) 
Geor^ Barnwell 
liuman. 
Blunt, 



VAMES. 

Mr. Bridgwater. 
Mr. Roberts. 
Mr. Cibber, Jun. 
Mr. W. Mills. 
Mr. R. Wetherilt. 



WOMEN. 

Maria, Mrs. Cibben 

MiUwood. Mrs. Butler. 

_JjttQrj^ Mrs. Claike. 

Ofiicers with their Attendants, Keeper, and Footmen. 

Scene, Lofiibii, aind mi adjaeeni Fillsge. 



TRB 

LONDON MERCHANT, 

OB TBB 

HISTORY 

OF 

GEORGE BARNWELL. "^ 

A (i T I. 

Scene, A room in Tkorowgootts Home. 
Enter THOROW66pi> and Trubican. 

Trubman. 

Sir, the packet fiom Genoa is arrived. 

[Give$ letters. 

T%&r, Heaten be praised, the storm that threatened 
dorroyfd mistress, puite reHgion, liberty and laws, is 
Sot a time diverted ; the haughty and revengeful 
^)aniardi disappointed of the loan on which he de- 
pended ^om iQenoa, must mm attend the slow return 
of wealth from his new worlds to supply his empty 
coffers, ere he can execute hb purposed invasion of 
Ottr hapjpy island ; by which means time is gained to 
make such preparations on our part as may, Heaven^ 
concurring, prev^t his malke, or turn the meditated 
mischief on himself. 

TV. He most be insensible indeed, who h not af- 
fbeted when tiie itfety <^f his country is concerned* 
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Sir, may I koow by what means — if I am too boM— • 

Thor. Your curiosity is laudable ; and I gratify it 
u'itb the greater pleasure, because from thence you 
may learn how hon^t roerchants, as such, may some- 
times contribute to the safety of their country, as 
they do at all times to its happiness; that if hereafter 
you should be tempted to any action that has the 
appearance of vice or meanness in it, upon reflecting 
on the dignity of our profession, you may with honest 
scorn reject whatever is unworthy of it. 

Tr. Should Barnwell, or I, who have the benefit of ' 
your example, by our ill conduct bring any imputa- 
tion on that honourable name, we must be left with- 
out e\cu8e. 

Thar, You compliment, young man. 

.[Trueman bows respectfully* 
V^y, I'm not offended. As the name of merchantj 
never degrades the gentleman, so by no means does! 
it exclude him; only take heed not to purchase the 
character of complaisant at the expence of your sin- 
cerity. But to answer your question, — ^The bank 
of Genoa had agreed at excessive interest and on 
good security, to advance the King of Spain a sum 

of money sufficient to equip his vast Armada, of 

which our peerless Elizabeth (more than in name the 
mother of her people) being well informed, sent WaW 
singham, her wise and faithful secretary, to consul! 
the mierchauts of this loyal city, who all agreed to 
direct their several agents to influence if possible, the 
Genoese to break their contract with the SpaniA 
court. Tis done, the state and bank of Genoa, having 
maturely weighed and rightly judged of their true 
interest, prefer the . friendship of the merchants of 
London, to that of a moiuarch, who proudly stiles 
himself King of both Indies, 

Tr. Happy success of prudeDt councfh ! What an 
expence of blood and treasure is here 9a?ed I Excdr 
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lent Queen ! O how unlike to former princes, who 
made the danger of foreign enemies a pretence to 
oppress their subjects, by taxes great and grevious to 
be borne. 

Thw» Not so our gracious Queen, whose richest 
•Exchequer is her people's love> as their happiness 
her greatest glory. 

Tr, On tlwse tenns to defend us, is to make our 
protection a l>enetit worthy her who confers it, and 
well worth our acceptance.^— Sir, have you ai^ com*- 
mands for me at this time. 

7%or. Only to look carefully over the files to see 
whether there are any Tradesmen's Mis unpaid ; and 
if there are, to send and discbarge them. We must 
not let artiticei^s lose their time, so useful to the pub«- 
lic and then: families, in unnecessary attendance. 

[Exit Trueman. 

Enter Maria. 

7%. Well, Maria, have y(m given orders for the en- 
tertainment 1 I would have it m some measure worthy 
the guests. Let there be plenty, and of the best ; 
that the courtiers, though they ^ould deny us citizens 
politeness, may at least commend our hospitality. 
^ ilfii. Sir^ I have endeavoured not to wrong your 
well known generosity by an ill- timed parsimony* 

Tilor. Nay, 'twas a needless caution, I have no 
cause to dpubt your prudence. 

Ma. Sir ! I find myself unfit £ot conversation at 
present. I should but increase the number of the com* 
panv, without adding to their satisfaction. 

Thor. Nay, my child, this melancholy must not be 
indulged. 

ilfa. Company will but increase it. I wish you 
would dispense with my absence; solitude best suit» 
jny present temper. 

VOL. ^» P 
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nor. Yoa ait not ins^dsible that it . is ciiilfflt oli 
your afSooBDt theae noble lords do me the fabnobr » 
frequently to grace my board ; should you be abseal, 
the disappoiotment may make them repent their eon- 
descensioo, and think their kilKmr lost 

Ma. He thbt shall think hb time or honour UM ih 
▼isiting you, can set no real value oo your daoghlei^a 
company, whose only itiiM'b that she is yoaks. The 
man of quality, Who «huscl» to eoiitene with a geiitlc»- 
mau and merchant of your worth and cfaarkicter, nmy 
confer honour by so doing, bnt he loaes none. 
, Thor. Come, come, Maria, I nebd -not tdl you Ihat 
a TQilng gentfenian may .prefer your coovbrsatibn to 
mme, ^et intend me no disrespect at all ; for dio' be 
nlay lorn od honour ,in my coitopai^, 'tis very tidtond 
for him toeapiect more pleasure in yours. I ramembor 
the tini^, when the company of the greatest and 
wisest man in the kingdom would have been insipid 
and tiresome to me, if it had deprived me of an op- 
portunity of oijoyjng your mother's. 

Ma. Your's no doubt was as agreeable to her ; for 
generous mhids knoW nb pli^asure in society btit 
wheite 'tis mutual. 

TTIor. Thou kndw'st I hate no heir, no child but 
the^ ; the fruits of mkny years soccessAil industry must 
all be thine ; pow it would give me pleasure great sEs 
my love, to see on whom you would bestow it^ I 
am daily solicited by men of the greatest itink and 
merit for leave to address you, but I have hitherto 
declined it». in hopes that by observation I should 
learn which way your inclination tends ; for as I knoW 
love to be essential to happiness in the married state^ 
I had rather my approbation should confirm your 
choice thaki direct it. 

Ma. What can Isayl bow shaH I answer, as i 
ought, this tenderness, so uncommon^ even ih'the 
best of parentr: But yott are without exalnple ; yet 
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had you been less tndulgent, I had been most wretch- 
ed. That 1 look on the croud of courtiers', that visit 
tere, with equal esteem, but equal indiiference, yon 
lia«e deserved, and I must needs confess ; yet had you 
. asserted your authority, and insisted on a parent's 
right to be ot>eyed, I had submitted, and to my duty 
sacrificed my peace. 

7%0r. From your perfect obedience in every other 
instance, I ^feared as n^uch; aad therefore would 
leave you without a bias in an affiiir whetein your 
happiness is so immediately concerned. 

Md, Whether firom a want df that just ambition 
that would liecome your (hiughtek*^ or from some 
other cause 1 know not; but, I find high l>irth and 
titles do not recommend the man^ who owns them, to 
my affections. 

nor. I would not that they should, unless bis 
meat recommends him more. A noble birth and 
fortune, though they make not a bad man good, yet 
they are a real advantage to a worthy oim» and 
place his virtues in the faurest light 

Jfa. 1 cannot answer fbf my incluiations, but 
they shall ever be submitted to your wisdom and 
authority ; and as you will not compel me to marry 
whexe I cannot love, so love shall never make me 
act contrary to my duty. Sir, have I your per- 
mission to retire. 

Ttor. ril see yon to your chamber. [Exeunt. , 

Scene, A room in Millwood's house. 
Millwood. Lucif^ waiting. 

Mdh How do I look to day, Lucy 1 
Lucy. O, killingly, madam! A little more 
red, and you'll be irresistible ! But why this more 
than oitdinary care of your dress and complexion? 
What iww conquest are you aiming at 1 
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•> Mill. A conquest, would be new indeed ! 

Lucy. Not to you. who make 'em every day,-^ 
but to me. Well! 'tis what I'm never to expect,. 

unfortunate as I am: but your wit and 

beauty 

Mill, First made me a wretch, and still continue 
roe so. — Men, however generous or sincere t6 one 
another, are all selfish hypocrites in their affairs 
with us. We are no otherwise esteemed or regarded 
by Ihem, but as we contribute to their satisfaction. 

Lucy. You are certainly, madam, on the wrong 
side in this argument : Is not the expence all theirs I 
And I am sure it is our own fault if we hav nt our 
share of the pleasure. . 

Mill. We are but slaves to men. 

Lticj/. Nay, 'tis they that are slaves most certain- 
ly ; for we lay them under contribution: 

Mill. Slaves have no property ; no, not even in 
themselves. All is the victor's. 

Lucy. You are strangely arbitrary in your prin- 
ciples, madam. 

Mill. I would have my conquests compleat, like 
those of the Spaniards in the new worid ; who first 
plundered the natives of all the wealth they had, 
and then condemned the wretches to the mines for 
life,, to work for more. 

Lucy. Well, I shall never approve of your scheme 
of government : I should think it much more poli- 
tic, as well as just, to find my subjects an easier 
employment. 

Mill. It is a general maxim among the knowing 
part of mankind, that a woman without virtue, like 
a ipan without honour or honesty, is capable of 
any action, though never so vile : and yet what pains 
will they not take, what arts not use, to seduce us 
from our innocence, and make us contemptible and 
wicked, even in their own opinions I. Then is it 
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Hot jiist) the 'viliaios, to their cost, should find nt 
ifo. But guilt makes them suspicious, and keeps 
tbem on their guard ; therefore we can take advan- 
tage only of the young and innocent part of the 
sex, who having never injured woman, apprehend 
no injury from them. 

jMcif. Ay, they must t>e young indeed. 

Mills Such a one, I think, I have found. As 

Fve passed through the city, I have often observed htm 

^ receiving and paying considerable sums qf money ; 

from thence I conclude he is etnjployed in aiairs of 

contequence. 

Lucy. Is he handsome? 

Mill, Ay, ay, the stripling is well made. 

Ijueif. AlN>ut 

Mill. Eighteen 

Lucif. Innocent^ handsome^ and about eighteen, 
you'll l>e vastly happy. Why if you manage well, 
you may keep him to yourself these two or three 
years. 

MilL If I manage well, I shaU have done with 
him niuch sooner. Uaving^long b^ a design on him ; 
and meeting him yesterday, 1 made a iiiU stop, and 
gaang wishfully on his face, asked him his name: 
he blushed, and I>owin^ very low, answered George 
Barnwell. I begged his ^rdon for the freedom I 
bad taken, and told him, dial be was the person I 
bad long wished to see, and to whom I bad an afiair 
of importance to communicate, at a pioper time 
and place. He named a tavern; I talked of honour 
and reputation, and invited him to my bouse: bo 
swallowed the bait, promised to come, and this is the 
time I expect him. [knocking at the donnr.] Some- 
body knoeks^— d'ye hear; I am at home tonolmdy 
to-day, but him. ' [Exit l«Kc;y.]— Less adairs must 
give way to those of more conseqamce i and i am 
P 2 
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Strangely niistakea if this does not prove of great 
importance to me and him too, before I have done 
with hina. Now, after what manner shall I receive 
him 1 Let me consider — what manner of person am 
I to receive 1 He is young, innocent, and bashful ; 
therefore I roust take care not to shock him at first. ^ 
But then, if 1 have any skill in phisiognomy, he is 
amorous^ and, with a little assistance, will soon get 
the better of his modesty. I'll trust to nature, who 
does won4ers in these matters. If to seem what one. 
is not, in order to be the better liked for what one 
really is ; if to speak one thing, and mean the direct 
contrary, be art in a )voman, 1 know nothing of 
nature. 

Enter Barnwell bowing very lour, Lucy ai a 
distance. 

Mill. Sir! the surprise and joy I 

Sam. Madam. 

Mill. This is such a favour, [advancing. 

Bam. Pardon me, madam^ 

Mill. So unhoped for,— r— [still advances. 

[Barnwell salutes her and retires in confusion. 
To see you here. Excuse the confusion.— 

Bam. I fear I am too bold. * 

Mill. Alas, Sir I All my apprehensions proceed 
from my fears of your thinking me so. — Please, Sir, 
to sit. — 1 am as much at a loss how to receive this 
honour as I ought, as I am surprized ^t y^ur good- 
ness in conferring it. 

Bam. I thought you had expected me. I pro- 
mised to come. 

Mill. That is the more surprizing; few men are 
«uch religious observers of their word. 

Bam. All, who are honest, are. 

Mill. To one another : But we silly women are 
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seldom thought of consequence enough to gain a 
place in jour remembrance. 

[laying her hand on his^ as hy accident* 

Bam, Her disorder is sogreat^ she don't per- 
ceive she has laid her hand on mine. Heaven I how 
she trembles ! What can this mean ! {Aside, 

Mill. The interest I have in all that relates to 

you, (the reason of which you shall know hereafter) 

xcites my curiosity; and, were I sure you would 

rdon my presumption, I should desire to know 
your real sentiments on a very particular affair. 

Bam. Madam, you may command my poor 
thoughts on any subject ; I have none that I would 
conceal 

Mili. You'll think me bold. 

Bam, No, indeed. 

Mill, What then are your thoughts of love T 

Bam, If you mean the love of women, I have 
not thought of it all. My youth and circqm- 
stances make such thoughts improper in me yet: 
But if you mean the general love we owe to man* 
kind, 1 think no one has more of it m his temper 
than myself. I do not know that person in the 
world whose happiness I do not wish, and would not 
promote, were it in my power. In an especial man- 
ner I love my Uncle^ and my Master, but, above all, 
my friend. 

Mill. You have a friend then, whom you love? 

Barn, As he does me, sincerely. 

Mt//. He is, no doubt, often biased with your 
company and conversation. 

Bam. We live in one house together^ and both 
serve the s?ime worthy merchant. 

Mill, Happy, happy youth ! who e'er thou' art, 
I envy thee, and so must all, who see and ktiow this 
youtlh [Aside,] What have I lost, by being formed 
a woman! I bate my sex, myself. Had I been a 
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man, I might, perhaps, have been as happy in your 
frienciship, as he who now enjoys it: — h^ as il 
^ Oh! 

Baru. I never observed women before, or this is* 
sure the most beautiful of her sex, [AMe.] You 
seem disordered, madam I may I know the cause 1 ^ 

Miil. Do not ask me, — I can never speak it^ 
whatever is the cause ; — I wish for things impossible : 
— I would be a servant, bound to the same master 
as vou are, to five In one house with yoq. 

^uni. How strange, and yet how kind, her wordf 
and actions are ? And the efie^t \]^ey have on me 19 
as strange. I feel desires 1 never knew before; 
I must be gone, while I have power to go, [Astde^J 
madam, I humbly take my leave. 

Mill. You will not sure leave me so soon ! 

Bam, Indeed I must. 

Mill. You cannot be so cruel! I have pre« 
pared a poor supper, at which I promised myself 
your company. 

Barn. I am sorry I must refuse the honour that 
you designed me;— But my duty to my master calls 
me hence. I never yet neglected his service : he is 
so gentle, and so good a master, tfa^t should I wrong. 
' him, though he might forgive me, I- never should for- 
give myself.' 

Mill. Am I refused, by the first man, the second 
favour I ever stooped to ask ? Go then thou proud 
hard-hearted youth. But know, you are the only 
man that couki be found, who would let me sue 
twice for greater favours. 

Bam. What shall I do! How shall I go or 
stay! 

Mill. Yet do not, do not, leave me. I wish my 

sex's pride would meet your scorn: Biil when I 

, look upon you, when I behold those eyes, Oh I spare 

my tongue, and let my blushes^ 8|)eak. This flood ni 
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tears to that will force their way, and declare—what 
woman's modesty should hide. 

Bam, Oh, heavens ! she loves ine, worthless as I 
am ; her looks, her words, her flowing tears confess 
it : and can I leave her then ? Ob, never, never. 
Madain, dry up those tears. Yoa shall command 
me always; I will stay here for ever, if you'd have 
nie^ 

lAicy, So ! she has wheedled him out of his virtue 
of obedience afready, and will strip him of all the 
rest, one after another, 'till she has left him as few 
as her ladyship, or myself. [Aside. 

MilL Now you are kind, indeed ; but I mean not 
to detain you always: I would have you shake off all 
slavish obedience to your master; but you may 
serve him still. 

. LMcy. Serve him still! Aye, or he'll have no 
opportunity of fingering his cash, and then he'll not 
serve your end, I'll be sworn. [Ande, 

Enter Blunt. 

Blunt. Madam, supper's on the table. 

,MilL Come, Sir, you'll excuse all defects. 

My thoughts were too much employed on my guest 
to observe the entertainment. 

[Exeunt Millwood and Bamw^lL 

Blunt. What is all this preparation, this elegant 
supper, variety of wines, and niusic, for the enter- 
tainment of that young fellow ! 

Lucy. So it seems. 

Blunt. What is our mistress turned fool at last ! 
fhe's in love with him, I suppose. 

Lucy. I suppose not, — but she designs to make 
hinrin love with her, if she can. 

Blunt, What will she get by that ? He seems nn* 
der agie, and can't be supposed to have much money. 
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Lucy. But bis master has; aod that's the sane 
thing,, as shell manage it. 

Blunt. I doB*t like this fooling with' a hambome 
young fellow ; while she's endeavouring to edsnaee 
him, she may be caught herself. 

iMcy. Nay, were she like me, that would cer- 
tainly be the consequence;' for, J confess, there aa 
something in youth and . innocence that moves me 
mightily. 

Blunt. Yes, so does the smoothness and plump- 
ness of a partridge move a mighty desire in the hawk 
to be the destruction of it. - 

Lucy. Why» birds are their prey, as men are 
ours; though, as you observed, we are sometimes 
caught ourselves : but that I dare say will never be 
the case with our mistress. 

Blunt. I wish it may prove so ; for you know we 
all depend upon her : should sbe trifle away her 
time' with a young fellow, that there's nothing to be 
got by, we must all starve. 

LMcy. There's no danger of that, for I am sure 
she has no view in this affair, but interest. 

Blunt. Well, and what hopes are tliere of success 
in that] 

iMcy. The most promising that can be. 'Til 
true, the youth has his scruples ; but she'll soon teach 
him to answer them» by stifling bis conscience. 0,the 
lad is in a hopefiil way^ depend upon it. [Exemd. 

Scene, Barnwell and Millwood at an ei^ 
tertainment with musie and singing.-^ 

Barn. What can I answer !— All that I know ii^ 
that you are lair, and I am miserable. 

Mill. We are both so, and yet the fault is ia our- 
aelves. 

Bam* To ease our present aagttisb, by {daogif^ 
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into gttOt, 18 to buy a moment's pleasure with an age 
of pain. 

MilL I should have thought the joys of love as 
lasting, as they are great; if ours prove otherwise, 
'tis your inconstancy roust make them so. 

Bam. The law of Heaven will not be reversed ; 
smdthat requires us to govern our passions. ^ 

. Mitt. To ^e us sense of beauty and desires, 
and yet forbid us to taste and be happy, is cruelty to 
nature. Have we passions only to torment us ! 
i B4irn. To hear you talk,*— though in the cause of 
vioer' — ^to §82e upon yoiir beauty,— -press your 
kand, — ^--and see your snoMr»white bosom heave and 
All, — -enflames my wishes; my pulse beats high, 



'<^ my senses all are in a hurry, and I am on 
the rack of wild desire; yet for a moment^ guilty 
. pleaaure, shall I lose my innocenee, my peace of 
unndi and hopes of solid happiness 1 

MUL Chimeras all,- — 

Come on with mfe and prove, 

No joy b like woman kind, nor Heav'n like love. 

Btnm. I would not, yet I must on. 

Reluctant thus, the merchant quits his ease. 
And trusts to rocks, and sands, and stormy seas ; 
kn hopes some unknown golden coast to find. 
Commits himself, tho' doubtful, to the wind, 
Jjongs much for joys to come, yet mourns those left | 
behind. 

[ExeuuL 
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A C T II. 

Scene, A room in Thorowgood's house* 

Enter Barnwell. 
Barn, How strange are all things round me I 
like some thief, who treads forfaadden ground, 
fearful I enter each ajpartment of this well known 
house. To guilty love, as if tliat was too little, 
already have I added breach of trust. A. thief! 
Can I know myself that wretched thing, and look my 
honest friend Rnd injured master in the face 1 Tho' 
hypocrisy may a while conceal my guilt, at length 
it will be known, and public shame and ruin must en- 
sue. In tlie mean time, what must be my life? ever 
to speak a language foreign to my heart ; hourly to 
add to the number of my crimes in order to conceal 
them. Sure such was the condition of the grand 
apostate, when first he lost his purity ; like me dis- 
consolate he wandered, and while yet in heaven, bore 
all his future hell about hiin* 

JSii^erTRUBMAN. 

Tr. Barnwell ! O how I rejoice to see you safe ! 
so will our master and his gentle daughter, who dur; 
ing your absence often inquired after you. 

Bam. Would he were gone, his officious love will 
pry into the secrets of ray soul. lAside. 

Tr. Unless you knew the pain the whole family 
has felt on your account, you cannot conceive how 
much you are beloved; but why thus cold and silent I 
when my heart is full of joy for your return, why 
do you turn away % why thus avoid me? what have 
I done ? how am I altered since you saw me last t 
Or rather what have you done ?. and why are yoa 
thus changed ? for I am still the same. 
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Aim. What have I done indeed 1 [Aside, 

Tr, Not speak nor look upon me ! 

Barn. By my face he will discover all I would coin 
ceal ; mcthiokt already I begin to hate liim. [Aside. 

Tr* I cannot bear this usage from a friend, one 
whom till now I ever found so loving, whom yet I 
love, though this unkiiidness strikes at the root of 
friendshipy and might destroy it ia any breast but 
mine. 

Bam. I am not well. [Turning to kirn.] Sleep has 
been a stranger to these eyes since you beheld-tfaera 
last. 

7r. Heavy^ they look indeed, and swoln with 

tears; now they o'erflow ;— rightly did my 

jtympathisiog heart forbode last night when thou 
wast absent^ something fatal to our peace. 

Bam. Your frienddbip engages you too far. My 
troubles, whatever they are, are mine alone, you 
have no interest in them, lior ought your concern 
for me give you a moment's pain. 

Tr. You speak as if yon knew of friendship no* 
thiog but the naine. Before I saw your grief I 
felt it. Since we parted last I have slept no more 
than you, but pensive in my chamber sat alone, 
ami spent the tedious night iu wishes for your safety 
and return; even now, though ignorant of the ^ause, 
yoiir sorrow wounds me to the heart. 

Barn. Twill not be always thus, fritodshtp and 
all engagements ceas<e, as circumstances and occar- 
sions vary; and since you once may hate me, per- 
haps it might be better for us both that now yoH 
loved me less. * 

Tr. Sure I but dream ! without a cause would 
Barnwell use me thus, ungenerous and ungrateful 

youth farewell^ 1 shall endeavour to follow your 

advice, — [Going.] Yet stay, perhaps I am too rastn 

VOL. I. Q 
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and ai^gry wheth the cause demands compassion. 
Some uDforeseen calamity may have befkUen him too 
great to beir. 

Bitrn^ What partamlfedaced to act; 'tis vile 

and base to move his temper thus; the best of 
friends and mcD. [Ande. 

Tr. I am to bhime, prythee forgive me, Barnwell. 
Try to compose your ruffled mind, and let me 
know the cause that thus transports you from 
yotirself: my friemlly counsel may restore your 
peace. 

Bam. All that is possible for man to do for man, 
your generous friendship may effect ; but here even 
Ibat's in vain.. 

Tr. Something dveadful is labouring in your breast, 
O give it vent and let me share your grief» 'twill ease 
your piiin should it admit no cure ; and make it 
lighter by the part 1 be^r. 

i3am. Vain supposition I my. woes increase by 
being observed, should^ the cause be known they 
"Would exceed all bounds. ... 

. .IV. So well I know thy honest heart, gaill cannot 
haiiKHir there. ... ... 

Bartu. O torture insupportable I [Ant^ 

Tr. Then why am 1 eatladed, Imve I a thought I 
would conceal from you. 

Bam. If still, you urge me on this hated subject, 
rU never enter more beneath this roof, nor see your 
fiice again. 

. TV. Tb strange, — but I have done, say but yoa 
bate me not. 

Bam. Hate you! I am not that monster yet. 

TV*. 6haU our frietadship still continue. 
. . Bam, It is a blessii^ I never was worthy of, yd 
now must stand on terms ; and but upon conditioos 
can confirm it. 

TV. What are they 1 
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Bern, Nev«r hereafter, though you«hoald wond^ 
at my conduct, desire to know more than I am 
willing to neveai. 

Tr. Tis hard, bdt upon any conditions I must be 
your friends 

Bam. Then, as much a» one lost to himself can 
be anothei's, 1 am yours. [Embracing. 

TV. Be ever so, and may heaven restore yoiir 
peace. 

Bam, Will yesterday return I We have heard 
llie glorious sun, that till then incessant rolledi 
once stopped his rapid course, and once went back: 
The dead have risen; and parched rocks poured 
forth a liquid stream to quench a people's thirst : 
the sea divided, and fortiied walls of water, while a 
^hole' nation passed in safety through its sandy bosom: 
hungry lions have refused their prey: and men 
unhurt have walked amidst consuming flames; but 
never yet did time once past, return. 

Tr. llibugfa the continued chain of time has never 
on^e been broke, nor ever will, but uninterrupted 
must keep on its course, till lost in eternity it ends 
there where it first begun ,* yet as heaven can re- 
pair wiiatever evils time can bring upon us, he 
who trusts heaven ought never to despair. But 
busincfss requires our attendance^ business, the 
^out^'s best preservative from ill, as idleness his worst 
of snares. Will you go with me ? 

Barn. I'll take a little time to reflect on what has 
past, and follow you. [ExiiTrueman. 

Bam. I might have trusted Trueqian lo have 
applied to my uncle to have repaired the wrong I 
have done my master; but what of Millwood? must 
I expose her too 1 ungenerous aad base ! then 
heaven requires it not. But heaven requires that 
I forsake her. What ! never see her more ! Does 
heaven require that, ^I hope I may see her, and 
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heaven not be offended. Pre9uai|>tuous hopi», 

dearly already have 1 proved my frailty ; should I 
once more tempt heaven, I may be lellt to fall never 
to rise again. Yet shall I leave^ her, for ever leave 
her, and not let her know the cause? She who 
loves me with such a boundless passion ; can craelty 
be duty 1 1 judge of what she then must feel, by 
what 1 now endure. The love of Hfe and fear of 
shame, opposed by inclination strong as death or 
shame, like wind and tide in raging conflict met, 
when neither can prevail, keep me in doubt. How 
then can I determine ? 

Enter Thorowgood. 

Thor. Without a cause assigned, or notice given, 
to absent yourself last night was a fault, young tnaoy 
and I came to chide you for it, but hope I am pre- 
. vented; that modest blush, the confusion so visible in 
your ^ce, speak grief and shame : when we have 
offended heaven, it requires no more ; and shall man, 
who needs himself to be forgiven, be harder to ap- 
pease : If my pardon or love be of moment to your 
peace, look np secure of both. 

Barn. This goodness has o'ercome me. [Aside^ 
O sir ! you know not the nature and extent of my 
offence ; and I should abuse your mistaken bounty 
to receive 'em. Though I had rather die than speak my 
shame; though racks could not have forced the gqihy 
secret from my breast, your kindness has. 

Tlun'y Enough, enough, whatever it be, this con- 
cern shows X you are convinced, and I am satisfied. 
How painful is the sense of guilt to an ingenuous 
mind ; ^somc youthful folly which it were pru- 
dent not to enquire wito. When we consider the 

frail condition of humanity, it may raise our pity, 
not our wonder, that youth should go astray ; when 
reaison, weak at the best when opposed to inclioa- 
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tton, scarce formed, and wboDy unassisted by expe- 
rbnce, lainUy contends, or willingly becomes the 
aiave of sense. Xhe stale of yootb is much to be 
deplored ; and the more so because they see k not ; 
they being then to danger most exposed, when they 
are least prepared for their defence. [Aside. 

Barn. It wi)l be known, and you recall your par- 
don and abhor me. 

Thor, I never will ; so heaven confirm to me the 
)»ardon of my offences. Yet be upon your guard 
in this gay thoughtless season of your life ; now, 
when the sense of pleasure is quick, and passion high, 
the voluptuous appetites raging and tierce, demand 
the strongest curb; take heed of a relapse: when 
vice becomes habitual, the very power of leaving it 
is lost. 

Bam. Hear me then on my knees confess. 

T&or. I will not hear a syllable more upon this sub- 
ject ; it were not mercy, but cruelty, to bear what 
must give you such torment to reveal. 

B(nm. This generosity amazes and distracts me. 

Thor. This remorse makes thee dearer to roe tfaaii 
if thou hadst never offended; whatever is your 
fiiult, of this Vm certain, 'twas hafder for you to 
offnid than me to pardon. [Ekit. 

-'.■ Barn. Vi^in, villaan, villain ! basely to wrong 
so excellent a man: should i. again iwlom to folly 

detested thought; but what of Millwood 

Ihctt?-^ — Why, I renounce bet ;-^-^ I give her up; 
■ ■ -t he druggie is over, and virtue ftas prei^ed. 
Reas«n may convince, but. giaiitode compels. This 
unlooked for generosity has saved me from destruc- 
lieo. ' • ' ■ [GUmf. 

Enter to him a Fvatm^n, 

Foot. Sir, two ladies, ' firom yiiar* uncle in the 
«0untvy, desire to se# you. » 
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Bam. Who should they be? [Aside.] TeU them 

I'll wait upon them. [Exit Footman. 

. Methinks I dread to see them.-i — Guilt, what a 

coward hast thou made me? Now every thing 

alarms me. [Exit. 

Scene, Another room in ThorowgootTa house. 

Enter Milwood and Lucy, and to them a 
Footman, 

Foot. Ladies, he'll wait upon you immediately. 

Mill. 'Tis very well. 1 thank you. 

[Exit Footman. 

£nfer Barnwell. 

Barn. Confusion! Millwood. , 

Mill. That angry look tells me that here I'm an 

unwelcome guest ; I fear'd as much, the unhappy 

are so every where. 

Barn. Will nothing but my utter ruin content you ? 

Mill. Unkind and cruel ! lost myself, your hap- 
piness is now my only care. 

Bam. How did you gain admission ? 

Mill. Saying we were desired by your uncle to 
vmi and deliver a message to you, we were received 
by the family without suspicion, and with much 
respect directed here. 

Bam. Why did you come at sdl ? 

Mill. I never shall trouble you more, I'm come 
to take my leave for ever. Such is the malice of 
my fate. I go hopeless, despairing ever to return. 
This hour is all I have left me. Oiie short ^our 
is all I have to bestow on love and you, for whom I 
thought the longest life too short. 

J^am* Then we aw met to part for ever? 

Mill. It must be so ; — ^-ryet think not that time 
•r absence ever shall put a period to my grief, 
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or make me love you less ; though I must leave you, 
yet condemn me not. 
^ Bam. Condemn you 1 No, T approve vour resok- 

tiOH, and rejoice to bear it ; 'tis just, ^'tis necessary, 

1 have well weighed, and found it sp* 

lAtcy, I'm afraid the young man has more sense^ 
than she thought he had. [Aside. 

Bam, Before you came I had determined never 
to see you more. ' 

* Mill. Confusion ! [Aside. 

, Lucy. Ay ! we are all ont ; this is a tura so unex- 
pected, that I shall make nothing of my part, Ifaey 
nittst e'en play the scene l>etwixt themselves. [Aside. 

MUL Twas some relief to think, though absent, 
you would lov€ me still; but to find, though for- 
tune had been kind, that you, more cruel and in- 
constant, had resolved to cast me off. ^This, as I 

never could expect, I have not learnt to bear. 

Bam. I am sorry to hear you blame in me, a 
resoitttioQ that so well becomes us both. 

MUL I have reason for what 1 do, but you bav« 
none. 

Bam. Can we want a reason for parting, wh« 
have so many to wish we never bad met. 
. Mill. Look on me, Barnwell ; am I deformed or 
old, that satiety so soon succeeds eiyoyment ? nay, 
look again, am I not she whom yesterday you 
thought the fairest aud the kindest 6f her sex I 
whose hand, trembling with extacy, you prest and 
moulded thus, while on my eyes you gazed with 
such delight, as if desire increased by being fed. 

Barn. No more, let me repent my former follies, 
ifpossible, without remembering what they were. 

MdL Whyl 

Barn. Such is my frailty that 'tis dangerous. 

MUL Where is the danger, since we are to parti 
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Bam. The thought of tb«t ahreadj is too 
painful. 

MiiL If it be paioful to part, then I m^y hope at 
least you do nQt hate me I 

Bam. No, ^qo^ 1 never said I did,— — ^O 

my heart I— 

MiU. Perhaps you pity mel 

Bam. I do, -l do, indeed, I do. 

Mill. You'll think upon me? 

Bam. Doubt it not while I cafi think at all. 

Mill. You may judge an embrace at parting too 
sreat a favour, though it would be the last? [He 
dram back.] A look shall then suffice, — ^fareweU 
for ever. [Ej^ with Lucy. 

Bam. If to resolve to suffer be to^couquer, I have 
cooquered. Painful victory ! 

Re-enter Millwood and Lucy. 

Mill* One thing I had forgot, 1 never must 

return to my own house again. This I thought 
pro^'er to let you know, lest your mind should change, 
Bud you should seek in vain to find me there, for* 
give me this second intrusion ; I only came to give 
you this caution, and that perhaps was needless. 

Barn. I hope it was, yet it is kind, and I must 
thank you for it. 

Mill, My friend, your arm. [To Lucff.] Now 
I am gone for ever. [Croing. 

Barn. One thing more ; sure tfaere^ no dah* 

ger in my knowing where you go ? If you think 
otherwise ] • 

MilL AlasI [Weeping. 

iMcy. We are right I find, that's ray cue. [^Ande. 
Ah ; dear sir, ahe's going she knows not whiMier ; 
' but go she must. 

J^rtL Humanity obliges me to wish you well ; 
4 
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why will yott tbus expose yourself to seedless 
troubles? 

Lucy. Nay, there's no lielp for it : she must quit 
the towQ immediately, aud the kiogdom as soon as 
possible ; it was no small matter you may be sure, 
tfaat;could make her resolve to leave you. 
^ Miil* No more, my friend ; since he for whose 
dear sake alone I suffer, and am content to Suffer, 
is kind and pities me. Where e er 1 wander through 
wilds and desarts, benighted and forlorn, that 
thought shall give me comfort. 

Barn, F5»r ray sake ! O tell me how ; which way 
am I so cursed as to bring such ruin on thee? 

Mill. No matter, I am contented with my lot. 

Bam. Leave me not in this uncertainty. 
- Mill. 1 have said too much. 

Bam. How, how am I the cause of your undoing! 

Mill. To know it will but increase your troubles. 

Barn. My troubles can't be greater than they are. 

JLucy. Well, well, sir, if slie won't satisfy you, 
I will. 

Bam. I am bound to you beyond expression. 

Mill. Remember, sir, that I desired you not to 
bear it. . 

Barn. Begin, and ^se my tacking expectation. 

Lucy. Why you must know, my lady here was 
an only ^child ; but her parents dying while she 
was young, left h«r and her fortune, (no incon- 
siderable one, I assure you) to the care of a gentle* 
iniin, who has a good estate of his own. 

MiU, Ay, ay, the barbarous man is rich enough; 
—but what are riches when compared to love ? 

Lucy. For a while he performed the office of a 
faithful guardian, settled her in a house, hired her 

jservauts ; but you have seen in what manner she 

lived, so I need say no more of that. 

Mill. How I shaU live hereafter, heaven knowi. 
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Lucy. All things weot oa as one could wish, 
till, some time ago, his wife dying, he fell violeatly 
in love with his change, and would fain have 
married her: now the man is neither old nor ii^y» 
but a good personable sort of a man, but I don't 
know how it was she could never endure him ; in 
short, her ill usage so provoked him, that he brought 
in an account of his executorship, wherein he makes 
her dehtor to him* 

MHL'k trifle hi itself, hot more than enough 
to ruin me, whom, by this unjust account, he bad 
stripped of all before. 

Lucy. Now she having neither money, nor friend, 
except me, who am as unfortunate as herself, be 
compelled her to pass his account, and give bond 
for the sum be demanded ; but still provided hand- 
somely for her, and continued his courtship, till 
being informed by bis spies (truly I suspect some 
in her own family) that you were entertained at her 
house, and stayed with her all night, he came 
this morning raving, and storming like a mad-* 
man, talks no more of marriage; so there's no 
hopes of making up« matters that way, but vows 
her ruin, unless she'll allow bun the same £aivour 
that he supposes she ^routed you. 

B»n. Must she be ruin'd, or find her refuge in 
another's arms ? 

MilU He gave me but an hour to resolve in, 
thats happily spent with you; and now I go. 

JBam. To be exposed to f\ll the rigours of the 
various seasons; the summer's parching heat, and 
winter's cold, unhoused to wander friendless through 
the unbospitable world, in misery and want; at- 
tended with fear and danger, and pursued by malice 
and revenge, would'st thou endure all this for me, 
and can I do nothing, nothing to prevent it t 
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iMCff* ^lls reaHy a ptty, there can be no way found 
out. 

Barn. O where are all my resolutions now ; liWe 
early -vapours, or the morning dew, chased by the 
aan'swajm beams they're vanished and lost, as though 
they had never been. 

Xucy. Now I advbed her, Sir, to comply with the 
gentleman, that would not only put an end to her 
troubles, bnt make her fortune at once. . 

Bam, Tormenting fiend, away. I had rather 
fierish, nay, see her perish, than have her saved by 
him; I will myself prevent her ruin, tho' with my 
own. A moment's patience ; 1*11 return immediately. 

[Exit. 

iMcy, Twas well yoa came, or by what I can 
perceive, you had. lost him. 

MiH. That, I must confess, was a danger I did* 
not foresee; I was only afVaid he should have 
come without money. You know a house of en* 
tertainment, Hke mine^ is not kept with nothing. 

Lue^. That's very, true ; but then you should be 
reasonable in your demands ; 'tb pity to discourage 
a yoang man. 

Enter BAR^vrthh. 

" Bam. What am I about to do! Now you^ 
who boast your reason all sufBcient, suppose 
yourselves in my condition, and determine for me ; 
whether it's right to let her suffer for my faults, or, 
by this snail addition to my guilt, prevent the ill 
effects of what is past. 

Luc^. These young sinners think every tiling in 
the ways of 'wickedness so strange, — but I could 
tell him that this b nothing Imt what's very com- 
mon ; for one vice as naturally begets another, at 
a father a son : but he'U find out that himselfj if he 
lives long enough. 
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Barn. Here, take this, anil with it .purchase your 
deliverajice ; return to your house, and live in peace 
and safely. 

Mill. So 1 may hope to see you there agdn. - » 

Barn. Answer me not, — but fiy, — least, in the 
agonies of my remorse, I take again what is not 
mine to give, and abandon thee to want and 
jnisery. 

Mill. Say but you'll come. 

Barn. You are ray fate, my heaven, or my bell ; 
only leave me now, dispose of me hereafter as yoo 
please. [Exeunt Millwood and iMcy^ 

Barn. What have I done. Were my resolu- 
tions founded on reason, and sincerely made, — 
why then has heaven suffered me to fall? I soiight 
not the occasion ; and, if my heart deceives me 
not, compassion and generosity were my motives. 
Is virtSr'nncoRsistent with itself, or are vice 
and virtue only empty names? Or do they de- 
pend. OB accidents, beyond our power to produce, 
or to prevent, — wherein we have no part, and yet 
must be determined by the event ? But why should 
I attempt to reason? All is confusion, horror, and 
remorse ; I tind I am lost, cast down from ail my 
late erected hopes, and plunged again in guilt, yet 
scarce know how or why— ^ 

Such undistinguished horrors make my brain, ' 
Like hell, the seat of darkness, and of pain. 

[Exit. 

END OF TH£ SECOND ACT» 
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ACT III. 

ScENB^ a room in Thorovogood*8 house. 

THOROWGOOD flfldTRUEMAN Sitting at 
a table with account books. 

Thor. Melhinks I would not have you ouly learn 
the method of merchandize, and practise it hereafter, 
merely as a means of getting wealth. Twill be welt 
worth your pains to study it as a science. See how 
it IS founded in reason, and the nature of things. 
Hew it has 'promoted humanity, as it has opened and 
yet keeps up an intercourse between nations, far re- 
mote from one another in situation, customs and 
religion ; promoting arts, industry, peace aiid plenty ; 
by mutual benefits diffusing mutual love from pole to 
pole. 

TV. Something of this I have considered, and 
hope, by your assistance, to extend my thoughts 
much farther. I have ol>served those countries, 
'where trade is promoted and encouraged, do not 
make discoveries to destroy, but to improve man- 
kind, by love and friendship ; to tame the fierce, and 
polish the most savage, to teach them the advantages 
of honest trafEck, by takiitg from them, with their 
own consent, thtir useless superfluities, and giving 
them, in return, what, from their igiu>rance in manual 
arts, their situation, or some other accident they stand 
in need of. 

Thor, Tis justly observed: the populous east, 
luxuriant, abounds with glittering gems, bright 
pearls, aromatick spices, and health-restoring drugs : 
The late-found western world glows with unnumber'd 
veins of gold and silver ore. On every climate, and 

YOL. I. R 
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on every country, heaven has bestowed some good 
peculiar to itself. It is the industrious merchant's 
business to collect the various blessings of each soil 
and climate, and, with the product of the whole, to 

enrich his native country. ^Well ! I have examined 

your accounts: they are not only just, as I have al- 
ways found them, but regularly kept, and.fairly entered. 
I commend your diligence. Method in business is 
the surest guide. He, who ne^ects it, frequently 
stumbles, and always wanders perplexed, uncertain, 
and in danger. Are Barnwell's accounts ready for 
my inspection; he does not use to be the last on 
these occasions. 

Tr, Upon receiving your orders he retired, I 
thought, in some confusion. If you pAekse, I'll go 
and hasten him. I hope he has not beeki guilty of any 
neglect. 

jHlor. I'm now going to the Exchange; let him 
know, at my return, I expect to find him ready. 

Enter Maria with a book, iiisaiulreado. 

Ma, How forcible b truth ? The weakest mind, 
inspired with love of that, fix'd and collected in it- 
Self, with indifference beholds the united force 
Of earth and hell opposmg : such souls are raised 
above the sen^e of pain, or so supported, that they 
regard it not. The Aartyr cheaply purchases 
his heaven. Small are bis sufferings, great is his 
reward; not so the wretch, who combats love with 
duty ; when the mind, weakened and dissolved by 
the sojft passion, feeble and hopeless opposes its own 
desires. What b an hour, a day, a year of pab, to 
a whole life of tortures, such as these. 

ZiWer TRUEBtAN. 
Tr. O, Barnwell ! O, my friend, how art thon fallen^ 
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Ma. Ha! Barnwell! What of himi Speak, say 
'ifrbat of Barowell. 

Tr. 'Tis not to be conceard. — I've news to tell of 
him that wiH afl^ict your generous father, yourself, 
iind all who knew him. 

Ma. Defend us heaven ! 

7r. I cannot speak it. See there. 

IGms a letttr^ Maria reads. 

Trueman, 

I know my absence will surprize my ho- 
noured master and yourself; and the more, when you 
ihall understand that the reason of my withdrawing, 
is my having embezzled part of the cash with which I 
was entrusted. After this, His needless to inform 
you that I intend never to return again : though this 
might have been known, by examining my accounts ; 
yet, to prevent that unnecessary trouble, and to cut 
off all fruitless ei^pectatious of my return, I have left 
this from the lost 

George Barnwell. 

7r. Lost indeed ! Tet how he should be guilty of 
what lie there charges himself withal, raises my 
wonder equal to my grief. Never had youth a 
higher sense of virtue— justly he thought, and as he 
thought he practised ; never was life more regular 
than his; iin understanding uncommon at his years ; 
an open, generous, manliness of temper ; his manners 
easy, unaffected and engaging. 

Ma, This and much more you might have said 
with truth. He was the delight of every eye, and 
joy of every heart that knew him. 

Tr* Sii^e such be was, and was my friend, can I 
support his lossi See the fairest and happiest maid 
this wealthy city boasts, kindly condescends to weep 
for thy onbappy fate, poor ruiu'd Barnwell ! 
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Ma. Trueman, do you think ■ fOul fo delicate aa 
bis, so sensible of shame, can e'er submit to live a 
slave to vice ? 

TV. Never, never. So well I know him, I'm sure 
ifiis act of hisy so contrary to his nature, must have 
been caused by some unavoidable necessity* 

Ma. Is there no means yet to preserve him t 

Tr, O! that there were. But few men re- 
cover reputation lost. A merchant never. Nor 
would he, I fear, though I should find him, ever be 
brought to look his injured master in the fiice. 

Ma, I fear as much, and therefore would never 
have my father know it. 

Tr. That's impossible. 

Ma. What's the sum? 

Tr. Tis considerable. I've mark'd it here, to show 
It, with the letter, to your father, at his return. 

Ma. If I should supply the money, could you so 
dispose of that, and the account, as to concfal thia 
unhappy mismanagement from my father. 

TV. Nothing more easy : but caii you intend it ? 
Will you save a helpless wretch from ruin ? Oh ! 
'(were an act worthy such exalted virtue, as Maria's. 
Sure heaven, in mercy to my frieud, inspbed the 
generous thought. 

Ma. Doubt not but I would purchase so great 
a happiness at a much dearer price. But how shall 
he be found 1 

Tr. Trust to my diligence for that. In the mean 
time, I'll conceal his absence from your father, or 
find such excuses for it, that the real cause shall never 
be suspected. 

Ma. In attempting to save from shame, one whom 
we hope may yet return to virtue, to heaven, 
and you, the judges of this action, I appeal, whe- 
ther I have done any thing misbecoming my sex and 
character. 
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Tr. Earth must approve the deed, and heaven, 
i doubt not, wilt reward it* 

Ma, If heaven succeed it, I am well rewarded* 
A virgin's fame is sullied by suspicion's slightest 
breath ; and therefore as this must be a secret from 
my father, and the world, for Barnwell's sake; for 
niine let jt be so to him. [fxetmf • 

Scene, MiUwood*s h^uge» 
Entn- Li3 c y mnd Blu nt. 

Lfucy. Well ! what do you think of Millwood'9 
conduct now! 

Blunt, I own it is surprizing ; I don't know 
which to adniire most, her feign'd or his real 
passion ; though I have sometinaes been afraid thaf 
her avarice would discover her: but his youth and 
want of experience make it the easier to impose oh 
him. 

Lucy* No, it is his love. To do him justice, not- 
withstanding his youth, he don't want understanding ; 
but you men are much easier imposed on, in these 
afiairs, than your vanity will allow you to believe. 
Let me see the wisest of you all, as much in love 
with me, as Barnwell is with Millwood, and FU en- 
gage to make as great a fool of him. 

Blunt, And all circumstances consider'd, to mak^ 
as much money of him too. 

Lucy, I can't answer for that. Her artifice in 
making him rob his master at first, and the various 
stratagems, by which she has obliged him to continue 
in that course, astonish even me, who know her so 
well. 

Blunt. But then 3*ou are to consider that the 
money was his niaster's. 

Lucy. There was the difficulty ofit.i Had it 

k 2 
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been his own, it bad been nothing.— Were tbi^ 

world his, she might have it for a smile: But 

those golden days are done; he's niin'd, and 

Millwood's hopes ,of farther profits there, are at 
an end. 

Blunt. That's no more than we all expected. 

Lucy. Being caird, by his master, to make up' 
bis accounts, he was forced to quit his house and 
service, and wisely flies to Millwood for rdief and 
entertainment. 

Blunt. I have not heard of this before ! How 
did she receive him 1 ■ 

Lucy. As you would .expects She wondered 

what he meant, was astonbh'd at his impudence, 

and, with an air of modesty peculiar to herself, swore 

so heartily, that she never saw him before, that 

she put me out of countenance. 

Blunt. That's much indeed ! But how did Barn- 
well behave 1 

Lucy. He grieved, and, at length, enraged at this 
barbarous treatment, was preparing to be gone ; and, 
making toward the door, show'd a bag of money, 

which he had stolen from hb master, the last he's 

ever like to have from thence. 

Blunt. But then, Millwood ? 

Latcy. Aye^ she, with her usual address, retum'd 
le her old arts of lying,^ swearing, and dissemblhig. 

Hung on his neck, and wept, and swore 'twas 

meant in jest ; till the easy fool, melted into tears, 
threw the money into her lap, and swore he had 
rather die, than think her false. 

Blunt,, Strange infatuation ! 

Lucy. But what follow'd was stranger still. As 
doubts and fears, follow'd by reconcilement, ever 
increase love, where the passion is sincere ; so 
in him it caused so wild a transport of excessive 
fondnesSfSjacb joy,' such grief, such pleasure^ and 
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such anguish^ that nature in him seemed sinking 
with the weight, and the charmed soul disposed to 

quit his hreast for hers, just then, when every 

passion with lawless anarchy prevail'd, and rea- 
son was in' the raging tempest lost ; the cruel artful 
Millwood prerail'd upon the wretthed youth to pro- 
mise what I tremhle but to think on. 

Blunt » I am amazed! what can it be? 

Lncy. You will be more so, to hear it is to at- 
tempt the life of his nearest relation, and best 
benefactor. 

Blunt. His uncle ! whom we have oi^en heard him 
speak of, as a gentleman of a large estate and fair 
character in the country, where he lives ! 

Ljucy, The same. She was no sooner possessed 
of the last dear purchase of his ruin, but ^her 
avarice, insatiate as the grave, demands this hor- 
rid sacrifice. BamweH's near relation, , and un- 
suspected virtue must give too easy means to 
seize the good man's treasure ; whose blood must 
seal the dreadful secret, and prevent the terrors of 
her guilty fears. 

Blunt. Is it possible she conld persuade him to do 
an act like that ! ^He is, by nature, honest, grate- 
ful, compassionate, and generous : and though his 
love, and her artful persuasions, have wrought him 
to practise what he most abhors ; yet we all can 
witness for him, with what reluctance he has still 
complied ! so many tears he shed o*er each offence, 
as might, if possible, sanctify theft, and make a 
merit of a crime. 

Lucy. Tis true, sit the naming the murder of 
his uncle he started into rage ; and, breaking 
from her arms, where she till then had held him, 
with well^ dissembled love and false endearments, 
caird her, cruel monster, devil, and told her she 
was bora for his destruction. She thought it 
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qot for her purpoM to meet faw rage witb 

but affected a most passionate fit of grief; raS'd 

at her falc, and cursed her wayward stars, 

that still her wants should force her to press him 
to act such deeds» as she must needs abhor, as well 
as he ; but told him necessity had no law, and love 
no l>ounds ; that therefore he never truly loved, but 
meant, in her necessity, to forsake her ; then 
kneelM and swore, that since, b^ his refusal, he 
had given her cause to doubt his love, she never 
would see him more; unless, to prove it true, he 
robb'd bis uncle to supply her wants, and murdered 
him, to keep it from discoyery, 

BlmU, 1 amastonish'd 1 what said he 1 

Jjucjf* Speechless he stood ; but in his face you 
might have read, that various passions tore his 
very soul. Oft he» in anguish, threw hb eyea 
towards heaven, and then as often bent their 
beams on her ; then wept and groan'd* and beat 
his breast ; at length, with norror, not to be express'd. 
he cried. Thou cursed fair I have I not given dread- 
ful proofs of love! What drew me from my youthful 
innocence, to stain my then unspotted soul, but 
lovel What caused me to rob my gentle master, but 
cursed lovel What makes me now a fugitive from 
bis service^ loath'd by myself, and scomU by all the 
worldy but lofet What filb my eye's with tears, mv 
poid with torture, never felt on this side death before ? 
why love, love, love. And why, above aU, do I re* 
solve, (for, tearing his hair, he ciied I do resolve) to 
kill my uncle. :^ 

Blunt* Was|she not moved 1 It makes me weep 
to bear the sad relation. 

Lucjf. Yes, with^ j^^, that she had gjutfd her 
point. She gave him no lime to cool, but. urged 
him to attempt it instantly. He's now.gone ; if hf 
perfonns it, -and escapes, thepie's more money for 
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her ; if not^ hell De'er return, and then she's £urly 
rid of him. 

Blunt, Tis time the world was rid of such a 
monster. 

Lucy, If we don't do our endeavours to prevent 
this murder, we are as bad as she. 

Blunt, Vm afraid it is too late. 

Lucy. Perhaps not. Her barbarity to Barnwell 
makes me hate her. We've run too great a length 
with her already. I did not think her or myself so 
wicked, as I find, upon reflection, we are. 

Blunt. Tis true> we have all been too much so. 
But there is something so horrid in murder,— ~ 
that all other crimes seem nothing when compared 

to that. 1 would not be involved in the guilt of 

that for all the world. 

Lucy, Nor I, Heaven knows; therefore let us 
clear ourselves, by doing all that is in our power to 
prevent it. I have just thought of a way, that, to 
me, seems probable. Will you join with me to detect 
this cursed design I 

Blunt. With all my heart. How else shall I clear 
myself? He who knows of a murder intended 
to be committed, and does not discover it, in the 
eye of the law, and reason, is a murderer. 

Lucy, Let us lose no time; Fll acquaint you 

with the particulars as we go. [Exeunt, 

jScENE, A Walk at some distance from a Country 
Seat. 

Enter Barnwell. 

Bam, A dismal gloom obscures the face of day ; 
either the sun has slipped behind a cloud, or jour- 
neys down the west of heaven,, with more than 
common speed, to avoid the sight of what I'm doom'd 
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to act. Since I set forth ou this accursed design, 
where'er I tread, methinks, the solid earth trembiei 
beneath my feet. Murder my uncle ! Yonder lim* 
pid stream, whose hoary fall has made a na* 
tural cascade, as I pass'd by, in doleful accents 
seem'd to murmur, murder. The earth, the air» 
and water, seem concerned; but that's not strange, 
the world h puniA'd, and nature feels the shock, 
when providence permits a good man's fall !■ 
Just heaven! Then what should I be! for him 
that was my father's only brother, and since his 
death has been to me a fatheS*, who took me up 
an infant, and an orphan; rear'd me with ten- 
derest care, and still indulged me with mo$t pater- 
nal fondness ; yet here I stand avow'd his destined 
murderer : I stifien with horror at my own impiety 1 
'tis yet unperform'd. What if I quit my bloody 
purpose ; and fly the place ! [Going, then stops.J^ 
But whither, O whither, shall I fly ! My master's once 
friendly doors are ever shut against me ; and without 
money Millwood will never see me more, and life is 
not to be endured without her : she's got such firm 
possession of my heart, and governs there with such 
despotic sway ; Aye, there's the cause of all my sin 
and sorrow : Tis more than love ; 'tis the fever of 
the soul, and madness of desire. In vain does 
nature, reason, conscience, all oppose it ; the im- 
petuous passion bears down all before it, and drives 
me on to lust, to theft, and murder. Oh conscience ! 
feeble guide to virtue, who only shows us when we 
go astray, but wants the power to stop us in our 
course. Ha ! in yonder shady walk I see my uncle. 
He's alone. Now for my disguise. [Plucks cut a 
vizor.] This is his hour of private meditation. 
Thus daily he prepares his soul for heaven, whilst 

I But what have I to do with hea? en ! Ha ! No 

struggles^ conscience—- 
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Hence! Iience remorse^ and ev'ry thought that's 

good; 
The storm that hist began, must end in blood 
[Puts an the vizor, draws a pistsl, and exit* 

Scene, A cUsc walk in a wood. 

Enter Uncle. 

Uncle. If I was superstitious, I should fear some 
danger lurk'd unseen, or death were nigh: a heaTj 
melanqholy clouds my spirits; my imagination is 
fiird with ghastly forms of dreary graves, and bodies 

changed by death, ^when the pale lengthened 

visage attracts each weeping eye, and fills the 

musing soul, at once, with gnef and horror, pity and 
aversion. I will indulge the thought. The wise 
man prepares himself for death, by making it familiar 
to his mind. When strong reflections hold the 
mirror near, and the living in the dead behold their 
future selves, how does each inordinate passion and 
desiie cease or sicken at the view 1 The mind scarce 
moves; the blood, curdling, and chill'd, creeps 
slowly, thro' the veins, fix'd, still, and motionless, 
like the solemn object of our thoughts. We are 

almost at present what we must be hereafter, 

'till curiosity awakes the soul, and sets it on inquiry. 

Enter George Barnwell at a distance. 

O death, thou strange mysterious power, seen 
every day, yet never understood, but by the in- 
communicative dead, what; art thou 1 The extensive 
mind of man, that with a thought circles the earth's 
vast globe, sinks to the centre, or ascends above the 
stars ; that world's exotick finds, or thinks it finds, 
thy thick clouds attempt to pass in vain, lost and 
bewilder'd in the horrid gloom, defeated she 
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retains more doubtful than before ; of nothing cer^ 
taiuy but of labour lost 

[During this speech, Barnwell acmetnnei 
presents the pistol, and draws it back again; 
at last he drops it, — at which his uncle starls^ 
and draws his sword. 

Bam. Oh, 'tis impossible I 

Uncle, A raao so near me, arm'd and masqu'd! 

Barn. Nay, then there's no retreat. 

[Plucks a poniard from his bosom, and stabs him. 

Uncle. Oh ! I am slain ! All gracious heaven re- 
gard the prayer of thy dying servant. Bless, with 
thy choicest blessings, my dearest nephew ; forgive 
my murderer, and take my fleeting soul to endless 
mercy. 

[Barnwell throws <ffhis mask, nms to him, and, 
kneeling by him, raises and chafes him. 

Barn. Expiring saint! Ob, murder'd, martyr'd 
uncle ! Lift up your dying eyes, and view your 
nephew in your murderer. — ^O do not look so 
tenderly upon me. Let indignation lighten from 
your eyes, and blast me ere you^ die. — By heaven, 
he weeps in pity of my woes. Tears, — tears, for 
blood. The murdered, in the agonies of death, 
weeps for his murderer. — O, speak your pious pur- 
pose,— -^pronounce my pardon then, and take me 
with yon. — He would, but caanot. O why, with 
such fond affection do you press my murdering baud! 
What ! will you kiss me I [Kisses him. 
[Uncle groans and dies.] Life that hover'd on his 
lips but till he had seal'd my pardon, in that sigh ex- 
pired. He's gone for ever, and oh ! I follow. 

[Swoons away upon his uncle's dead body.] Do I 
still live to press the suffering bosom of the earth I 
Do I still breathe; and taint wiUi my infectious breath 
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the wholesome air! Let heaven, from its high 
throne, in justice or in mercy, now look down on 
that dear murder'd saint, and me the murderer. 

And, if his vengeance spares, let pity strike 

and end my wretched heing. Murder the worst 
of crimes, and parricide the worst of murders, 
and this the worst of parricides, Cain, who stands , 
■ on record from the birth of time, and must to 
its last final period, as accursed, slew a brother, 
fayour'd above him. Detested Nero, by another's 
hand, dispatch^ a mother, that he fear'd and 
hated. But I, with my own hand, have mur- 
dered a brother, mother, father, and a friend ; most 
loving and beloved. This execrable act of mine's 
without a parallel. O may it ever stand alone, * 
the last of murders, as it is the worst. 

The rich man thus, in torment and despair, 
Preferred his vain, but charitable prayer. 
The fool, his own soul lost, would fain be wise 
For others good ; but heaven his suit denies. 
By laws and means well known we stand or fall» 
And one eternal rule remains for all. [Exit. 
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A C T IV. 

ScBNBy A room m TTkorowgood'a houoe* 

Enter Maria. 

Ma, How i&lsely do Ihcy judge who censure or 
«pplaud, as we're afflicted or rewarded here. , I 
know I am unhappy, yet cannot charge myself with 
any crime, more tlian the common frailties of our 
kind, that should provoke just heaven to m^rk me 
out for sufferides so uncommon and severe. Falsely 
to accuse ourselves, heaven must abhor, then it is just 
and right that innocence should suffer; for heaven 
must be just in sdl its ways. Perhaps by that the j 
are kept from moral evils, much worse than penal, 
or more improved in virtue : Or may not the lesser 
ills that they sustain, be the means of greater good to 
others? Might all the joyless days and sleepless 
nights that 1 have past, but purchase peace for 

Thou dear, dear cause of all my grief and pain^ 
Small were the loss, and infinite the gain : 
Tho' to the grave in secret love I phie, ' 
So life, and fame, and happiness were thiiie. 

Enter Trusman. 

Ma. What news of Barnwell? 

Tr. None. I have sought him with the greatest 
diligence, but all in vain. 

Ma, Doth my father yet suspect the cause of 
his absenting himself ? 

Tr. All appeared so just and £ur to him, it is not 
possible he ever shotild ; but his absence will no lon- 
ger be conceaFd. Your father 's wise; and though 
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be seems to hearken to the friendly excuses, I would 
make for Barnwell ; yet, I am afraid, he regiirds 'em 
only as such, without suffering them to influence 
hia judgment. 

jifa. How does the unhappy youth defeat aU 
our designs lo serve him ! yet I can never repent what 
we have done. Should he return* 'twill make his 
reconciliation with n^y father easier, and preserve 
him from future repreach from a mabcious unforgiving 
world. 

Enter ThorowgooD and Luot. 

Thar. This woman here has given me a sad, 
(and bating some circumstances) too probable ac- 
CQunt of Bajnweirs defection. . 

Lucy. I am sorry, sir, that my frank confession 
of my former unhappy course of life should cause 
you to suspect my truth on this occasion. 

Tkor, It is not that ; your confession has in it all 
the appearance of truth, [To them.'] Among many 
other particulars, she informs me that Barnwell has 
been influenced to break hb trust, and wrong me, 
at several times, of considerable sums of money ; 
now, as I know this to be false, I would fain doubt 

the whole of her relation^ too dreadful to be 

willingly believed. 

Ma. Sir, your pardon; I find myself on a sudden 
so indisposed, that I must retire.—— ^Providence 
opposes all attempts to save him. Poor ruin'd 
Barnwell ! Wretched lost Maria ! [Aside. Exit. 

Thor. How am I distressed on every side 1 Pity 
for that unhappy youth, fear for the life of a much 
valued friend — and then my child — ^the only joy and 
hope of my declining life. Her melancholy in- 
creases hourly, and gives me painful apprehensicms 
fd her loss ,- ■ Truefluml this person informs 
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me, that yoar friend, at the instigation of an ios-' 
pious woman, is gone to rob and murder his vene- 
rable uncle. 

TV. O execrable deed ! I am blasted with the 
horror of the thought 

Lue^, This delay may ruin all. 

Thor. What to do or think I know not; that he 
ever wronged me, I know is false, the rest may be so 
too, there is all ray hope. 

TV. Trust not to that, rather suppose all true than 
lose a moment's time ; even now the horrid deed may 
be a doing ; dreadful imagination ; or it may be done, 
and we are vainly debating on the means to prevent 
what is already past. 

Thwr, This earnestness convinces roe that he^ 
knows more than he has yet discovered. What ho ! 
without there ! who waits? 

Enter a Servant* 

Order the groom to saddle the swiftest horse, and 
prepare himself to set out with speed. An aflair of 
life and death demands his diligence. [Exk Servant. 
For 3'ou, whose , l>ehaviour on this occasion I 
have no thne to commend as it deserves, I must en- 
gage your farther assistance. Return and observe 
this Millwood till I come. I have your directions, 
and will follow you as soon as posisible. [Exit Lucy.]. 
Trueman, you I am sure would not be idle on this 
occasion. [Exit. 

Tr. He only who is a friend can judge of my di- 
stress. [Exit. 

Scene, Millwood'^ house. 

Mill, I wish I knew the event of his design ; the 
attempt without success would ruin him. Well! 
what have I to apprehend from that? I fear too 
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much. The mischief beiag only intended, his 
friends, in |Hty of his youth, turn all theur rage on me, 
I should iKive thought of that before. Suppose the 
deed done, then, and tlien only I shall be 
.secure ; or what if he returns without attempting it 
at all? But he is here, and I have done him 
wrong; his bloody hands show he has done the 
deed, but show he wants the prudence to con-^ 
oeal it. 

Enter Babnwbll bloody. 

Bam. Where shall I hide me t whither shall I fly 
to avoid the swift unerring hand of justice 1 

Mill. Dismiss tliose fears ; though thousands had 
pursued you to the door, yet being enter'd here you 
are safe as innocence ; I have such a cavern, by 
art so cunningly contrived, that the piercing eyes c^ 
jealousy and revenge may search in vain, nor find the 
entrance to the safe retreat. There will I hide you if 
any danger's near. 

Bam. O hide me from myself if it be possible ; 
for while I bear my conscience in my bosom, though 
I were hid, where man's eye qever saw, nor light 
e'er dawned^ 'twere all in vain. For that inmate^ 
that impartial judge, will try, convict, and sentence 
me for murder; and execute me with never ending 
torments. Behold these hands all crimsou'd o'er 
with my dear uncle's blood! Here's a sight to mak^ 
a statue start with horror, or turn a living man into a 
Jiatue. 

AK//* Ridiculous! Then it seems yon are afraid 
of your own shadow; or whafs less than a shadow, 
your conscience. 

Barn. Though to man unknown I did the accursed 
act, what can we hide from heaven's omniscieni 
eyel 

s 2 
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MilL No more of this stuff; what advantage have 
you made of his death? or what advantage may 
yet be made of it? did you secure the keys of 
his treasure, those no doubt were about him ; what 
gold, what jewels, or what else of value have you 
brought me ? 

Bam. Think you ! added saerilege to murder 1 
Oh ! had you seen him as his life flowed from him 
in a crimson flood, and heard him praying for me by 
the double name of nephew and of murderer ; alas^ 
alas! he knew not then that his nephew was his 
murderer; how would yoa have wish'd as I did, tho' 
you had a thousand years of life to come, to have 
given them all to have lengthened his one hour. But 
being dead, I fled the sight of what my hands had 
done, nor could I to have gain'd the empire of the 
world, have violated by theft his sacred corpse. 

Mill. Whining preposterous canting villain^ to 
murder your uncle, rob him of life, nature's first, 
last, dear prerogative, after which there's no injury, 
then fear to take what he no longer wanted; and 
bring to me your penury and guilt. Do you think 
rU hazard my reputation ; nay my life to entertain 
you 1 

Bam. Oh! Millwood! this from thee;— but I 
have done, if you hate me, if you wish me dead; 
then are you happy, for Oh I 'tis sure my grief will 
quickly end me. 

Mill. In his madness he will discover all, and in- 
volve me in bis ruin ; — we are on a precipice from 
whence there's no retreat for both,-rthen to pre- 
serve myself. [Pauses.] There is no other way, 
'tis dreadful, but reflection comes too late when 
danger's pressing, and there's no room for choice. 
It must be done. [Stands. 
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Enter a Servant. '^%- 

Fetch me an officer and seize this villain^ he has con- 
fessed hin)self a murderer, should I let him escape, I 
justly might be thought as bad as he. [Exit Servant. 

Bum, O Millwood \ sure thou dost not, cannot 
mean it. Stop the messenger, upon my knees I beg 
you,' call him back, ^s fit I die indeed, but not by 
yon. I will this instant deliver myself into the 
hands of justice, indeed I will, for death is all I wish. 
Bat thy ingratitude so tears my wounded soul, ^tis 
worse ten thousand times than death with torture. 

MilL Call it what you will, I am willing to live ; 
and live secure;, which nothing but your death can 
warrant. 

Bam. If there be a pitch of wickedness that 
, seats the author beyond the reach of vengeance, 
you must be secure. But what remains for me, but 
a dismal dungeon, hard-galling fetters, an awful 
trial, and ignominious death, justly to fall unpi- 
tied and abhorred? After death to be suspended 
between heaven and earth, a dreadful spectacle, the 
warning and horror of a gaping croud. This I could 
bear, nay wish not to avoid, had it come from any 
band but thine. 

Enter Bldnt, Officer and Attendants. 

MilL Heaven defend^ me! Conceal a murderer ! 
here, Sir, take this youth into your custody, I accuse 
him of murder; and will appear to make good ray 
charge. ]J'hey seize him. 

Barn. To whom^ of what, or how shall I com- 
plain; I'll not accuse her, the hand of heaven is in 
it, and this the punishment of lust and parricide; 
yet heaven that justly cuts me off, still suffers her to 
live^ perhaps to punish others ; tremendous mercy I 
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^^iends are coned with immortalityy to be the ex- 
yoifutioiien of heaven. 

Be warned ye youtha, who see my sad despair. 
Avoid lewd women* false as they are fair. 
By reason gaided, honest joys porsoe, ") 

The fair to honour, and to virtue true, ^ 

Just to herself, will ne'er be false to you. y 
By my example learn to shun my fate, 
(How wretched is the man who's wise too late 
Ere innocence, and fame, and life be lost. 
Here purchase wisdom, cheaply, at my cost. 

\^KxU with Officers. 

MUh Where's Lucy, why is she absent at such a 
time? 

Blunt, Would I had been so too, Lucy will soon 
be here, and I hope to thy confusion, thou devil ! 

Mill. Insolent ! this to me. 

Blunt. The worst that we know of the devil is, 
that he first seduces to sin, and then betrays to pu- 
nbfanient. [£2rtf. 

Mill. They disapprove of my conduct, and mean 
to take this opportunity to set up for themselves. 
— My ruin is resolved ; I see my danger, but scorn it 
and them. I was not born to fall by such weak 
instruments. [Going. 

Enter Thobowoood. 

Tkwr. Where is this scandal of her own sex, and 
curse of ours ? 

MUL What means thb insoleBce 1 Who do you 
seek? 

Thar. Millwood. 

MiU. Weil, you have found her then. I am 
Afillwood. 

^ Thar. Then you are the most impious wretch that 
e*er the sun beheld. 
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MilL From your appearance I should have ex- . 
pected wisdom and moderation, but your manners 
l>ely your aspect. What is your business' here 1 I 
luiow you not. 

Thor. Hereafter you may know me better; I am 
Barnwell's master. 

Mill. Then you are master to a villain; which I 
think, is not much to your credit. 
^ TAor. Had he lieen as much above thy arts, as my 
credit b superior to thy malice, I need not have 
blushed to own him. 

MilL' My arts! I don't understand you. Sir! 
If he has done amiss, what's that to me 1 Was he 
my servant, or yours 1 You should have taught him 
better. 

Thor, Why should I wonder to find such uncom- 
. niou impudence in one arrived to such a height of 
wickedness. When innocence is banished, modesty 
soon follows. Know, sorceress, I am not ignorant 
of any of yolir arts, by which you first deceived the 
unwary youth : I know how, step by step^ youVe 
led him on, reluctant and unwilling, from crime to 
crime, to this last horrid act, which you contrived, 
and, by your cursed wiles, even forced him to commit^ 
and then betrayed him. 

Mill,. Ha ! Lucy has got the advantage of me, and 
accused me first, unless I can turn the accusation, and 
fix it upon her and Blunt, I am lost. [Aride^ 

Thor. Had I known your cruel design sooner, it 
had been prevented. To see you punished as the 
law directs, is all that now remains. Poor satis- 
Ciction, for he, innocent as he is, compared to 
you, must suffer too. But heaven, who knows our 
frame, and graciously distinguishes between frailty 
and presumption, will make a difierence; though man 
cannot, who sees not the heart, but only judges by 
the outward action. 
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Mill. I find. Sir, we are both unhappy in our 
servants. I was surprised at sueh ill treatment, 
from a gentleman of your appearance, without 
cause, and therefore too hastily returned it ; for 
which I ask your pardon. I now perceive you have 
been so iar imposed on, as to thmk me engaged iu a 
former correspondence yn\h your servant, and, some 
way or other, accessary to his undoing. 

Tk&r. I charged you as the cause, the sole cause 
of all his guilt, and all his suffering, of all he now 
endures, and must endure, till a violent and sliame* 
ful death shall put a dreadful period to bis life and 
miseries together. 

MilL ins very strange ! but who's secure from 
scandal and detraction? So far from contribut- 
ing to his ruin, I never spoke to him till since that 
fatal accident, which I lament as much as you: 
Tis true, I have a servant, on whose account he has 
of late frequented my bouse ; if she has abused my 
good opinion of her, am I to blame 1 Has not Baro- 
well dbne the same by you I 

Tk^. I hear you ; pray go on. 

MilL I have been informed he had a violent pas- 
sion ft>r her, and she for him ; but I always thought 
it innocent; I know her poor, and given to expensive 
pleasures. Now who can tell but she may have in- 
fluenced the amorous youth to conunit this murder, 
to supply her extravagancies— it must be so, I now 
recollect a thousand circumstances that confirm it: 
Vil have her and a man servant, that 1 suspect as an 
aecompUee, secured immediately. I hope. Sir, you 
will lay aside your ill-grounded suspicions of me, and 
join to punish the real contrivers of this bloody deed. 

[Offers to go* 

Thor. Madam, you pass not this way : I see youf 
design, but shall protect them from your malice. 

Mill. I hope you will not use your influence, and 
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the credit of your name, to skreen such guilty 
wretclies. Consider, Sir! the wickedness of per- 
suading a thoughtless youth to such a crime. 

TAar. I do» — and of Itetraying him when it was 
done. 

MiU. That which you call betraying him, may 
convince you of my innocence. She who loves hiopg 
though she contrived the murder, would never have 
delivered him into the hands of justice, as I (struck 
with the horror of his crimes) have done. 

7%or, How should an unexperiesc^ youth escape 
her snares; the powerful magick of her wit and 
form might betray the wisest to simple dotage, 
and fire the blood that age had froze long since. 
Even I, that with just prejudice came prepared, 
liad, by her^ artful story, \been deceived, but that 
my strong conviction of ner guilt makes even a 
doubt impossible. [Aside,] Those whom sbbtldy you 
would accuse, you know are yourflccusers ; and what 
proves unanswerably their innocence and your 
guilty Ihey accused you before the deed was 
done, and did all that was in their power to have 
prevented it. 

MilL Sir, you wee very hard to be convinced ; 
bat I have such a proof, which, when produced, will 
silence all objections. [ExU. 

Enter Litcy, TeIjeman, Blunt, Officers, Sfc. 

lAtcy. Gentlemen, pray place yourselves, some 
on one side of that door, and some on the other; 
watch her entrance, and act as your prudence shall 

direct you. ^This way [to Thor^wgood] aUd 

note her behaviour ; I have observed her, she's driv- 
en to the last extremity, and is forming some desr 
perate resolution. I guess at her design. 
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Enter Millwood with a pistoL ^ TruerAa* 
secures her. 

Tr. Here thy power of doing miflchief ends ; de- 
ceitful, cruel, bloody woman! 

Mill. Fool, hypocrite, villaiiH man ! thou can'st 
not call me that. 

TV. To call thee woman, were to wrong the sex, 
thou devil ! 

Mill. That imaginary being is au emblem of thy 
cursed sex collected. A mirror, wherein each par- 
ticular man may see his own likeness, and that of all 
mankind. 

Tr. Think not by aggravating the iault of others 
to extenuate thy own, of which the abuse of such 
uncommon perfections of mind and body is not the 
least. 

Mill. If snch I had, well may I curse- your bar- 
barous sex, who robl>ed me of them, ere 1 knew 
their ■ worth ; then left me, too late, to count their 
value by their loss. Another and another spoiler 
came, and all my gain was poverty and reproach. 
My soul disdain'd, and yet disdains, dependance 
and contempt. Riches, no matter by what means 
obtained, I saw secured the worst of men from both : 
I found it therefore necessary to be rich ; and, to 
that end, I summou'd all my arts. You call tliem 
wicked, be it so, they were such, as my conversation 
with your sex had furnished me withal. 

Thor, Sure none but the worst of men conversed 
with thee. 

^ MUl. Men of all degree^ and all professions I 
have known, yet found no difference, but in their 
several capacities; all were alike wicked to the ut- 
most of their power. In pride, contention, avarice, 
cruelty, and revenge, the reverend priesthood were 
my unerring guides. From suburb-magbtrates, who live 
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by ruined repotatioos, as the unhospitable natives of 
Cornwall do by ship-wrecks, I learned that to charge 
my innocent neighbours with my crimes, was to merit 
their protection ; for to skreen the guilty, is the less 
scandalous, when many are suspected, and detraction, 
like' darkness and death, blackens all objects, and 
levels all distinction. Such are your venal magistrates, 
ivbo favour none but such as, by their office, they 
are sworn to punish: With them not to be guHty, is 
the worst of crimes; and large fees privately paid, art 
' every needful virtue. 

TTior. Your practice has sufficiently discovered your 
contempt of laws, both human and divine ; no 
wonder then that you should hate the officers of 
both. 

Mill. I hate you all, I know you, and expect no 
mercy ; nay, I ask for none ; I have done nothing 
that^ 1 am sorry for; I followed my inclinations, and 
that the best of you does every day. All actions art 
alike natural and indifferent to man and beast, who 
devour, or are devoured, as they meet with others 
weaker or stronger than themselves. 

Thar, What pity it is, a mind so comprehensive, 
daring and inquisitive, should be a stranger to re- 
ligion's sweet, but powerful charms. 

Mill. I am not fool enough to be an Atheist, 
though I hsive known enough of mens hypocrisy to 
make a thousand simple women so. Whatever re- 
ligion . is in itself, as practised by mankind, it has 
caused the evil you say it was designed to cure. 
War, plague, and famine, has not destroyed so 
many of the human race, as this pretended piety has 
done ; and with such barbarous cruelty, as if the 
only way to honour Heaven, were to turn the present 
world into Hell. 

Thor. Truth is truth though from an enemy, and 

VOL. I. T , 
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spoke in mtlice. You bloody, blind, and sopenti- 
tious bigots, how will you answer tbisi 

'Mill. What are your laws, of which you make 
your boast, but the fool's wisdom, and the coward's 
valour ; the instrument and skreen of ail your vil- 
lanies, by which you punish in others what you act 
yourselves, or would have acted, had you been vx 
their circumstances. The judge wiio condenmsthe 
poor man for being a thief, had been a thief himself 
nad he been poor. Thus you go on dcceivmg, and 
being deceived, harrassing, and plaguing, and de- 
stroying one another ; but women are your univer- , 
lal prey. 

Women, by whom you are, the souree of joy. 
With cruel arts you labour to destroy : 
A thousand ways our ruin you pursue. 
Yet blame in us those arts, first taught by you. 
O may, from hence, each violated maid, 
By flattering, faithless, barbarous man betray'd ; 
When robb'd of innocence, and virgin fame. 
From your destruction raise a nobler name ; 
To right their sex's wrongs devote their mind. 
And future Millwoods prove t6 plague mankind. 

[Exeunt. 



END OF THE FOURTH ACT. 
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A C T V. 

ScBHBy A room m a Prison. 

EtUer Thorowgoqp, Blunt and Luct. 

T%ar. I HAVE recommended to Barnwell a reve- 
rend divine, whose ji^dgmenl and integrity I am well 
acquainted with ; nor has Millwood been neglected, 
but she, unhappy woman, still obstinate, refuses his 
assistance. 

JLvcy. This pious charity to the afflicted well foe« 
comes your character ; yet pardon me, Sir, if I wonder 
you were not at their trial. 

Thor. I knew it was impossible to save him, and I 
and my family bear so great a part in his distress, 
that to have been present would have aggravated our 
sorrows without relieving his. 

Blunt. It was mournful indeed. Bamwell's youth 
and modest deportment, as he passM, drew tears 
from every eye : When placed at the bar, and ar- 
raigned before the reverend judges, with many tearsr 
and interrupting sobs he confessed and aggravated his 
ofiences, without accusing, or once reflecting on 
Millwood, the shameless author of his ruin ; who 
dauntless and unconcerned stood by his side, viewing 
with visible pride and contempt the vast assembly, who 
all with sympathising sorrow wept for the wretched 
youth. Millwood, when called upon to answer, loudly 
insisted upon her innocence, and made an aripftil and 
a bold defence ; but finding all in vain, the impartial 
jury and the learned bench concurring to find her 
guilty, how did she curse herself, poor Barnwell, us, 
her judges, fill mankind; but what could tiiat avail? 
she was condemned, and is this day to snftr with 
him. 
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Thcr. The time draws od» I am going to visit 
'Barnwell, as you are Millwood. 

Lucy. We have not wrong'd her, yet I dread this 
interview. She's proud, impatient, wrathful, and 
unforgiving. To be the branded instruments of 
vengeance, to suffer in her shame, and sympathise 
with her in all she suffers, b the tribute we must pay 
for our former ill spent lives, and long confederacy with 
her in wickedness. 

nor. Happy for you it ended when it did. What 
you have done against Millwood I know proceeded 
from a just abhorrence of her crimes, free from 
interest, malice, or revenge. Proselytes to' virtue 
should be encouraged. Pursue your proposed refor- 
mation, and know me hereafter for your friend. 

Lucy. This is a blessing as unhoped for as unme- 
rited, but Heaven that snatch'd us from impending . 
ruin, sure intends you as its instrument to secure us 
from apostacy. 

Thor. With gratitude to iiApute your deliverance 
to Heaven is just. Many, less virtuously disposed 
than Barnwell was, have jiever fallen in the manner 

he has done, may not such owe their safety rather 

to Providence than to themselves. With pity and 
compassion let us judge him. Great were his faults,. 
but strong was the temptation. Let his ruin learn us 
diffidence, hunuinity and circumspection ; for we, — 
who wonder at bis fate, — perhaps bad we like him, 
been tried, — like him, we bad fallen too. [Eapimt. 

ScBKB, A Dunge<m, a Tabk and Lamp. 
Barnwell reading. Enter Thorowgood. 

T%or. See there the bitter fruits of passion's detested 
seign, and sensual appetite indulged. Severe reflec- 
tions, penitence and tears. 
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Bam. My hoDoored iDJuried master, whose good* 
ness has covered me a thousand timei^ with shame^ 
forgive tiiis last uawflliog disrespect,— iadeed I saw 
you not. 

Thar. Tis well, I hope yon were better employed 
in viewing of yourself ;'-^your journey's long, your 
time for proration almost spent. — I sent a reverend 
divine to teach you to improve it, and should be glad 
to hear of his success. 

BMm. The word of truth, whieh he recommended 
for my con^nt c6mpanion in this my sad retirement, 
has at length removed the doubts I laboured under. 
From thence I Ve learned the infinite extent of hea- 
venly mercy ; that my offences, though great, are not 
unpardonable; and that it is not my interest only, 
but my duty to believe and to rejoice in that hope ; — 
So shall heaven receive the glory, and liituire penitents 
the profit of my example. 

T&or, Cro on. — How happy am I who live to see 
this? 

Bam. Tis wonderful,-«-that words should charm 
despair, speak peace and pardon to a murderer's con- 
science ; — but truth and mercy flow in every sentence, 
attended with force and energy divine. How shall I 
describe my present state of mind ? I hope indonbt,-^ 
and trembling I veyoice. — I feel my grief increase, 
even as my fears give way. — ^Joy and gratitude now 
supply more tears, than the horror and angoidi of 
des^ir before. 

iTior. These are the genuine signs of true repen- 
tance, tlie only preparatory — certain way to everlast- 
ing peace. — O the joy it gives to see a soul formed 
and prepared for Heaven ! — ^For this the -jftEHthfnl mi- 
nister devotes himself to meditati(m, abstinence and 
prayer, shunning the vain delights of sensoal joys, and 
' daily dies that others may live for ever. — For this he 
T 3 
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lunis the sacred volumes over, and spends his life in 
painful search of truth. — ^Tbe love of riches and the 
lust of power, he looks on with just contempt and de- 
testation ; who only counts for wealth the souls he 
wins ; and whose highest ambitjon is to ^rve man- 
fcmd. — If the reward. of all his pains be to preserve 
one soul from wandering, or turn one from the error 
of his ways, how does he then rejoice, and own his 
little labours over paid. 

Bigrn. What do I owe for all your generous kind- 
ness 1 hut though I cannot. Heaven can and will re- 
ward you. 

Thar. To see thee thus, is joy too great for words. 
Farewell. Heaven strengthen thee. — Farewell. 

Bam. O ! Sir, there 's something I could say, if 
my sad swelling heart would give me leave. 

Thor. Give it vent a while, and try. 

Barm I had a friend, — 'tis true I sUn unworthy, 
yet methinks your generous example might per- 
suade ;— could I not see him once before I go from 
whence there 's no return. 

Thor. He's conung^ — and as much thy friend as 
ever; but I '11 not anticipate- his sorrow, — too soon 
he 11 see the sad effect of this contagious ruin. — ^This 
torrent of domestic misery bears too hard upon me, — 
1 must retue to indulge a weakness I find impossible 

to overcome. [Aside.] Much loved, — ^and much 

lamented youth, — Farewell. Heaven strengthen 

thee — eternally farewell. 

Barn. The best of masters and of men — Fare- 
well ;-^while I live let me not want your prayers. 

Thor. Thou shalt not; — thy peace being made 
with heaven, death is already vanquished; bear a little 
longer the psiins that attend this transitory life, and 
cease from pain for ever. [Exit. 

Bam. I find a power within that bears my soul 
above the fears of death, and spight of conscious 
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sbame and guilty gives me a taste of pleasure more 
iban mortal. 

Enter Trueman and Keeper. 

Keep. Sir, there's the prisoner. [Exit. 

3am. Trueman, — mj friend, whom I so wi^^hed 
to see* jet now he's here I dare not look upon him. 

iWeep». 

Tr. O Barnwell ! Barnwell ! 

Bam* Mercy! Mercy! gracious Heaven! for 
death, but not for this, was I prepared. 

T9\ What have I suffered since I saw you last 1 — 
vrbat pain has absence given me 1 — ^Bat oh ! to see 
Uiee thus ! 

Bam. I know it is dreadful! I feel the anguish of 
thy generous soul ; but I was born to murder all who 
love me. [Bath weep, 

Tr. I ;came not to reproach you ;— I thought to 
bring you comfort, — but I 'm deceived, for I have 
none to give ; — I came to share thy sorrow, but cap* 
not bear my own. 

Bdhn. My sense of guilt indeed you cannot 
know ;>— 'lis what the good and innocent, like you, 
can never conceive; — but other griefs at present I have 
none, but what I feel for you. — In your sorrow I read 
you love me still;— but yet methinks'tis strange, — 
.when I consider what I am. 

Tr, No more of that ; I can remember nothing 
but thy virtues, — thy honesty tender friendship, our 
former happy state and preseut misery. — O had you 
trusted me when first the fair seducer tempted you, 
all might have been prevented. 

Bam. Alas, thou knowest not what a wretch I 've 
been ! breach of friendship was my first and least 
offence. — So far was I lost to goodness ;— so devoted 
to the author of my ruin ;^^that had she insisted oa 
my murdering thee, I think I should have done it. 
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Tr. Prythee aggramte thy fiiulto no fiiore. 

Bam. I think I should!— thus good and gencroos 
as you ave, I should have mnrdered you ! 

TV. We have not yet embraced, and may be inter- 
rupted. Come to my arms. 

Bam. Never, neVer will I taste such joys on earth ; 
never will I so sooth my just remorse. Are those 
honest arms, and faithful bosom, fit to embrace 
and to support a murderer.-*These iron fetters only 
shall clasp, and flinty pavement bear me ;^-^tkrawinff 
himself on the ground] even these too good for such 
a bloody monster. 

Tr. Shall fortune sever tjiose whom friendship 
joined ! Thy miseries cannot lay thee, so low, but 
love will find thee, [Lies down by him.l Upon 
this rugged couch then 1^ us lie, for well it suits 
our most deplorable condition. Here will we ofler 

to stem calamity, this earth the altar, and 

ourselves the ^sacnfice.—- — Our mutual groans shall 
echo to each other through the dreary vault. 
Our sighs shall number the moments as tbpy pass, 
and mingling tears communicate such anguish, as 
words were never made to express. 

Bam* Tlien be it so. [Rising^ Since you pro- 
pose an intercourse of woe, pour sril your griefs into 
my breast, and in exchange take mine, [Emhracing.l 
Where 's now the anguish that you promised 1 
You have taken mine, and make me no return. 
Sure peace and comfort dwell within these arms, 
and sorrow cannot approach me while I am here ! 
This too is the work of Heaven, who, having before 
spoke peace and pardon to me, now sends thee to 
confirm it. O take, take some of the joy that 
overflows my breast ! 

Tr. I do, I do. Almighty power, how have you 
made us capable to bear, at once, the extremes of 
pleasure and of pain I 
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Enter Keeper* 

Keeper, Sir. [Exit, 

Tr. I come. 

Bam* Must ]fou leave me ! Death would soon 
have parted us for ever. 

Tr, O my Barnwell, there is yet another task 
behind: again your heart must bleed for others 
woes. 

Barn, To meet and part with you, I thought was 
all I had to do on earth ! What isthere more for me 
to do or suffer? 

Tr. I dread to tell thee, yet it must be known ! 
Itfaria 

Bam, Our master's fair and virtuous daughter ! 

Tr. The same. 

Barn, No misfortune, I hope, has reached that 
lovely -maid! Preserve her. Heaven, from every ill, 
to show mankind that goodness is your care. 

Tr. Thy, thy mbfortunes, my unhappy friend, 
have reached her. Whatever you and 1 have felt, 
and more, if more be possible, she feels for you. 

Barn. I know he doth abhor a lie, and would not 
trifle with his dying friend. This is, indeed, th6 
bitterness of death ! [Aside. 

Tr. You must remember, for we all observed it, 
for some time past, a heavy melancholy weighed, 
her down. Disconsolate she seemed, and pined 
and languished from a cause unknown; till hearing 
of your dreadful fate, the long stifled flame blazed 
out. She wept, she wrung her hands, and tore her 
hair, and, in the transport of her grief, discovered her 
own lost state, while she lamented yours. 

Barn. Will all the pain I feel restore thy ease, 
lovely unhappy maid ? [Weeping.'] Why didn't yon 
let me die and never know iti 

Tr. It was impossible ; she makes no secret of Ii^r 
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pa39ioii for you, and is detemuned to se^ you ere 
you die ; she waiU for me to introduce her. [Exit. 
Bam. Vain busy thoughts be still! What avails 
it to think on what I might have been, — ^I now 
am, — What I have made myself. 

Enter Trveman and Maria. 

7V*. Madam, reluctant I lead you to this dismal 
seene : this is the seat of misery and guilt. Here 
awful justice reserves her public victims. This is 
the entrance to shameful death. 

Ma, To this sad place then no improper gtiest, 
the abandoned lost Maria brings despair, and see 
the subject and the cause of all this world of woe. 
Silent and motionless he stands, as if his soul had 
quitted her abode, and the lifeless form alone was 
left behind ; yet that so perfect, that beauty and 
death, ever at enmity, now seem united there. 

Bam, I groan, but murmur not. Just Heaven, 
I am your own ; do with me what you please. 

Ma. Why are your streaming eyes still fixed be« 

low ? as though thoud'st give the greedy earth 

thy sorrows, and rob me of my due. Were hap- 
piness within your power, you should bestow it 
where you pleased ; but in your misery I must and 
will partake. 

Barn, Oh ! say not so, but fiy, abhor, and leave 
me to my fate. Consider wh&t you arec how vast 
your fortune, and how bright your fame : have pity 
on your youth, your beauty, and unequalled virtue, 
for which so many noble peers have sighed m vaia. . 
Bless with your charms some honourable lord. 
Adorn with your beauty, and, by your example im- 
prove, the £nglish court, that justly claims such 
merit ; so shall 1. quickly be to you as though I bad 
never been. 
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Ma, When I forget you, I must be 80 indeed. 
Reason, choice, virtue, all forbid it. Let women, 
like Millwood, if there be more such women, 
smile in prosperity, and in adversity forsake. Be it 
the pride of vh-tue to repair, or to partake, the ruin 
such have made. 

7r. Lovely, ill-faked maid ! Was there ever such 
generous distress before % How must this pierce his 
grateful heart, and aggravate his woes 1 

Bam. Ere 1 knew guilt or shame, when fortunt*^ 
•miled, and when my youthfid hopes were at the 
highest ; if then to have raised my thoughts to 
you, had been presumption in me never to have been 
pardoned, think how much beneath yourself you 
condescend to regard me now. 

Ma. Let her blush who, professing love, invades 
the freedom of your sex's choice, and nleanly sues 
in hopes of a return. Your inevitable £ite 
hath rendered hope impossible as vain. Th6n 
why should I fear to avow a passion so just and so 
disinterested! 

Tr. If any should take occasion, from Millwood's 
crimes, to libel the best and fairest part of the 
creation, here let them see their error. The 
most distant hopes of such a tender passion, from 
80 bright a maid, might add to the happiness of 
the most happy, and make the greatest proud. Yet 
here 'tis lavished in vain : Though by the rich pre- 
sent, the generous donor is undone, he, on whom it is 
bestowed, receives no benefit. 

Barn. So the aromatic spices of the east, which all 
Ihe livuig covet and esteem, are, with unavailing 
kindness, wasted on the dead. 

Ma. Yes, fruitless is my love, and unavailing all 
my sighs and tears. Can they save thee from ap- 
proaching death 1 from such a death] .O terrible 
idea! What is her misery and distress, who sees the 
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first last object of 'her love, for whom alone she'd 
live ; for whom she'd die a thousand, thousand deaths, 
if it were possible, expiring in her arms? Yet she is 
happy, when compared to me. Were millions of 
worlds mine, I'd gladly give them in exchange for 
her condition. The most consummate woe is light to 
mine. The last of curses to other miserable maids» 
is all I ask; and that's denied me. 

7r.. Time and reflection cure all ills. 

Ma. All but this ; his dreadful catastrophe virtue 
herself abhors. To give a holiday to suburb slaves, 
' and passing entertain the savage herd, who» elbowing 
each other for a sight, pursue and press upon him 
like his fate. A mind with piety and resolution armed, 
may smile on death. — But publick ignominy, ever- 
lasting shame, shame the death of souls, to die a 
thousand times, and yet survive even death itself, in 
never dying infamy, is this to be endured 1 Can I, 
who^ive in him, and must, each hour of my devoted 
life, feel all these woes renewed ; can I endure this! 

Tr, Grief has impaired her spirits ; she pants, as in 
the agonies of death. 

Bam* Preserve her, heaven, and restore her 
peace, nor let her death be added to my. crimes, 
\htll tolh^ I am summoned to my fate. 

EidtT Keeper. 

Ketf. The officers attend you, Sir. Mrs. Mill- 
wood is already summoned. {Estxt. 

Barn. Tell them I am ready. And now, my 
friend^ farewell, [Embracing.] Support and , com- 
fort the best you can this mourning fair. No more. 
Forget not to pray for me; [turning to Mariff,] 
would you, bright excellence, permit me the honour 
of a chaste embrace, the last happiness this world 
could give were mine, [she inclines towards him: 
thejf embrace^ -Exalted goodness! O turn your 
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eyes from earth, aod me, to hetven, wliere virtue, 
like ]foun, is ever heard. Pray for the peace of my 
departing soul. Early my iiace of wickedness began, 
aad soon has reached the summit.' Ere nature has 
finished her work, and stamped me man, just at the 
time that others begin to stray, my course is finished; 
though short my span of life, and few my days , yet 
count my crimes for years, and I have lived whole ages. 
Justice and mercy are io heaven the same: Its utmost 

severity is mercy to the whole, thereby to cure 

man's folly and presumption, which else would reuder 
even infinite mercy vain aiid ineffectual. Thus 
justice, in compassion to mankind, cuts off a wretch 
like me, by one such example to secure thousands 
from future ruin. 

If any youth, like you, in future times. 
Shall mourn my fate, tho' he abhor my crimes ; 
Or tender maid, like you, my tale shall hear^ 
And to my sorrows give a pitying tear : 
To each such melting eye, and throbbing heart, 
Would gracious heaven this benefit impart. 
Never to know my guilt, nor feel my pain. 
Then must you own, you ought not to complain; 
Since you nor weep, nor shall I die in vain. 

[Exeunt* 

Scene, The place of execution. The gallows and 
ladders at the further end of the stage, A crowd 
of spectators. 

Blunt and Lucy. 

Xttcy. Heavens! what a throng! 
Bhmt. How terrible is death when thus prepared I 
lAtqf* Support them. Heaven; thou only cansup^ 
port them ; sdl other help is vain. 
VOL. I. u 



€J^ef mlAtil; KMte wtff tliet^;. ihike WilJ^ ^mT 
giv« the pH^riers rooiil^. 

Lufh^. l4i^5 »re here: observe thenk'well^ Ho# 
budible »f«d cbiupbsed youtl|; Barnwdl MteliiA^! but' 
Millwood looks wild, ruffle with paMion, edofouod^ 
ed and ainazlNt* 

Enter Babnw£LI/, MiLLWooD^ 0|^«r« oiuf jEtve- 
cii^«oft€rji 

Bsff^. See» IMittwood; se^ oui* jourde^f'yaf an etrti. 
Life, like a tale tHat^s tolds is paslaWay ; tbat shOrt but* 
dark and liDknowh passage, death, ift all tbe .sfitol' 
belftrecn us liiid efndless joys, or woes eierilal. 

Mill Is this the end of all my flattefihg bOpes ? 
were youth and beauty giventine for a cur^^ ahd wb^ 
dom only to insure my ruin ? they were^ they were. 
Heaven, tbou bast done thy worst. Or if tboii bast 
in store some untried plasjuie, somewhat thafs worse 
than shame, despair and death, unpitied death, con- 
firmed despair and soul-confounding shame; some* 
thing that men and angek cannot describe, and only 
fiends, who bear it^ can conceive; now, pour it now 
on this devoted head, that I may feel the werist thou 
canst inflict, and bid defiance to thy utmost power. 

Barui Yet ere we pass the dreadful gulph of deaths 
yet ere you're plunged in everlasting woe, O bend 
your stubborn Jknees and harder heart, humbly to 
deprecate the wrath divine. Who knows but Heaven, 
in yonr dying moments, may bestow thatgrace atid 
mercy which your life despised. 

MilL Why name you mercy to a wretch like me 1 
mercy's beyond my hope ; almost beyond my wish. 
I can't repent, nor ask to be forgiven. 

Barn. O think what 'tis to be for ever, ever miser- 
able ; nor with vain pride oppose a power^ tb^'sable 
to destroy you. 

MilL That will destroy me : I feel it will. A dduge 
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.^ wiftth is pottriog on m^.soul. Qbuns, darkntst, 
wheeK racks, sharp stinging scorfiions* molten tkad, 
«nd seas of sulphur, are l%bl to what I feeil. 

jBoftt.tO add m>t to your vast account deipafr : k 
Mm JBore iD^mkHtsito Heai^n^.than aU you've yatcomr 
nitled. 

MilL O ! I have sinned beyond the reach of mercy. 

Barn. O say not so : 'tis blasphemy to thjnk it. 
As yon bright roof is higher than the earth, so and 
much more does Heaven^s soodqess pass our appre- 
bensiQB. O what created being shall presume to 
^ircumiscribe mercy, that knows no bounds ? 

MiU. This yields no hope. Though mercy may 
be bjDimdlWf y^t 'tis free : and I 0^ doomed, be- 
fore the world began, to endless pains, apd thou to 
joys eternaL 

Barn* O! graqous Heaven ! extend thy pity to 
ber : let thy rich mercy flow iu plepteous streams to 
cbaseher fears and heal her wounded souU 

MilL It will not be. Your prayers are lost in 
air, or else returned perhaps with double l^lessing tp 
your bosom, but me they help not. 

Barn. Yet hear me, Millwood! 

MUJl, Away, I wiU not hear thee: I tell thee, 
youth, i am by Heaven devoted a dreadfql instance 
pf its power to punish. [Barnwell see^ to prapJ] 
If thou wilt pray, pray for thyself not me. How 
doth his fervent soul mount with his words, ^nd 
both ascend to Heaven I that Heaven, whose gates 
are shut with adsuarantine ^bais a^uiist my |>n^ 
had I the siiU to .pray^-rrrrl cannot 4]|caurkT:;?T-t«ur^ 
^18 the «wont.of tornMntinto baboU^elhais «ajoy 
that bliss rthat Wie mnsft/oever tast^. 

Mie ii^ost limit of your time is expired. 
lilL Incompassed with horror whither must I gol 
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I would not live — nor die^That I could cease to be ! 
or ne'er had been ! 

Barn, Since peace and comfort are denied her 
here^ may she find mercy where she least expects it, 
and this be all her hell. From our example may aH 
be taught to fly the first approach of vice ; but if 
o'ertaken 

By strong temptation, weakness, or surprize. 
Lament their guilt and by repentance rise. 
Th* impenitent alone die unforgiven ! 
To sin 's like man, and to forgive like heaven. 

[Exeunt 

Blunt and Lucy remain. Enter Tri) em an. 

Lucy, Heart-breaking sight. O wretched, wretched 
Millwood. 

7r. You came from her then : how is she disposed 
to meet her fate 1 , 

Blunt. Who can describe unutterable woe 1 

Lucy. She goes to death encompassed with horror^ . 
loathing life, and yet afraid to die ; no tongue can 
tell her anguish and despair. 

Tr. Heaven be better to her than her fears; may 
she prove a warning to others, a monument of mercy 
in herself. 

Lucy, O sorrow, insupportable ! break, break 
my heart. 

Tr. In vain 

With bleeding hearts, and weeping eyes we show 
A humane geu'rous sense of others' woe ; 
Unless we mark what drew their ruin on. 
And by avoiding that — prevent- oor own. 

[ExeuHt Onmei. 
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EPILOGUE. 

tVfUten hg Cdk^ Cibber, t$q. and spoke hf Mr$. 
CiVber. 

Since fate has robb'd me of the hapless youth. 
For whom mj heart had hoarded up its tmA ; 
By all the laws of love and honour, now, 
Vm free agam to chuse, ^and one of you. 

But softy— with caution first I'll round me peep, 
Maids, in my case, should look, before they leap 
Here's choice eriough, of various sorts, and hue. 
The cit, the wit, the rake cock'd up in cue^ 
The fair qpruce Mercer, and the tawney Jew. 

Suppose I search the sobd galleiy ;— No, 
There's none but 'prentices, and cuckolds all a tow 
And these, I doubt, are those that make 'em so. 

\P(nnting to ike hoati. 

Tb very well, enjoy the jest : ^but you, 1 

JPine powdered sparks ; — ^nay, Fm told 'tb true, > 
Your happy spouses— --can make cuckolds too. ) 
Twixt you and them, the diflTrence this perhaps. 
The cit's asham'd whene'er his duck he traps; 
But you, when Madam's tripping, let her nU, 
Cock up your hats^ and take no shame at all. 

What if some iavour'd poet I could meet. 
Whose love would la^ his laurels at my feet f 

No, psunted passion real love abhors,-—^ 

His flame would prove the suit of creditors. 

Not to detain you then with longer pause. 
In short, my heart, to this conclusion draws, 
I yield it to the hand, thaf s loudest in applai 

FINIS. 
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IN 
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A 

BRIEF ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

LIFE AND CHARACTER 

OP 

GEORGE CASTRIOT 

KING OF EPtRUS AND ALBANIA 

COMMONLY CALLED 

SCANDERBEG. 



Though the life of Scanderbeg is c^aioly as 
foil of the most surpriziog events, his actions as won- 
derful, and hb character as perfect and exalted, as 
any of- the ancient heroes of Greece or Rome ; yet 
for want of a Homev or a Virgil, a Plutarch or a 
Livy, to celebrate his praise, or write his life in a 
manner worthy of him, there are great numbers, who 
. are conversant with the classic as well as other 
writers, who know very little of Scanderbeg, besides 
his name : so necessary to the fame even of the 
greatest men, is an elegant poet or fsithfol historinD. 
The tragedy of the Christian Hero is foanded on 
that wonderful and in^wrtant circumstance in the 
life of Scanderbeg, hb raising the siege of Croia^ after 
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it had been invested near six months by the numerous 
troops of the Turkish Solten, Amurath the Second ; 
who died, after infinite T^^tiP" ^^^ disappointment, 
of grief and rage under the walls of the city. We 
think it therefore necessary to give some account, 
collected from the most Authentic authors, of the 
life ^d chan^cter of t^is, excellent prioce; that those, 
who are as yet unacquainted with the story, may by 
reading iki»9 be;ii4es ith^ in^tri^ctiop land entertain- 
m^t they may find in it, be the better able to judge 
of the play. 

It may gii» Jight io the tdbwiiig history to ob- 
serve that Albania, the country of Scanderbeg, is in 
that part of Greece wfaieh lies between Dalmatia and 
Achaia, on the Adriatic and Ionian seas; and in- 
<idude8 in it some .parts of the ancient fc'pgdomf of 
SpiMim and .Macedoo^ aini of the .promnciss ^t libm* 
jiia,iDialawtia.an<[ Illy«a, and i» siipppse^ to M^ie 
jtakep its4)re4ent>nane, mbkb is 1>«t mpdorxi* from fi 
icolonyof Albani^Qd^a/p^pple «f A^; wbp coming 
inio £uxope and settling ^Ibeve, initime oommiii^qatefl 
Iheir cname.to the connUy. 

Merithe conquest AfjG^ftece .by Paolus JEmflias 
«id atheis, AUMHiia,ilbQU^ ntt^b^nknawii >y Ibat 
name, was inoorporated iritb MMne adjacent iroaotd^, 
j^d became part of a Eoiiiao pcowQce under ^ 
§ov0caneut of the pKOfffUjus fraivrio of .Ittyrtum« 
M the dinision of the £mpife it was .aHoitcd ito .4ibe 
emp^NNPs of ConstaaliBKSik, and .so lemaioed liU :tfaa 
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d^Matf Off tMr povrer ; when the goverainent' df it 
-Ml to the ftmiljof the Gastriotsi who Were geoerilly 
odtod kings of Epirusi as a coiiDtiy of ^ latest 
itettqnity aod fanle; but AlbaQm was certainly the 
mdst powtenrftil abd wealll^ part of their dOmim^iMj 
and Grda^ its ii]etfo|M>l]s, the seat of their residtace^ 

JoUd CaMriot sifid VoiMVtf^ a prioce and pi^esa 
cdebmt^ by tfaie Ulstoriaiis of timt age for their oin 
cOttttba perfectioiM of ifaind and body, were ibb 
p^reots of our hero. They had I>e6ide8 Inm tilvee 
sons and filre daughtem; I*he aBtimely faDs of the 
tlM^ elder sons, whose mltnei wer^ Reposito, Sta*^ 
nissa and Coufttlnti&e, we ^n inention hertiafter: 
Of the dauf^ters we find little mOre recorded than 
thflt th^ were married to Christian prnees and 
dobiemeil saiUible to their rank« George Cartnot, or 
SMeaudeibeg^ which last nafite was gi?en him by tho 
l^orfcs, and is the saiae by which Aiexaddei* the great 
is known amongst them, the foarth and youngeit' tm^ 
was bom at Croia» m the year 1405. 

The overthrow of Biyaaet by Tmerlanfc seemed 
fw a time to have put an end to the spteading em* 
pire of the Ottomans; but after the death of that 
vtctoriotts prince, Mahomet the Second, th^ sen of 
Bajazet, recovered his ftthei's kingdom, whidi his 
son Amurath the Second vastly increased by his con^ 
quests both in Asia and Europe. He was a prineS 
of courage enough, and set no bounds to his imibi« 
tiOAs but upon the least disappomtment eiceediEtf 
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fretftil and imp&tieDt, especially in Itk old age; 
sealous in his religion, a profound politician, a 
commander of great experience, and for the most 
part successfiil in bis enterprises; the most beloved 
hj his subjects, and the most fiiitbfiil observer of bis 
word, of any of the Toricish sultans either before 
or after him ; not that he was always a slave to it 
(his perfidiottsness to the Castriots is a notorious in- 
stance of the contrary.) No, that was not to be ex- 
pected from an arbitrary prince and an orthodox 
Mahometan, as Amurath was* The bigot and the 
tyrant, how good soever the natural disposition may 
be, will sometimes get the better of the man. 

Amurath, in the beginning of his leign, met with 
some opposition; first from an impostor who pre« 
tended to be Mustapha, the son of his grandfisither 
B^azet : atad soon after from his own younger 
brother of the same name. But his courage and 
good-fortune havingput an end to these domestic trou- 
bles by the death of both the Mustaphi», he quickly 
coQvioeed the neighbouring princes, who had assisjted 
his competitors, that he was not to be offended <witii 
impunity. The Mahometan king of Caramania in 
Asia paid his life for his temerity ; so did the Chris^ 
tian prince of Smyrna; which city, with its district, 
Amurath conquered and added to bis other acquisi- 
tions in Asia. Greece next felt the effects of his 
resentmedty or rather of his aipbitioo, which m^ 
cessantly urged him to seize aUadvaata^tQeiilai|e 
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his domioioiit. His numerous tfoops wilh almost 
iBcredible celerity subdued Achaia, Tbessaly and 
Macedon. AUieus, perhaps unprepared for resist- 
aoce, tamely submitted to the intolerable yoke of 
Tuihisb bondage; and Tfaessalonica, after a brave 
defence, being taken by storm, sufiered all the misery 
that an enraged and barbarous enemy, licenced to 
. ptaioder, massacre. and ettslave, could possibly inflict. 
John Castriot, king of Epirna and Albania, who saw 
,wi^grief thesupinenessof the Greek emperor, re- 
solved to guard against surprize. He knew Amurath 
was preparing to attack fatm, and prudently chose 
rather to. meet him on the borders of Macedon, 
than to wait for him in Albania. This wise conduct 
not only preserved his dominions from being the seat 
of war, but enabled hkn to annoy the enemy witb 
little loss on bis part; the mountains, which part 
Macedon from Epirus, being a very happy situation 
for that purpose. Amurath^ soon weary, of a war 
that was likely ^to prove so tedious and expensive, 
and which inthe mean while put a stop to the career 
of his victories, was easily induced to . hearken to 
-terms ofaccommodation, and yielded at length to leave 
^Castfiot the free and quiet possession of his crown 
aiid kingdom, and to make a perpetual peace with 
'ban: conditions not to be refused by a prince com- 
iparatively so weak as the king of Epirus, and which 
the haughty Sultan would certainly have denied to the 
nemperor of Constantinople. There was but ona 

YOU I. X 
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difieidtj to overcone, aod tlntt to si priaee less gene* 
fous than Castriot had bcc^ insopenMev Aiitiaaib 
deisaoded his four son* as hostages. It is ea^ t6 
jttdgd ho# bitter this proposal ratut be to aa af« 
fectidiiate ftther: but cobMdbriagr whit bft owHd t6 
his brave and l<^al sni^ects^ whom the leait widoi*' 
tade would have- exposed to ioevitable fuis; and 
trustiag to tl!e Sulten's hotioor» who thoqtfa kiio#fi 
lo be aTiadietlte siiid' ioiplacable eneinj; was msfk^ 
theljBSfi esteemed ah inviolable regarder of his word; 
the' afflicted kiag complied. Amorath reccivod tfaa 
rejal pledges, and ending th^ war catrried them* wHh 
him to AdrhMioi^e. We do not find tfaatCaatHot 
had any lUfieience with the Saltan afterwards^ aaki 
tnust therefeire conclude that these- princes, danag 
tiie life of their father, were used- with all the lespcM 
aud bontfur due to their rank and characters. 

George Castriot, > thoi^ not abdteeigfat: jBttn Of 
age when he came to Adtianlsple, was quieUj di»' 
tingttisbed and admired by the Sultan, and the 
whole seiaglto* His extracmlioary. beasAj; nbtj^fAc 
depoftknent, wit, vivacity and greatness of mhid 
eharkned all Who had the opportunity of beings ac^ 
quainted with him. Amunith, pleiised wi^ his 
promisi^ genius^ appointed him a^netinue* a table 
and tutors to instinct him, ib the same nienner as-hk 
own sons, in the Mahometan religion, and idl the 
sdentds as far as they weile known in the Turkish 
eourt; and being, iktero^ed, as it afterwaids ^fr^ 
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^p«9tfed, newr *to pwtt with him, he forced him to 
tfvbiwl.to cifouvcisioii, and gave him the magniiiceitt 
.mtmit of Scaadtrbeg, gr Alexaader: hoping no 
•dovdl^y coondeiing his tender age, by these meaas to 
Jiftli^iib in him. the very memory of 4he'€hriitian 
•celigioii, .htt btber's house, and mUive counfi^, 
Aeaod^fbeg's iai|»o«emcnt, especiaHy in martial ex- 
ieadeer, fo pleased the Sultan, that having wars in 
^iatiilia, he took him wilh him, wheee he gave such 
l^roois of his. wisdom and courage, that, at iiineteen 
years of age, Amurath gave lum the command of 
<ve thousand. horse, and sQoa after the title of Bassa. 
AatorBing himself mto £»rope, he 1^ him to oom- 
flMod all im;troops in the Lesaer Asia ; which ihe.did 
aolh fp much^uccess, thatfromiheafi» Amutsa|h .usod 
ftequeotlyito callhim his light eye, his rifht hand, 
Jais defence, and :tfae augmenter 4jf his domittions. 

'Scaadertieg, in his retucn to A()dtUM>n]e, h^d .a 
gigantic 3Vurtar, esteemed .invincible, in single .oom>- 
^; and some time afier, being with Amurath al 
Bursa ia Bilhyqia, he encountered tsvo Peuum^am- 
{Mons, famous for their strength and courage, and 
who had pubhcly challenged any two jnen in the 
fiuttan's army, with .the 4ame success. 

iHowever pleasing >to a youthful, courageous and 
jngh epirited prince, honour and feme may ibe, yet 
ficanderbeg's love of truth was superior to these 
iemptatjons. He was constaptly attended, when in 
4e field, by somcCbriitian soldiers, natives of Al^ 
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bania^ by wfaom he was secretly kistrueted and cbH- 
firmed id the Cbristiaii religion: the maiirtainiDg of 
which and the civil liberty of his country was bis 
governing principle, during the whole course of bk 
kbonous and important life. It is no wonder tliere- 
.fore, that bemg sent with a nanierdus amiy against the 
Hungarians he avoided all occasions of giving them 
battle. He behaved however with such prudence 
and circumspection, that he lost no repatation, nor 
drew upon himself the least suspicion from the sobtle 
and roistnistfal'Sultan. 

Soon after Scandcrbeg's return from the Hnnga- 
rian war, Amurath received an account of the death 
of John Gastriot, the father of our hero ; upon whidi 
he dispatched Setmlia, a Btesa of great courage and 
experience^ with a powerial army into Albania ; who 
iinmedialely took possession of the whole kingdon^ 
Celling the people, who were surprized and without a 
leader, that he came as a friend by the Sultan's order 
only to prevent innovations, and siecure the comitrj 
far the interest of the hostage prince, on whom tli6 
succession was devolved; and to whom, on his 
arrival, which they were shortly to expect, it shonkl 
be safely delivered. In the mean time Amuratfa, who 
intended nothing less, caused the three elder brothers 
of Scanderbeg to. be secretly destroyed by poiso^ 
and reduced this Christian kingdom to the miserable 
condition of a Turisish province. The liberty which 
this brave people had so long enjoyed under the pa^ 
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4tnitl cafe of iheir natiye priooeis teemed now to 'be 
lost ^r ever ; iheir churches were tamed to mesqueiy 
4heir laws sttbvertcd^ and their estates and persons 
become the prqieity of the baitmrous and fofeigo. 
Tyrant. It is much easier to imagine than describe 
iiaegmf and indignation of Scanderbeg on Ais occa* 
eion; whieb, great as they were, he was so mueh 
^master of himself as to xonceal. He knew Amurath 
ioo welLto eKpnss the feast resentoieatwiiilst he was 
io hiS'P^er, and wisely reserved himself tdl time 
fiiioiild give. him an opportunity 'to tree ^his country 
and revenge the injuiies done to himself and his 
^unily. Amumtfay Who really loved him, and was 
j|bere£ore unwittingto take his life, vainly imagined by 
lieapiQg oepv chonoiH^ on him at present, and promis- 
ing him more and greater proofs of his favoar here?* 
ofter^'to extinguish the memory of his wrongs, or 
oiake him Ihmk that those done to his brotiudrs and 
liis country were none to him. He was pot however 
absolutely free -from suspicion. He w^Hild some- 
limes «taik .to 'Scanderbeg of restoring him to his 
iither'ekingdom, to discover whether heontcftained 
any sudi hop^ ; Irat all to Mttle purpose : ^for ^Skaa- 
derbeg, who knew the success of his 4es%n8 de- 
pended on their lecrecy, was not to lie over*^ 
reached. 

The war between tte'Turks and Huagariaas'being 
renewed with greater violence Aan e«er, the Sultan, 
notwithslanding his ^r speeches and seeming con- 

X 2 
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fideooe in Seanderbeg, did not tbifik' it proper to 
trust kim with the sole codimaiid of bis army* but 
set over him the Bassa of Romairia. The Christian 
army under the commaud of the great HuoniadeSp 
meeting; the Sultau's near the river Moravia^ 
a fierce and bloody battle ensued ; wherein 
victory declared for the Chiistians. The Turks 
lost forty thousand men. In this battle Scanderbeg, 
with his countrymen the Epirots, to whom he had 
before ccmmiunkated his design (contrary to their 
custom) were the first who fled, which so discou- 
rage tbe Turkish army» that the rout soon iiecame 
universaL In this confusion Scanderbeg and his 
followers, seised the Turkish secretary, and having 
bound and conveyed him to a private place, com- 
ipelled him to write an order, as from the Sultan, 
•to the governor of Croia, to deUver to Soandertieg, 
now appointed governor, the charge of that city. 
Their own preservation compelled them to di^Mtch 
the secretary; after which they set forward with 
all possible expedition, towards Albania. As soon 
as they wived there, Scanderbeg sent his kinsman 
Amasie, a young prince of an enterprising genius 
(though afterwards a traitor and an apostate) with his 
counterfeit credentials to tbe governor of Croia ; 
who without suspicion quitted the city, of whicb 
Scanderlieg immediately took possession. But though 
the Torknh governor was gone, the garrison re- 
naiaed» Scanderbeg theie^re gave secret orders 



1 
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to those who had followed him from Httngary, to 
enter the city by small numbers at a time, to prevent 
suspicion; who in the dead of the night, being 
joined by the citizens, fell with such fury on the 
Tnrks, that in a few hours the whole garrison was 
cnt off, except some few who submitted to the 
government of Scanderbeg and embraced the Chris- 
tian faith. 

Croia being thus happily recovered, messengers 
were dispatched to all parts of the kingdom to pro- 
claim the king, and excite the people to take arms 
for the recovery of their liberty: but fame had al- 
ready filled M parts of the country with Scander- 
b^s return and the reduction of Croia. The Epi- 
rot», who had long wbhed for such a day, were every 
whiere in arms asserting their right and taking 
vengeance of their oppressors ; and that with such 
fury, that in a few days there was not a Turk to 
be found in Epirus, except in a few garrisons, all 
which were soon subdued. Amuiath heard of 
Scanderbeg's revolt and success with the utmost rage 
and indignation, but being embarrassed with the 
> Hungarian war, affected to make light of it, and 
for the present spoke of it as a matter of little 
^consequence. 

Scanderbeg being now at leisure, in an assembly 
convened for that purpose, . restored the civil go- 
temment of his kingdom to its former order; and 
socm settling its tranquillity began to think it time 
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'to «oiioj his eoeniies.; and entering Mao^doa^ 
where be met with little oppositioo, he made the 
Sultan's sulyectspay for the depredations his own had 
«^red, during Iheir master's osurpatioo of hip 
•eouBtry. The news of this so enraged Amonthy Uiftt 
•though the Hungarian war was not yet ended^ be 
ordered Alibeg, a Bassa, of whose conduct and «oih 
lage he had a high opinion^ to invade l^pirus arith 
forty thousand men, to bring Scanderbeg to him ei- 
ther alive or dead, and to reduce the whole countfj 
once more to his subjection. The £pirots» wlio 
justly feared.faUing a second time into the bands of 
the Turks, and terribly alarmed at the prepara- 
tionsy flocked from all parts of the county to tbcir 
king at Croia; who entertained them with his puual 
ehearftilness and aflability, bat without the least 
sign of fear. The £pirots» who were afbrwards 
better acquainted with their prince's conduct and 
iotiepidity, were surprised to see bim behave in a 
^manner. so vefy improper, as they thought, consi- 
dering the present danger that .threatened himself 
and people. But liow ,was their wonder inereasedi 
when tlMy saw that out of the multitude .tM at- 
tended and offered to serve bun, strangers as well as 
Epirots, he took only eight thousand horve, and 
jeven thou id foot, (when he might have bad twice 
that number) and dismissed the rest. <Widi tUs 
small army he marched to the lawer Dibra, on-tke 
borders of Macedon, About eighty miles fion 
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'Croia; vvhere, in a narrow pass, defended by 
mountains on one hand, and a wood on the other, 
•he encamped and waited for the Turkish army; 
upon its approach, ^e ordered Amasie, with three 
thousand^men^ to conceal himself in the wood till 
the armies should be engaged, and then, as 
opportunity offered, to attack the Turks in the 
rear. The Bassadid Scanderbeg the justice toad- 
mire the order of his little army, but confiding in 
bis numbers, came on with great resolution and 
assurance of success. Scanderbeg, at the head of 
his troops, with invincible courage sustained the 
attaek ; and beginning the battle himself with his 
own hand made terrible slaughter amongst the 
Turks. His soldiers following the example of their 
leader, the Turks were soon put to a stand. Alibeg, 
seeing this, retreated, in hopes- that Scanderbeg 
would have followed him into the open country/ 
where he might by his numerous army easily have 
encompassed and destroyed him : but, being disap^ 
pointed by the prudence of Scanderbeg, the Turks 
fetumed with greater fury than before : upon whidi, 
Scanderbeg retreated in his turn, which drew 
his enemy into the strait as he designed ; wbeve 
being attacked by Amasie behind, and Scanderbeg 
before, their great numbers were not only useless, 
but hastened their destruction by trampling one 
another to death. Upon this every one began to 
diift for himself. The Bassa and some few others 
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«9caped witb much cUfficuUy, and left behiofl };ip 
Iweoty two tbousftfid slaia, two tiiott$a«d pmQUUh 
tweoty-four ttaiM^i^s, with all bis aiyyupitioHj 
UfktBy and bagg^ige. This floriQiw vktoi^ eonlt 
the Christvii^.liut tiun^ hiwdfed inen. S<;aiMlcf)Kg 
having niQMii^d bis iev«a tboiuai^d foot, y^ 
bones tabeo firoin the Tutks, enteivd the$iil^s 
dpininioos : which b^viug plundened, aod with tbe 
spoils greatly enricbed his followers, without xt- 
. serving any thing fpr himself, he returoed tri- 
lunphsmtly to Croia. 

The loss pf ibis battle, with that before imeotioiMfl 
gained by {{iw^iades* so reduced the power of AipH-. 
jratb, that be wi^ forced, though with great reluctfux^, 
to sue to the jHuD^garians for a peace ; which tb^, 
i»pon teniis that seemed indeed advantageous enofigfi 
for tfaemselves, too easily granted ; and thereby IfHt^ 
no opportunity which has ne^ver since jreturned fior 
perhaps ever will ; for had they assisted Sc^ndefb^ 
with all their forces, instead of amkiiig peace with 
.Amuralb, as in justice and policy they ougbtito baie 
, done, the Turks might in all probability have be^ut- 
.terly driven out of Europe, and all the miseries ,lb^ 
liave since brought upon the Christiau world been pc^ 
lented. A peace was bowexar made aud solemn^ 
.sworn toby Uiadislaus king of Jiungaiy on the Evan- 
gelists, and by Amumth on the Kocsn. The old Sid- 
:tan, ever melancholy and impatient, got weaiy of the 
wadd upou Abese disappointmeats, and idbr reveogiiig 
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fntOB^ oti'tii^lRig of Caramania, who had taken 
tlM advantage of Iris UotMe$ to endeavour to throw 
off his ytl^e, he resigned btt erdwn to bb ^on Maho- 
net, and r^ired to Magnesia. Julian, Cardinal St. 
Aiigelo, tbe pope's legate at the court of' Hungarian 
bdtig infonned that tbe Tntki^ afilrirs were in the 
utttioiC confosion under the goremment of the jomig 
Siltan, persuaded Uladislatis to break the peace, and 
abeolved him from the oath given to Ataiirath ; or, in 
dtUer words, gave hhii a dispensation to be peijnred. 
Scanderbeg's assistance was asked ; who beiog onder 
no obligation to the contrary, and having resolved to' 
oiiSit no opportunity of distressing the common enemy, 
raised an army of thirty thonsahd men, a greater tUan 
be e^f brought into the field either before or after ; 
dCttigning to march theni through Servia in order to 
jM the Hungarians; but Providence, that purposed, 
as H «fterwards appeared, to vindicate its justice ahd 
make that iaithless king an instance of its sererity, 
prevented Scanderbeg from coming to his assistance. 
The Despot of Servia, whose daughter Amurath had' 
narried, denyuig him a passage, a dispute arose, in 
which the Despot was a sufferer ; yet so much time 
was lost, that the battle of Varna was fought whilst 
Sbmderbeg^ was on the borders of Servia. These dan-^ 
gte roused AmuHith from his stupidity. He quitted 
Magrieidjia^ re-assnmed tbe government; and passing 
oip«N" from Asia to Europe with a numerous army, join- 
ed his Basiay aild mai<ebed to-seek the Hungarians. 
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To kecfp 9^rid«i1ieg empkry^ and waste his 
strength by degrees, Amurath sent Ferises witif nhM 
thoasadd horse to the liorders of Epiros, while be 
Irimself prepared to fblloW him with his whole force. 
Scanderlieg bad dbmissed his army raised for the 
Hungarian war, and had with him only fall nsual 
cmnpletnent^ which was one thousand fire-hundred 
foot and two thousand horse. Ferises attacked him 
wHh a great dea! of vigour ; and hoping to gain im- 
mortal* honour and end the war at once by the death 
of Scadderbeg, with more courage than prudence 
sought for him (where he was always t6 be f6und) 
in the front of the battle ; Scanderbeg met and dis* 
pHtched him by« single blow witli his, sabre» in the 
8%ht of both armies; which so* disheartened the 
Tulrks that they took to their heels, but were so 
dosely pursued by the Ephrots, that few of them 
escaped to carry the news to Adrianople. 

The Suttan, wtio imputed the overthrow df Ferises 
to his own rashness, sent Mustapba, a commander 
not less valiant but metre prudent, with a fresh supply 
of troops to the borders of Epirus ; but charged him 
not to hazard a battle on any occasioff whatever, but 
dnly to Imrass the frontiers, and constantly retire* 
upon the approach of Scanderbeg ; telling him he 
should take it for good service if he should hear, 
that " t)ie trees aiid fruits of Epirus had fek tbe «f- 
** fects of his anger.'' Mustapba so weK observe 
Us orders^ that faafing^ strongly intretacfaetf hb'ariay' 
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.on the iBottfitains that piiit Afaoedon from £pir«ui, 
fae/roBi thence, by small parties seal forth from time 
.to time, grievously infested the country ; buroing the 
villages, destroying the vineyards, and doing all the 
mischief in their power. Scwderbeg bad too vtudb 
Love for his su&ring people, as well as regard for his 
own honot^itohear of these devastations with pa- 
tieiice. He did every thing that pohey could suggest 
to draw them from their entrenchment; but finding 
all attempts of this kind ineffectual, he resolved, if 
possible, to drive them out by force ; which he thus 
^effiected. Scanderbeg observing a small party of 
Turks foraging, according to their daily practice, at 
8<M»e distance from their camp, surprized them with 
.lour ihoui^EUid horse and one thousand foot, and 
drove them to their trenches; which his troops 
entering with the fugitives, the whole camp was in- 
stantly filled with terror and confusion. The Ohris- 
tians, provoked with the ruin of their country, made 
dreadful havoc of the Turks. Mustapha, seeing all 
was lost, escaped by the port nearest to Macedon. 
Five thousand Turks fell on the spot, and the rest 
fled; many of whom being afterwards found in 
Epirus were either killed or made prisoners. 

Notwithstanding these triumphs, Scanderbeg had, 
flike other great and good men, his portion of afflic- 
tion. Amasie, his kinsman, seduced by the flattery 
of Amurath, and his own ambition, deserted his cause 
and fled to Adrimople; where he embraced Mal^ 
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tnetanism, and was eyer after a concealed traitor or 
an open enemy to Scanderbeg. Lech Zachar}*, who 
possessed a small territory in Albania under the pro- 
tection of Scanderbeg, who Wns by covenant to suc- 
ceed him if be died without issue, being basely 
murdered by bis unnatural kinsman, Lacturagne ; 
the Venetians, upon some frivolous pretences, claimed 
part of this inheritance, and seizing upon the city 
Dayna, which lay convenient for them, fortified It 
against Scanderbeg. Upon this a war ensued, id 
which Scanderbeg had greatly the advantage. He 
subdued almost the whole province of Scutaria, and 
defeated an army of the Venetians near the river 
Dryne, took many prisoners, and amongst them some 
of gr^at eminence, but shed as Kttle blood as posdble. 
As this was a war into which he was forced against 
his inclination, and in which conquest itself gave him 
no pleasure, he was ever ready to end it upon ho- 
nourable terms ; which he did as soon as they were 
offered. 

During the war Mustapha, obtaining another army 
of the Sultan, returned into Epirus, and met with 
worse success than before. He now lost ten thousand 
men, with his own liberty and that of twelve princi- 
pal officers, whose ransom cost Amurath twenty five 
thousand ducats and many valuable presents ; which 
with the plunder of the Turkbb camp and the con* 
tributions raised in Macedon, greatly enriched the 
Epirots. Thb victory cost Scanderbeg only three 
hundred men* 
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Amuralb hatipg again iJefeaUd ^^qoqMqs, ,i|i ;|i 
battle which kwled three dayf, on Ih^.plaius of Cpah 
sova, resolved to go against Scanderbeg io p^fson^ 
jMid execute the vengeance with which he bad so 
long threatened him ; for this imrpose he awembM 
jm arm^ at Adrianople of one hundred and sixty 
thousand men. Scanderbeg, who had early informa- 
tion of his proceedings, and foresaw where the Atonn 
would ll|ll, .prepared for bis defence. He ordered 
ibose who lived in the open CQimtry in farms jand 
tillages to quit their habitations and t^ake with them 
every thing that was moveable ; the rest he entirely 
destroyed, that the enemy, on their arrival, might 
Jiave nothing to jsubsbt on. The ivomen and children^ 
,and such as infirmities and 4dd s|ge bad rendered 
.nsdess, were sent into fortified places in.tbe remolest 
parts of the kingdom ; or into the Venetian xMr other 
neighbouring .Christian dominions, where they xe- 
4nained till the danger was ovc;r. Thb, however 
necessary, was very grievous to the £pirots. It was 
e moving scene to see aged parents taking Jeave of 
.their children, and afiectionate wives ef their boa- 
.bands, almost despairing ever to flee..thcm.again».ao 
ilerrible were their appiehensidns of the SultaaSs 
.power. They had now long enjoyed, under their in- 
dulgent and fortunate ^king, liberty, safety and pros- 
■perity: he indeed had perpetual wars, but wars 
'DBore advantageous to hb peofUe than peace itself. 
Allvthesebiessings they thought must now be lost ; 
T 2 
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some perhaps feared for themselves, but all trembled 
for their kiug and country. Scanderbeg alone was 
himself on this occanon : he laboured for their pre* 
servation without partaldng of their fears ; he order- 
ed the fortifications of Croia to be repaired aud im^ 
proved ; and sending thence all who might be useless 
or burthensome, he supplied it with provisions and 
ammunition for twelve months, added one thousand 
three hundred men to the inhabitants for its defence, 
and appointed Uranaconties governor, a man every 
way equal to so important a trust. Of all that were 
able to bear arms he chose only ten thousand, men, 
with which small army he remained in the open 
country, and sent the rest to defend the cities, and 
other defensible places in his dominions. Amuratb, 
who travelled slow by reason of his great age, sent 
forty thousand light hprse before Urn to besiege Se- 
tigrade on the borders of Macedon, the second dty 
for strength in Epums ; whilst he himself followed 
with the bulk of his army* The Turks were no 
sooner encamped before that city, but Scanderbeg 
cot off two thousand of them, to give them a taste of 
what entertainment they were to expect in Epinis. 
A few days aftet Amuratb arrived and besieged the 
city with his whole force, but with no appearance of 
success, being repulsed with great loss in all hb at- 
tacks* At length a villain poisoned the fountain 
whi^h supplied the whole city with water, which 
obliged the garrison to surrender. Amuiatby as he 
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promised, bouDtifuUy rewarded the traiior, but^ bad 
faim secretly made away with sooo aAer. 

The Sultan, having once more recruited his army, 
prepared for the siege of Croia { not doubting but 
that the reduction of the capital would be followed 
hy the submissiou of tlie whole kingdom. Croia 
k situated on an awent in the plain of Tyranna, 
and in two places only accessible, being every where 
.else defended by impregnable rocks. The numerous 
troops of Amurath not only blocked up the city, 
but covered the plains to the mountains of Tome- 
nestra, where Scanderbeg lay with his forces to ob- 
serve tlie enemy. The Sultan, who knew his vigi- 
lance, first took care to fortify his own camp, and 
then summoned the city: but receiving a resolute 
answer from the governor, he mounted ' his cannon 
and battered the walls with such fury, that a breach 
was soon made. Encouraged by this success he 
commanded his troops to an assault, but was forced, 
after the loss of eight thousand Janissaries, to retreat 
with shame and confusion to oppose Scanderbeg, whq 
bad entered the trenches, fired the camp in several 
places, and with dreadful havoc and confusion drove 
all before him. The old Sultan, being deeply af- 
fected witli the distractions of his people, gave 
himself up a prey to melancholy. The whole army 
was dispirited : tl^e council and dfficers, more anxious 
for their master's life than the success of the war, 
neglected every thing but the care of his person. 
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Hb son Mabomet only, who gaye eariy pf Q0& ,qf bit 
savage dbposUioD, drove the imwiHiiig aoUien to 
the breach, where they were «laugbtered on b«^M 
without gaining the least advantage, and ma^y Jfe. 
eeived their death from the band of that cruel 
prince for %ing to avoid it. Scanderbeg, wbo 
never slept above two boun at a time during this 
siege, and even then armed, with bis borae and 
weapons by him, gave the Turks no lest night or 
day, but by assaultnig them sometimes in one pfaiee 
and sometimes in another, kept them in perpetual 
fear. Mahomet, burning with rage, left the tvencfa^ 
with a great number / of troops, resolving at all 
events to ascend the mountains, aod engage bis 
enemy there. Scanderbeg, who never failed of the 
best intelligence, being informed of this, left five 
hundred men with an able officer to guard the pas- 
sage, which they did so effectually that Mahomet 
spent a great deal of time and lost abundance of 
men to no purpose. Scanderbeg in the mean while 
with eight thousand men marched round to the op* 
posite side of the Turkish camp, where he was least 
expected, and forcing their trenches made sucbter* 
ribie slaughter of the en^ny that their former fosses 
seemed nothing in comparison to this. Mahomet, 
who had no reason to boast of his success, hearing 
this, returned with bis troops to oppose Scanderbeg 
and save the rest of the camp, being pursued by the 
five hundred Epirots to bis very entrance into the 
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trenciieSy which Scaiiderbeg then quitted, having 

• prevented Mahomet's design, destroyed a vast number 
of his enemies, and plundered their camp, with very 
little loss on his own side. The least alarm, or even 
the name of Scanderbeg, which the Epirots frequently 
made use of in their attacks to terrify their enemies, 
was now sufficient to strike a panic through the 
Ottoman army, and put the whole ^amp into confu- 
sion. Instead of battering the city, they placed 
their cannon on the lines that encompassed their 
camp to defend themselves; but this availed them 

- little, for Scanderbeg continued to iufest and« destroy 
them, almost at his pleasure. To add to their mis- 

' fortunes, their provisions began to fail. To remedy 
tfab evil, Amurath sent to Desia, a city of the Ve- 
netians ; where for money, his agents were furnished 
with a great quantity of provisions ; but Scanderbeg in- 

. tercepted the convoy and sent it all to his own camp, 
leaving the Sultan to supply himself from his own 
dominions or where else he could, Amurath, fo 
leave no means unattempted to make liimself master 
of Croia, ordered it to be undermined ; but the rock 
On which the city was founded, could not be suffi- 
ciently penetrated. He then tried to corrupt the 

. governor, or raise a mutiny in the city by the force 
of his bribes^ but being disappointed in both he 
was prevailed upon to offier peace, desiring only a 
small yearly tribute to save his honour; but Scan- 
derbeg absolutely refusing, he abandoned himself to 
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despair^ tore bis wlute beard , and qorsed bis desUof 
that had reserved him to this shame io his oM age. 
He would sometimes boast of bis former |^Pf» apd 
count over the battles he bad fought and the vic- 
tories be bad gaioed» and so aggravate his iweaent 
miseries by the memory of his past triumphs. Find* 
ing himself near bis end he sent for his son and the 
chief officers of his army, to whom he complaiiied 
bitterly^ and with many tears, of bis hard fortune in 
being compelled to resign his breath in an obscme 
couutiy and in the sight of an enemy; and. turning 
towards his son, intreated him to revenge bis d^atli. 
After which being speechless be straggled for some 
time in extreme agonies, and so expired. The Sid- 
tan's fiite determined the siege of Croia. Mahomet 
with his broken and dejected troops took the shortest 
way out of Epirus ; but being closely pursued by 
Scanderbeg, who treated them after bis usual manner, 
that miserable army was much more reduced befoie 
they entered their new master's dominions. What 
thanksgiving to the Giver of Victory, what praises 
of their kiog's wisdom and magnanimity, what mn- 
tnal congratulations on their deliverance filled the 
mouths and hearts of the Epirots on this occasion 
we need not describe : the thoughts of every reader, 
who knows the value of liberty, will more than 
aupply that omission. 

Scanderbeg, now at leisure, to the great joy of his 
subjects, married the daughter of Aranthes Cooino, 
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pnnce of Dttrazzo; a lady of iocomparable beauty^ 
and adorned with every possible virtue in its higheat 
perfection. After which, accompaiiied with his iiiir 
qneen, he visited every part of his kingdom to com- 
fort and glad the hearts of his people, whose delight 
he justly was, after their afBictions. In his progress he 
administered justice with^mercy ; and indeed so pru- 
dent was his government at all times, that during his 
vrhole reign, except when the Turks infested the 
country, persons loaded with gold might have travel- 
ed from one end of Epirus to the other without being 
molested. He was so far from oppressing his subjects, 
that it became a proverb amongst the neighbouring 
ptinceiy that the Turks dominions are Scanderbe|^s 
revenues. 

Mahomet, who succeeded his father, proved | 
very victorious but a very impiot^ prince. Hii| 
mother, tbe daughter of the Despot of Servia, wa« 
a' Christian; and it was thought by |ome, that he 
nf^ould be a favourer of that religion, byt he deceived 
their expectations and professed Mah<ipietanism, but 
vtzs secretly a contemner of both. Amt)ition was his 
god, atid his practice was suitable to liis faith. He 
ceuque^d the two empires of Constantinople andTra- 
pez6nd, twelve kingdoms and five hundred cities, and 
was therefore called Mahomet the Great. And yet 
this aiighty cofiqueror, during the life of Scanderbeg, 
cbuld never subdue Epirus, nor any part of it, nor 
•Vif^ keep the city of Setigrade, which was recovered 
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from the Tuiks soon after the dealh of Amuratb. 
Not that be was wantiug io his eudeavours ; he had 
nothing more at heart : all liis acquisitions cost him 
less pecluips than his unsuccessful attempts upon this 
little kingdom. After he was established in his throne 
he had almost continual wars with Scanderbeg : he 
tried flattery as well as force, and invited that prince 
to bis court under pretence of love and admiration of 
his person and courage, and a desire to see him and 
renew their former acquaintance. He twice invaded 
Epirus in person, each time with two hundred thou- 
sand men; but was both times forced to return 
with infinite shame and loss. Nay he descended 
to the meanest and worst of villanies ; he hired tw# 
traitors to assassinate Scanderlieg, who, to the eternal 
infamy of their abettors, were discovered and justly 
punished. 

If any thing can be more wonderful than the 
actions of this great man's life, it b that he should 
be preserved amidst so many dangers to which his 
own courage aiid ihf. malice of his enemies conti- 
nually exposed him, to die in peace. ' Being with his . 
wife and son at Lyssa, he was attacked with a violent 
fever; and apprehending it to be mortal^ he recom- 
mended to the princes his coniklents, and the Ve- 
netian ambassador, unanimity and the care oi his son» 
who was then in his minority, and to whom he gaw^^ 
much excelleut advice : but above all things chaiged 
him, if he should live to. undertake the government of 
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liis kingdoniy lo to rule as to be rather beloved tbaa 
feared by bu subjects : whose fidelity to himself he 
praised^ and for whom he expressed the greatest af- 
fection. While Scanderbeg was thus setting his house 
io order and preparing for death with the piety of a 
Christian, and the resolution of a hero, news was 
brought him that the Turks had entered the domi- 
nions of the Venetians. Upon which, dying as he was, 
he rose and called for his armour; but the strength of 
bis body not answering the vigour of bis mind, he faint- 
edy and was by hb weeping attendants carried again 
to his bed. Recovering his speech he bid his officers 
hasten to the assistance of his friends, and tell the 
Turks, that '* he was detained for the present at 
" Lyasa, but that he would be with them to morrow/^ 
The^e words of Scanderbeg, spoken in his weakness 
before he had recovered the perfect use of hb reason, 
being reported by his officers, reached the Turkish 
camp that evenings and filled it with such terror, that 
expecting every moment to be attacked, the whole 
arniy remained all night under arms, and at the ap- 
proach of day quitted their station and fled as if Scai^ 
derbeg had been indeed at their heels, to the moon- 
tainsof Scutaria, where the greater part of them miser- 
ably perished. While the Turks were flying when none 
pursued, with fervent devotion and perfect resignation 
to the divine pleasure, Scanderbeg died. His afflicted 
kingdom and Christian confederates sustained this ir- 
reparable loss on the 17th of January 1467, in the 
VOL* I. z 
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63rd year of his age. He was interred with great 
magnificence in the cathedral church of St. Nicholas 
at Lyssa. This city about nine years after was takea 
by the Turks ; who, though they hated him living, 
with much reverence took up his bones ; which with 
great contention (every one striving for a part though 
ever so small) they divided amongst them ; and after 
every one had set his portion in silver or gold, and 
.adorned it with jewels according to his fancy or abi- 
lity, they superstitiously wore Ihem as sacred charms 
or amulets against cowardice and ill fortune. 

Scanderbeg was of a fair complexion ; his features 
regular, and his countenance manly and majestic. 
In shorty his face was perfectly handsome without 
the (east unbecoming softness. His stature was high, 
his limbs proportionably large and exquisitely weU 
made. His constitution naturally good, was so imr 
proved by temperance and exercise, that he could 
bear the extremest vicissitudes of heat and cold and 
the greatest labour without any apparent inconve- 
niency. His strength was wonderful ; of which we 
havein several authors many surprising instances: as 
Lis cutting two men asunder with a single stroke of bis 
scimitar ; his cleaving a man at one blow from head 
to chine ; his cutting through head pieces of iron , 
his killing a wild boar at one stroke, and cuttiug off 
the head of a wild and fierce bufialo at another, Sfe. 
"Mahomet the Great, hearing of these and other in- 
stances of the like nature, desired to see Scanderbeg'* 
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vcimitar, imaginuig there must be spmething extra- 
ordinary in it; but finding it like others, he com- 
plained that Scanderbeg had deceived him^ who had 
aeot bim word, that ^' he was ready at any time to con« 
*^ viace him of the goodness of bis weapon, but then 
*' it must be in his own hand, which he could not 
*^ y^t spare from the defence of himself and ,hi9 
" country." 

The excellency of his mind, his surpriEittg genius 
and exalted virtue, are so visible not only in the whole 
course but almost every action of his life, that it is 
only repetition to say he was pious, wise, liberal, just 
and merciful, cautious, not soon offended and easily 
appeased. Of his forgiving temper take this instance. 
A kinsman of hb, who had basely betrayed his coun- 
sels and joined with his enemies the Turks, after 
some time returned; and with a halter about his* 
neck threw himself at his feet: Scanderbeg. not only 
raised him from the ground and embraced him with 
great tenderness, but immediately restored him to his 
former command and share in his confidence and 
favour. That his judgment was perfect in his .youth 
without the help of experience, witness his conduct 
under Amurath and his artful recovery of his native 
dominions : and that time did not in the least abate 
the ardor of bis courage, we have the strongest proof 
from hb behaviour when in the hour of death. It 
is asserted from the undoubted evidence of those 
who served under him, that in his wars with the 
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Turks he killed above three theiMttiid of them with 
hit own hands, and that his troops were never de- 
feated in any battle in which he was present He 
did not use to say to his soldiers^ ' go on/ but * foUow 
* me.' In battle he exerted himself with such violence, 
that the blood has been seen to burst from his month 
and other parts of his face. He was nev^r known to 
retreat from a single adversary but once ; and that 
in the following manner. Scanderfoeg giving some 
orders to his army, a private soldier, with more pe- 
tnlance perhaps than malice, contradicted bmi* 
which he so resented as to dmw his sabre ; opoa 
which the fellow rode away as fast as he could and 
Scanderbeg af^er him, till they came to the brink of 
a river; when the soldier turned about and dmwing 
his sabre, told Scanderb^ ''that he was sony te 
*' oppose his prince, but nature bid him defend his 
^ life :" .This respectful but resolute behaviour so 
charmed Scanderbeg, that he retired and told the 
soldier, ** he had much rather have such a man for 
^* his friend than enemy/' and returning with him to 
the camp immediately advanced and esteemed him 
ever after. Prosperity never made Scandeibeg vam, 
nor ad versity dejected : he had learned both how to want 
and how to abound. He had no ambition, no ava* 
rice, no luxurious appetite to gratify: he fought not 
for power but liberty; he spoiled his enemies to 
humble them, and to subsist his own people, not ti» 
•ttridi himself. When his affairs would petmit ht 
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l^ept a sumptuous table for his officers and friends ; 
but he himself eat but once a day, and that sparing- 
ly. He never slept more than five hours in the 
twenty-four, and in times of danger would satisfy 
himself with two. His soldiers were richly habited, 
but their king generally very plain, though upon 
proper occasions he would appear drest and attended 
with the utmost magnificence. 
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ON 

" THE CHRISTIAN HERO> 



The Tragedy of the Christian Hero is founded on 
the history of the famous George Castriot, comnoion* 
ly called Scanderbeg^ King of Epirus. It was per-^ 
formed at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, with 
but very little success. The editor of Whincop's 
Scanderbeg seems, in a prefeice to that play, to hint 
at some ungenteel behaviour in Mr. Liilo, with re- 
gard to it. But as it b well known, that disappoint- 
ment on one side is sometimes the occasion of injus- 
tice towards the other, I cannot think the reality of 
the accusation in this case seems perfectly authen- 
ticated^ ' Biographia Dramatica, vd. Sif» 
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PROLOGUE. 

Spoken by Mr. Gbber. 



Sacbed to virtue, liberty and tnitb, 
The Muses bloom in everlasting youth, 
l^ress'd, like the palm^ they rise beneath their weigU* 
And soar above the reach of time, or fate. 
When brass, or marble, faithless to their trust, 
Ko longer bear the name, nor guard the dust 
Of kings, or heroes, to their charge consigned. 
But yield to age, and leave no track behind ; 
The Poet's pen, with never-dying lays, 
Preserves their fame and celebrates theur praise. 
Let artful Maro, or bold Lucao tell, 
How regal Troy, or Ron^, I9t>re awful, fell ; 
Nations destroyed revive, lost empnes cdbiae, 
And freedom glows in each immortal line. 
In vsia would faction, war, or lawless power, 
Whioh mar the patriot's scheme, his fame devour; 
When Eards, by theur superior ibroe, can 9am 
From daik oblivion and defeat the grains* 

Say, Britons, must this art forsake your isle. 
And leave to vagrant ^pes her native soil 1 
Must «he, the defirest friend that freedom knows* 
Driven frtfm her seat, seek refuge with her fye^t 
Forbid fio gfeat a shame, and save the age 
From.such repros^ch, you patrons of the stage> 

Since well we know, there's not a theme so dear 
As virtuous freedom, to a British ear ; 
T indulge so just a taste, to night we smg 
A pious hero, smd a patriot king ; 
By nature form'd, by providence designed 
To scourge ambition^ and to right mankind : 
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PROLOGUE. 



Such Castriot was. O might it hot appear, 

That he retains the least resemblance here ! 

Should but the smallest portion of that fire, ^ 
Which fill'd his ample breast, our scenes inspire : 
The abject slave, to his reproach, shall see. 
That such as dare deserve it may be free : 
And conscious tyranny confess, with shame. 
That blind ambition wanders from her aim ; 
While virtue leads her votaries to fame. 
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Mr. Berry. 
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Mr. Mills. 


Althea, 




Mrs. Butler. 
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Mr. Cibber. 
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Guards, Mutes, Eunuchs and Attendants. 

Scene, The Plain and Mountaina near* Craia, thi 
Metropolis of Albania. 



THE 

CHRISTIAN HERO. 

ACT I. 
Scene, A Rojfal Pawlion. 

Hellena en a Sofa in a melancholy posiure., 
Cleora attending near her. Eunuchs, Muies^ 
Singers and Dancers. 

SONO. 

The regent of night with her beams 

Had cheqner'd each valley and grove, 
And sweird with her influence the streams. 

When Fatima, pining for love ; 
To the ocean, despair for her guide. 

Repaired for reh'ef from her pain ; 
Where plungiiig, receive me, she cried, 

I'm fair, young and royal in vain. 

Hellena rises and comes forward, 

Hellena. 

rs O more, Cleora ! I accept thy love, 
But thy officious kindness is in vain. 
It is not music, nor the sprightly dance, 
The harmony of motion, or of sound. 
That can assuage my grief. 

Cle. Let all retire. [Exeunt Eunuchs, SfC, 

How long, my royal mistress ! wiU you sooth 
This secret,^ining grief] How long averse 
To ev'ry dawn of joy, thus seek retirement; 
And Bhun the g&y de%hts» ibe pomp and power. 
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That ever wait the daughter of our sultan. 
And first of womankind I 

Hd, How long shall love 
And torturing despair, like lingering fevers. 
Feed on the springs of life, and drink my blood ? 
How long shall Amurath, my awful father, 
Tho' press'd and overwhelmed with disappointments. 
Provoke the malice of his adverse stars. 
And urge hb own destruction ; whilst in vain 
With unrelenting hatred he pursues. 
Whom Heav'n protects, th'ever victorious hero 
Of Epirus. 

Ch, Thus do you always talk. 
Of love and death, despair and the Epirot. 
Why will you ever strive to hide the cause. 
The cruel cause of all this mighty anguish 1 
Believe me. Princess I 'tis better to lutrust 
A faithful slave, than keep the secret thus 
To rack your breast ; 'twill ease those pains 

Hel. That death 
Aloue can cure; but yet, my best Cleora! 
Such is thy truth, thy tenderness and love, 
I can deny thee nought. Yes, thou shaltknow 
All thou desir'st, and share the very heart 

Of sad Hellena.-— ^You must think I love. 

What else could make thy Princess far more wretched 
Than the meanest slave, and who but Castriot 
Could merit so sublime a flame as mine ? 

Cle. Tis as I fear'd: she's lost beyond redemp- 
tion. [AMe. 

HeL A royal hostage to my father's court 
When young he came, who lov'd him as a son ; 
I as a brother ; so I fondly thought. 
Nor found my error, 'till the fatal fkime. 
That now consumes me^ cherish'd by my \veakness, 
Was grown too great, too fierce to be controll'd. 
O matchless Prince ! who can dbplay thy worth I 
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Thou favourite of Heaven, and first of men ; 
In courts more sof^, more lovely, more attractive 
Than those hat youths who with eternal bloom 
Enjoy the fragrant mansions of the blest; 
In council wiser than a whole divan ; 
In anger awful ; and in war as fierce 
As those bright ministers, whom Heav'n sends forth 
To punish the presuming sons of men ; 
In justice th' image of that sacred power, 
Whom he still serves with most unfeigned devotion ; 
Like him in mercy too, in bounty like him ; 
Excelling in maguificence the princes 
Of th' ^ist, yet temperate and self-denying 
As a dervise. — Who know, and love thee not^ 
Avow their malice and contempt of virtue, [whom 
Cle. Think, Princess ! think what 'tis you say ; of 
It b you speak. Can he, that cruel Christian, 
That enemy four prophet and your father. 
Deserve such praise from you 1 

HeL Unjust Cleora ! 
To call him cruel — But thou know'st him not; 
Or sure thy gentle nature would abhor 
To wrong him thus. And wherefore dost thou urge 
His different faith to me 1 Love busies not 
Himself with reconciling creeds^ nor heeds 
The jarrings of contentious priests : from courts 
To shades, from shades to courts he flies 
To conquer hearts, and overthrow distinction. 
Treating alike the monarch and the slave ; 
But shuns the noisy school, and leaves the race 
Of proud, litigious men to their own folly ; 
Who wise in words alone, consume their days 
lu fierce debate, nor know the end of life. 

Cle. Now I no longer wonder you contemnVi 
Amasie and his flame. 

HeL O name him npt. 
The most detested traitor; who, tho' next 
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In blood, a«d kte the detrest friend of bis 
IndttlgenI prince, without a cause renounc'd 
His faith, his counlry and his ▼ow'd aUegianoe. 

Cle, Say not without a cause, his love to you -- 

HeL Insolent slave ! Amlntions, Moody traitor I 
To claim my love for craelty and frand ! 
Must I have been a recompense for murder ! 
For regicide, the murder of his kuig! 
But his defeat has freed me from that danger: 
My fother now retracts his former promise. 
And treats him with aversion and contempt. 

Cle. May treason ever meet the like reward.——^ 
But see the man we speak of comes this way. 

HeL I would avoid him, do thou hear bis message-^ 
His name is hateful, but whene'er I see him, 
My blood runs back, my sinews all relax. 
And life itself seems ready to forsake me. [Escii^ 

Enter Amasie. 

Cle. What would you, prince! 

Ama. I am informed the Sultan 
P^st this way, and came in hopes to have found bin 
With the Princess. 

C7«. Your hopes deceived you, sir.. 

Ama. May I not see ^ . 

The Princess 1 

Cle. No. 

Ama. I bring her happy news. 

CU. Nor happiness, nor truth can come from thee ; 
For ev'ry word, and ev^ry thought of thine 
Are full of deep deceit, and threaten mischief. [ExiK 

Ama. Seen and avoided ! — rated by her slave i^ 

Suspected by the Sultan !—ScomM by all ! 

Is this the gratitude of Turkish courts! 
This my reward for Heav'n and honour lost ! ' ■ ■ 
Soul poisoning envy, eldest bom of bell. 
Thou sin of devib^ and their tormoit too. 
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To what contempt, what ihis'ry hasi thou brought me 1 
lU-tim'd reflection! — I shall still succeed— 
Love and ambition, hatred and revenge-- — 
There's not a wish my restless soul has formed, [gufsh t 
But shall be quickly crowned — ^Then whence this an- 
Sure 'tis much harder to attain perfection 
Iq ill, than to be truly good. — The Soltan I-— 

Enter Amvrath and Visibr. 

Am. Away ; my fame is lost ; my laurels won 
With pailn and toil and water'd with my blood. 
That well I hop'd would flourish o'er my grave 
When I that planted them should be but dust. 
Are withered alt. O ! wherefore did I tempt. 
In the declining winter of my age, 
The vigour of a youthful rebel's arofis? 
Whose curst success, 'gainst such prodigious odds. 
Makes credibility doubt what she sees. 
And truth appear like falsehood. 

Ama. Mighty Sultan ! 

Am. What would'st thou, slave! 
Th^u renegade, thou spy ! 
Hence from my sight : avaunt, perfidious traitor^ 

Vis. My ever gracious lord, you wrong the Prince ; 
None can be more devoted to your service. 

Am. Tis ialse. Did he not lead my spahies forth 
With hate profest, and boasts of siire revenge 
On Scanderbeg ; then leave my gaUant troops 
To swell the triumph, and to glut the rage 
Of that damn'd, damn'd destroyer of the faithful? 

Vis. O righteous Heav'n ! when will thy judgments 
cease? 
For six revolving moons have we m vain 
Besieg'd yon city, proud, imperious Croia ; 
With famine, pestilence, and Scanderbeg 
More terrible than both, like threaf ning meteors^ 

yo%^ I. A A 
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Hov'ring o'er our beads. Cor strength 's consuDu'd : 

By paiaful watchiogs and incessant toils. 

Do not our numbers evVy hour decrease? 

Are we not all devoted to destruction? 

Those that escape the plague, of hunger die; 

Or saved from famine, perish by the sword. 

Yet to behold you thus, burning with rage, 

Aud tortur'd by despair, afflicts us worse 

Than all our other griefs. Why will you still refuse 

The only help your present state admits, 

That sovVeign balm for minds like yours diseas'd^ 

And cure for ev'ry ill— All healing patience. 

Am. Name patience again while th' Epirot lives 
And lives victorious, and thou art thyself 
A base, insulting traitor. Hear me, Allah, 
If thou art ought beside an empty name. 
If thou dost still exist, as priests affirm, 
Decree our fate, and govern all below. 
Behold, and aid a cause so much your own. 
To slaves, to subjects and to priests give patience. 
But if it be within your power to grant 
Ought that is worthy of a monarch s prayer. 
Give me revenge, or I'll renounce thy worship. [ShowU. 
Ha ! whence those loud, those joyful acclamations. 

Ama. But that it pleas'd m-y lord to strike me dumb^ 
I had ere thb informed him of the cause. 
Just Heavn, at length indulgent to your wishes. 
Has blest you with the power to end our woes. 
Or wreck your vengeance on the man you hate. 

Am, Ha ! what say'st thou ? take heed thou 
triflestnot: 
A second time thou'st rais'd my expectation ; 
If thou deceiv'st it now, as at the first, - 
Death is the lightest ill thou hast to fear : 
But if, beyond my hopes, thou tell'st me truth. 
Thou shalt no longer droop beneath our frown, 
(Your service slighted, and your love despis'd;} 
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Our former lavish grant shall be renew*d, 
And my Hellena be thy rich reward. 

Ama, (kneeling) Bounty immense ! thus let * 

Am» Rise, and proceed ; 
M^ke it appear that vengeance may be had ; 

Let it be merely possible, O Allah! 

I ask no more, and leave the rest to me. 

Ama. Ever invincible, you're not to learn 
That Aranthes, prince of Durazzo, who derives ^ 
His high descent from Charlemagne, that most 
Illustrious Frank, Santon and King ; has long 
Approved himself aspiring Castriot's friend^ 
And 6rm ally. His wisdom, wealth and power 
May well indear him to that haughty rebel ; 
But yet a tie much stronger binds their friendship : 
The fair Althea, danghter to Aranthes, 
Beholds the youthful conqueror her «lave : 
Nor are his ardent vows preferr'd in vain ; 
With conscious virtue, join'd with true affection. 
With majesty and mildness sweetly tempered. 
The charming maid (for all who see her must 
Confess her charms,) returns his constant fiame. 
This friend and mistress, the partner and hoped 
Reward of all his toils, are in your power. 

Am, Prophet, thou'rt just; where are his con- 
quests now 1 
Anguish has left my soul to live in his. 
Perhaps ere this the news has reacb'd his ears : 
His promised joys are come to swell my heart ; 
I have 'em all, but doubled by his pain. 
Haste and inform us by what means, Amasie, 
These precious pledges came into our hands. 

Ama. This morning from Durazzo, they set forth 
Slightly attended for the Christian camp. 
Fearing no danger, for they knew your army 
Had been for months immur'd within these plains; 
The ueighbVing mountains bebg all possest 
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By their rebellious mioioii's conquering troops. 

Of this inform'd, not daring to approach 

Your sacred presence, I informed your son» 

Your empire's second hope, the brave prince Mahomet* 

Strait with two thousand horse guided by me, 

WhOy as a native here, best knew the route 

The little troop must take, be lef^ the trenches : 

The foe was quickly found ; tho' few in number 

They yet resisted long, and dearly sold 

Their liberty or lives : Aranthes last 

Yielded himself and daughter to our power. [Shouts, 

Emter Mahomet, Aranthes, Althea, Lards 
and Ladies in Chains. 

flhi' Long live great Amurath* my royd father ; 

may his days for ages yet roll on. 

And ev^ry day eacrease bis fame like this ! [fame^ 
Am. Rise to mj arms ; thou briog'st me life and 
And what my soul much more desired, revenge. 
When from the womb they brought thee to these 

arms. 
The fir^t dear frait of my Maria's love 
And heir to aU my kingdoms ; ev'n then 

1 clasp'd thee with less joy, than at this moment.—* 
But let OS view the captives thou hast brought. 
Now by our prophet's head, a noble troop; 

A fairer purchase never grac'd my arms. 
This must be Araoithes, and this his daughter. 
They seem to scorn their fortune : conscious majesty 
Frowns on his brow, and beauty smiles on hers. 
Proud Christitt], now where is your prophet^ power! 

Ar. Where it was ever. Sultan ; in himself. 

A»i* If it be such as vaialy you suppose. 
Why art thou feUen thus beneath my power 1 
Whose eyes ne'er pitied, and whose hand ne'er spar'd 
Tlie fdiowem of his sect. 

Ar. Pcesumptuous man ! 
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Shall finite knowledge tax eternal wisdom 1 
Or, shameless gnilt dare, with invidions tyea. 
To search for spots in puiky itself, 
And call impartial justice to account ! 
Impious and vain ! It is enough we know 
Such is hb will; who orders ail things right, 
To make ev'n these thy chains, insulting king. 
Easy to us ; and well content we bear 'em. 

Am, 111 doth it suit with your reputed wisdom 
Tabet a rash rebellious boy. 

Ar, Rebellious! 
By the heroic virtue of the youth. 
And more, th*etemal justice of our cause, 
I must retort the charge. Since first the angels 
By their ambition fell, the greatest rebeb, 
Tlie most accurs'd, perfidious and ungrateful. 
Are those, who have abus'd the sovereign power. 
Why shines the sun^ why do the seasons change. 
The teeming earth lavish her yearly store. 
And all to bless the sons of men in vaini 
O I is it not that tyranny prevails 
And the true end of government is lost ; 
That those, who should defend each in his rights 
Betray their trust, and seize upon the whole. 
This, this is to rebel against that power. 
By which kings reign, and turn the arms of heaven 
Against itself. Then take the rebel back, 
A virtuous prince, the patron of mankind^ 
With just contempt may hear a lawless tyrant 
Arraign that conduct, which condemns his own. 

Am» Tis hard to say whether thy insolence. 
Who tho' in chains, dar^st brave me to my fieice, 
Or the unprincely meanness of thy soul, 
Who would by law restrain the will of kings. 
Amaze me most. Let Scanderbeg and you. 
Like fools contend, and shed your blood in vain, 
A A 2 



J 
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While 8uly«ett rieap the harvol of your toil ; 
O'eicoiiie» thtt you Hay Uve the abve of 4laves» 
I fight to relgu, and ooiM|oer for aiyielf. 

At. Agen'roiis afatTc woold worn the at^ectthoiigiit^ 
What shooM a king do theal 

Am. ThiiA like a Ung, 
Whose flAoiy is bb powef ; 

At* Of doiog good. 

Am. Of dobg what he ivill» the other's none. 

Ar. Has heaven no power because it doth no ill f 

Am. Were these the thoughts of other Chiiadan 
princes. 
Would they stand neuter, and umnoT^d behold 
TV ^parot zaoA thyself sustain this war; 
Nor lend you'Uieir assistance 1 

Ar. Foul dishonour ! 
O everlasting shame ! Would they unite, 
Afflicted Europe would no longer groan 
Beneath your yoke and nourn her freedom lost: 
Nor Varna's nor Basilia's fatal fields 
Smoke with the blood of Christians anreveng'd : 
But to the scandal of our holy faith, 
Som^ such there are» who owve their very lives. 
Their peace and safety to the blood of ottiets, 
Yet think theaMclves bom for themselves ahine. 

Am* lis time to quit a cause so ill supported ; 
And your wislortunes may inform your friend, 
What sure destruction wmts the de^p'rate wretch, 
That tempts his wrath, who rules o'er half mankind. 
And strikes the rest with terror at his name. 

At. Cease thy vain boasb, and by example learn 
The jlrail uqoertain state of human greatness. 
Where are now tii' Assyrians, where the Medes ; 
The Persians and their conquerors, the Greeks; 
Or the stupendous power of ancient Rome ? 
Has not the breath of time blasted their pride. 
And laid their glory wastirl . 
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Am. I need not boast 
T*a8sert my power o'er thee. And yet perhaps 
On Scanderbeg's submission we may grant 
Your freedom, and vouchsafe to give him peace. 

Ar. If by submission vainly you design 
Dbhonourable terms, a shameful peace, 
Give up such thoughts; those his great soul must scorn ; 
Nor would we be redeemed at such a price : 
Hope not to triumph over him in us. 

Am. Where is the majesty, that us'd to awe 
My trembling slaves 1 Art thou in love with death? 

Ar, No ; nor with life, when purchased at th' expenoe 
Of others happiness, or my own honour. 

Am. Behold this maid, this comfort of tl^y age^ 
I, as a father, know what 'tis to love 
A child like this-— ^I have been deem'd a man, 

A brave one too The fair, sacred to peace* 

"Have never yet been numbered with my foes: 
But if presumptuously thou dost dispute 
Thy own and dangler's ransom on my terms; 
Or teach thy pupil to ompoae my will. 
Renounce me» Heaven, if like ihy bloody prieslsi 
Those consecrated murderers of thy sect, 
I cast not off all bowels of compassion, 

All pity, all remorse Her tender sex. 

Her youth, her blooming beauty shall not save ben 
Away ; I'll hear no more. Prudence may yet 
Instruct you to avoid th' impending rain. 
Amasie, we commit him to your charge. 

AL O my father I tho' torn from your embraces. 
Your precepts, your example shall be ever 
Present with Althea ; in doubts ray guide, 
In troubles my support. 

Ar, This wounds indeed, 
Tis hard to part and leave her thus exposed ; [child I 
But Heav'n must be obey'd. [^sufe.] Farewell my 
Tho' reason and religion teach us patience 
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Paio will be felt and nature have her course. [Aside, 

[Exit Aranthes. 

Am, Mourn not» bright maid ; you can have nought 
to fear: 
A father and a lover rule your fate. 

Al. I see and scorn your arts, insidious king ; 
And for your threats, pursue 'em when you dare ; 
Your pride to see your cruelty despis'd, 
Shall give you greater pain than you inflict. 
And turn your rage to shame. O Prince belov'd ! 

my affianc'd lord ! let not my danger 

One moment stop the progress of your arms : 

1 have my wish if dying I may share 

In your renown, and justify your choice. 

Am. Osmin, attend the lady to Hellena. 

[Exit Amurath, Sfc* 

Vis. Fair princess, you shall know ho more restraint 
Than what is common to the sex with us. 

Al. Lead me to instant death, or let me groan 

Whole years in chains dispose me as you please— 

Tho' my lov'd sire and lord no more I see. 

You hope in vain to conquer them in me. [Exeunt. 



END OF THE FIRST ACT. 
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ACT 11. 

SC£NB» A Plain. 

One tide lined mih Christian, the other unth 
nrkish Soldiers. 

Enter VisiER and Paulinus, 

Vie. Already has the trompet's lofty soand 
From either camp twice echo'd through the plain: 
At the third sujnmons hoth the kings appear. 
May gracious Heaven in pity to mankind. 
Incline their breasts to sheath the sword, to stop 
The tide of blood, and give the world repose. 

Paul. What may we not expect fitna snch a 
treaty 1 
Atid yet the caution ns'd on either side 
To guard agamst surprise, betrays dbtuMtt. 

Vis. A thousand injuries, suppos'd or real, 
With keen resentment whet each jedous^biefy 
And seem to urge suspicion. 

Paul. Scipio, 
And the fierce African, whom he sobdu'd. 
With greater ardor never strove t'attain 
For Rome, or Carthage, universal sway. 
Than your great sultan to impose the yoke 
Of arbitrary power, and make men slaves ; 
Or our brave prince to guard their liberties. 
Or break their chains, and purchase freedom for 'em. 

Fk, Then their known seal' for their respective 
faith 
Must yet much farther alienate their mmds. 

Paul. Tis hardly to be thought a youthful hero. 
With victories replete, will stoop to take 
Abject conditions from a beaten foe. 

Vis. Or that an artfnl prince will fail t'improve 
Ev'ry advantage to increase his power. 
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Paul. Fortune stands' neuter, and impartial 

Heaven 
Holds with an equal hand the trembling beam : 
Superior wisdom, fortitude and courage 
Must turn the scale. [Trumpets.] But see their guards 

appear. 
The great intelligences that inform 
The planetary worlds, if such there be. 
With all their vast experience might attend 
This interview, and pass improved away. 

Enter Amurath, Scanderbeg, Mahomet, 
Aranthes, Amasie, S^c. 

Am, Doth it not swell thy fond, ambitious heart? 
Post thou not bunt with pride, vain boy, to see 
The majesty of hoary Aniurath, 
Whose numerous years are fewer than his conquests^ 
Reduc'd to terms, and stoop to treat with theel 

Scan. With gratitude and wonder I confess 
Myself th' unworthy instrument of Heaven, 
To scourge thy falshood, cruelty and pride. 
And iree a virtuous people from thy chains. 
With pity I behdid your fierce impatience. 
Your arrogance and scom ; ev'n while the hand 
Of righteous Heaven is heavy on thy crimes. 
And deals thee forth a portion of those vfoes. 
Which thy relentless heart, with lawless lust 
And never sated avarice of power. 
Has spread o'er half the habitable earth. 

Am* And must I answer to thy bold impeach- 
ment? 
Thou infidel relaps'd ! thou very Christian ! - 
Without distinction and without a name 
But what implies thy guilt. In vain thy flatt'rers 
Proclaim thee King of Macedon, Epirus, 
lUyria, Albania and Dalmatia; . 
Gained by surprise, by treachery and fraud ; 
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What art thou but the more exalted traitor? 

Scan, Let abject minds, the slaves of mean 

ambition. 
Affect vain titles and external pomp ! 
And take the shadow for substantial glory. 
Superior birth, unmerited success. 
The name of Prince, of Conqueror and King, 
Are gifb of fortune and of little worth. 
They may be, and too often are, possest 
By sordid souls, who know no joy but wealth; 
By li'tous fools, or tyrants drenched in blood ; 
A Croesus, Alexander, or a Nero. 
The best are sure the greatest of mankind. 
Our actions form our characters. Let me 
Approve myself a Christian and a soldier. 
And flatt'ery cannot add, or envy take 
Ought that I wish to have» or fear to lose. 
Am. Canst thou behold unmoved, thou steady 

traitor. 
Thy most munificent and loving patron, 
Prest with the weight of more than fourscore years. 
With feeble hands compelled to reassume 
The stubborn reins of power, and taste again. 
When appetite is palFd, the bitter sweets 
Of sovereign command 1 should I descend 
To reason with thee, what couldst thou reply 1 
Have 1 not been a father to thy youth 1 
Did 1 not early fotra thy mind to greatness, 
And teach thy infant hands the use of arms 1 
Tho' the unerring maxims of our state, 
(The only rule of right and wrong in courts) 
Had marked thee for destruction ; still I spar d thee.^ 
Trusted, belov'd, advanced, thou hast betray'd me, 
First seized the provinces you call'd your own. 
Then join'd my foes to rob' me of my feme ; 
The perjured Uladislans, fierce. Hunniades, 
And the Venetians, who have since forsook thee. 
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Tho' to ffemote Magnesia I retired. 
Quitting the toib of empire to my son. 
To seek for rest and find a peaceful grate; 
Tet there the cries and clamonrs of my slaves^ 
Who fled the terrors of thy dreadful name. 
Forbad their old overlaboured king repose ; 
Forc'd roe once more in hostile steel to clothe 
These weary limbs, and rouse to their defence* 
But that thy sonl is lost to all remorse 
Thy black ingratitude must fright thyself 1 

Scan^ Can all your kingdoms bribe the ymce of 
truth? 
Which, while yon speak, pleads for me in youi 

breast; 
Or rage efiiMe the mem'ry of your guilt, 
More than ten thousand witnesses against thee I 
But slander, like the loathsome leper's breath. 
Infects the healthful with its poisonous steams^ 
Unless repell'd, and bids roe guard my fame. 
My ancestors for ages fiU'd this throne, 
A brave, a virtuous, legal race of princes, 
No arbitrary tyrants : the same laws. 
That made them kings, dedar'd their people free» 
My royal father, fiim'd for his success 
In war, and love of peace, had govem'd long ; 
When with resistless force your conquering troops 
Pour'd like a deluge oVr the realms of Greece: 
To save his people from impending ruin. 
At your request, the pwus, genVous prince 
Gave up his sons as hostages of peace. 

He died the best of kings and mea O Castriot I 

I were unworthv of thy race and name 

Could I unmov d remember thon^rt no mo te - ■ ■. « 

I would have saki, he died in firm reliance 

On your promise given, your fidth and honour; 

But sure the memory oi such a loss 

May wei o'et-bear, and drive me fram my porpoaa^ 
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Twas then, in scorn of every obligiAion, 
Of truth and justice, gratitude and honour. 
Of noblest trust and confidence icpos'd ; 
You, like a lawless, moat perfidious tyrsHit, 
Amidst her griefe, seiz'd on his widow'd kingdom ; 

And to secure your lawless acquisition 

Oh ! how shall I proceed ! My bleeding heart 

Is pierc'd anew, new horrors wound my soul 

At every pause ; whenever I rehearse, 

Whene'er I think upon thy monstrous crimes— 

O Reposito ! Stanissa I Constantiae ! . 

My slaughtered brothers, whose dear blood stfll erica 

Aloud to Heaven ;^Your wrongs shall find redress. 

Jastice, deferred, deals forth the heavier blow. 

Am, Shall the great monarchs of our sublime 
race 
Cut off then* brothers^ when they mount the throne. 
Yet spare the lives of Christians they suspect 1 
Their death was wise, and I approve it yet. 
But curse my folly that preserved thy life. 

^Scan. What was then my life 1 debarr'd <tf my 
right, 
And kept fangment the nunibtr of your slaves* 
The only benefit you e'er conferr'^ 
Was that you trained me to the use of arms : 
You had my service and was overpaid ; 
Yet thpse whom I opposed were, like yourself. 
Tyrants, who made a merchandize of men ; 
And props^iale religion by the sword. 
Ever determined not to stain my hands 
With Christian blood, when you commanded me 
To turn my arms against th' Hui^arian king 
I purpos'd from that hour, by Heaven's assistanoo^ 
At once t'avoid the guilt and free mv countiy. 

ApL O traitor! dost thou gl<»y m thy shame) 
Think not I have forgot thy vUe declensionY 

¥QL, I. MB . 
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Yes, QD that £ital, that detested day^ 
When deep Moravia's waves, died with the blood 
Of forty thousand of my faithful slaves, 
Losiug their azure, flow'd in |iurple tides; 
Too well I know, thou didst forsake thy charge ; 
And ere the news of thy revolt arriv'd, 
Surpric'd my bassa that commanded here ; 
Drove out my garrisons, and ravish'd from me 
This fair and fertile kingdom. 

Scan. False aspersion ! 
The charge impdaTd was ne'er accepted by me. 
I aru\'d my subjects for their common rights. 
The love of liberty, that fired their souls, 
That made them worthy, crowu'd them with success. 

I did my duty Twas but what I ow'd 

To Heaven, an injur'd people and myself. 

Am. You will be justified in all that's past: 

But I shall bend thy stubborn temper ye t 

I know the worth of those dear pledges now 
Within my power. Thou know'st me too— — >TheB 

think 
And yield in time, while mercy may be had. 

Scan. I know your mercy by my brothers fate. 

Am. Then you may judge the future by the past* 

Scan. Though pity be a stranger to your breast» 
Your present dang'rous state may teach you fear. 

Am. Danger and I have been acquainted long ; 
Full oft I've met her in the bloody field. 
And drove her back with terror on my foes: 
Your other phantom, fear, 1 know her not; 
Or in thy visage I behold her now. 

Scan. I fear not for myself. 

Am. Yet still thou fear'st. 
Confess thyself subdu'd and sue for favour. 

Scan. When I submit to guiit,-r — ^I'U own yetir 
conquest. 

Am, Think on your friends. 
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Scan. Afflictions are no crimes. 

Am. You would redeem them ! 

Scan, Yes ; on any terms. 
That honour may permit, and justice warrant 

Am, Hear the conditions then. 

Scan, Why. sinks my heart ? 
Vfhy do I tremble thus 1 When at the head 
Of almost twice a hundred thousand souls 
I with a handful charged this fierce old chief. 
Thou art my witness. Heaven, I fear'd him not 

[Ande, 

Am, When I look hack on what you were before 
Your late revoU, charm'd with the pleasing view, 
I wish to see those glorious days restored ; 
When I with honour may indulge my bounty, 
And make you great and happy as youVe brave. 

Scan. Flattery ! — ^Nay, then he's dangerous indeed ! 

[Aside. 

Am, Renounce the errors of the christian sect. 
And be instructed in the law profest 
By Ishmael's holy race ; that light divine, 
That darts from Mecca-s ever sacred fane, 
T'illuminate the darkened souls of men, 
^od fill them with its brightness. 

Scan. O Althea ! [Ande. 

Am, Break your alliance with the Christian princes. 
And let my foes be thine. 

Scan., That follows well ; 
Th' abandoned wretch, that breaks his faith with 

Heav'n, 
Will hardly stop at any future crime. [Aside. 

Am. Forego the advantage, that your arms have 
won, 
Give up this little part of spacious Greece, 
It's cities and it's people to my power : 
And jo return reign thou my sul»titute 
O'er all my conquer'd provinces in Europe, 
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From Adrianople to tlie walls of Bttde* 

Sean, Assitt me Heaven 1 aaatst me to suppicM 
The risiDg indignation in my bieatt^ 
That struggles, heates aad mges for a vent — ^ 
Arantfaes I Althea I How shall I preserve von t 

Fit. He's greatly moved, his visage flames witti 

wrath* 
Ama. Just so he looks when rushing on the foe, 
The eager blood starts from hb tremblii^ lips. 
Am. I wait your resolution. 
Sean. Three days the truce concluded b to last ; 
That space I ask to answer your demands. 

Am. Tib well ; enjoy your wbh but yet re- 
member 
Honour and interest, gratitude aad love 
Bleed while you pause, and press you to comply* 
Farther, to favour you in all I may, 
Araothes shall attend you to your camp : 
Consult, resolve, your interests are the same ; 
Althea justly claims the care of both. 

[Exit AmMraih,^e. 
Scan. O thou, who art my righteousness and 
strength, 
INstress'd and tempted, still in thee I trust* 
Tlie pilot, when he sees the tempest riise. 
And the proud waves insult the lowering skies, 
Fix*d to the helm, looks to that power to hiy 
The raging storm, whom winds and seas obey. 

[ExiiScanderkeg,Sf€. 

Amasie alone. 

Should he comply 1 as sure he's hardly press'd; 
Restored to favour, where is ray revenge 1 

He's but a man ^less tempted I fell worse ; 

But Fm not Scanderbeg— — Say, he refuses; 
It follows that the Sultan an his rag^ 
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MuTthers the captives, tho' we all should perish. 
IVhich side soe'er I view, I like il not. 
There is no peace for me^ while Castriot lives ; 
Plagued and distress'd^ he soars above me still ; 
Insults my hate, and awes me with his virtue. 
His virtue! Ha! How have I dreamt till .now. 
How 'scap'd the thought! His virtue shall betray 

him. 
Hypocrisy, that with an angel's likeness 
May well deceive the wisdom of an angel. 
Shall reinstate me in his gen'rous heart : 
Which if I fail to pierce, may all the ill 

I ever wished to him fall on myself. 

Th'ainorous prince 1 know his haughty soul 

III brooks his subtle father's peaceful schemes. 
He loves Aithea, and depends on me 
T'assist his flame. 

Enter Mahomet. 

Ma. Amasie, what success ? 
You saw the captive princess— 

j4ma> Yes, my lord. 

Ma. Curse on the jealous customs of our court : 
Why is that privilege denied to me 1 

Ama. You know why I'm indulg'd. 

Ma. Tis true, but say, 
.What hast thou done that may advance my hopes 1 

Ama. I've thought, my lord 

Ma. What tell'st thou me of thoughts ! [fair I 

Hast thou not spoke? .what says the charming 

Shall I be blest 1 

Ama. Spoke, what ? Alas ! my prince ! 
How little do you know that haughty Christian ? 
Bred in the rigid maxims of her sect. 
Chaste as its precepts, most severely virtuous, 
Aithea would tjreat me with the last cont$mpt« 
B B 2 
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Should I bat name your genVoos pasuon to her ; 
And proudly tenn it shameful and unjust. 

Ma. Now as vou would avoid a prince's hatred. 
That must one day command you ; or expect 
E'er to attain my sister^s love, the scope 
Of your ambition, aid me with your counsel. 
My blood's on fire, and I will quench the flame, 
iThough universal ruin should insue. 
By Heaven I will ; 111 plunge in seas of bliss. 
And with repeated drav^hts of cordial love, 
Expell the raging fever from my veins* 

Ama. Glorious mischief! — [Ande^ If I judge 
right, her will 
Is ne'er to be subdu'd ; you can't possess 
Her mind, ray lord — and without that you know — 

Ma. Her mind ! a shadow ! Give me solid joy% 
And let her Christian minion take the rest 
I love her for myself; my appetite 
Must be appeas'd» or Kv^ my constant plague. 
Let me but clasp her in my longing arms, 
Presfl( her soft bosom to my panting breast. 
And crown my wishes : though attained by force, 
Tho' amidst strugglmgs, shrieks and gushing tears; 
Or while she faiuts beneath m^ strong embrace, 
And I have all my raging passions crave. 

Ama. Already I've conceiv'd the means to serve 
you. 
But time must give th' imperfect embryo form, 
And hail th' auspicious birth. 

Ma. She's justly mine, 
The purchase of my sword. Our prophet thus. 
By manly force all prior ri^t destroy'd; 
Power was hb claim ; he conquered and enjoy'd.: 
Beauty and fame alike his ardor mov'd ; 
Fiercely he fought, and as he fought he lov'd. 

[Extant. 
END OV THE SECOND ACT, 
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ACT m. 
SCBMfi, The Christian Camp. 

Enier Scanderbeo 0nd Aranthes. 

Ar. Althea raourns for this your fond delay, 
Aod thinks already she has liv'd too long; 
Since living she protracts the tyrants fate. 
And clouds the matchless lastre of your arms. 

Scan* Justice herself would here su^nd her sword; 
Nor with one undiscriminating blow. 
Blind as she is» destroy both friends and foes. 

Ar, It is appointed once for all to die : 
Then what am I » or what a child of mine, 
Weighed with the honour of the Christian name» 
To bid the cause of liberty attend, 
While gravely you debate those very trifles, 
The time and circumstances of our death : 
As justly nature might suspend her course 
To wait the dbsolution of an insect. 

^No, let me bear defiance to the Sultan ; 

Tell him, that you already are determined ; 
And dare his worst. 

Sean. Not for ten thousand worlds, 
Would I so tempt the fretful tyrant's rage ? 
The pangs of death are light to those of absence ; . 
Then who can bear eternal separation % 
Transported as you are with pious zeal; 
Look inward, search your heart, apd then confess 
The love of Heav'n excludes not sacred friendship* 
Think if my task were your's, how you would act. 
Would you not pause, conclpde, retract, and pause 
To the last moment of the time prefixt 1, [again 

Would you not count it virtue to contend. 
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Tho' against hope, and struggle with despair. 

I know you would ; for tho' your tongue be inate, 

Spite of yourself, your streaming eyes confess ic 

Ar, My weakness is no precedent for you. 

Scan, If thus the friend, what must the lover suffer! 
Think, good Aranthes, if you ever Iov*d, 
What I endure : Tliink on Althea's charms. 
And judge from thence the greatness of my pain. 

Ar. Why will you dwell upon thedang'rous them^t 
The strength of Samson prov'd too weak for love, 
David's integrity was no defence ; 
The king, the hero and the prophet fell 
Beneath the same inevitable power : 
The wisdom of his son was folly here ; 
And he that comprehended all things else 
Knew not himself, 'till dear experience taught 
Him late repentance, anguish, grief and shame. 
Then think no more, but give us up at once ; 
Give up Althea ; Heaven demands it of you ; 
For while she lives, your virtue is not safe. 

Scan, Is this a fi^ther's voice 1 

Ar» Would I had died, 
Ere I was honoured with a father's name ; 
Or that my child had been less good and fair. 
What was my greatest joy, is now my grief: 
Ev'ry perfection wrings my heart with pain. 
For all her charms are now so many snares. 
Which you must break, or be undone for ever. 

^— Still unresplv'd I Forgive me if I think» 

You have the weakness now of other men. 

Scan. If to rejoice when virtue is rewarded; 
Or mourn th'afflietionsof the good and brave, 
Who mourn not for themselves; iflove and friendship, 
Denote me weak, I would be weaker still. 
He who disclaims the softness of humanity. 
Aspiring to be more than man, is less. 
Yet know, my father, rev'rend good Aranthes I 
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Whatever teoder sentimento I feel ; 

Tho' as a man, a lover and a friend, \ 

I fear the Sultan's croelty ami nialke ; 

Yet as a Christian, 1 despise 'em both. 

^s not for man to glory in his strength; 

The best have fallen, and the wisest err'd. 

Yet when the time shall come, when Heaven shall by 

Its providence declare, this is ray will. 

And this the sacrifice that I demand, 

Why who cim tell, but full of that same energy, 

Which swells your breast ; I may reply ev'n so 

Thy will b^ done. 

Ar, (low have my fears deceived me ? 
Scan. The careful gard'ner turns the limpid stream. 
This way, or that; as suits his purpose best. 
The wrath of man shall praise his Maker's name ; . 
The residue, restrained, rest on himself. 

Let us not rashly antedate our woes. 

Tho' I defer the sentence of your death, 

Tho' I could die ten thousand times to save you, 

I do not, nay I dare not bid you live. 

Ar. Excellent man ! why did I ever doubt thee I 

Your zeal's no less, your wisdom more than mine. 

My time's expir'd; illustrious prince, farewell! 

iS^aii. My father! MyAUhea! 

Ar. O my son ! 

Our part is little in this noble conflict, , 

The worst is death; your's harder, but more glorious. 

To live and suffer. Heav'n iqs|)tre thy soul 

With more than Roman fortitude and courage : 

They poorly fled to death, t'avoid misfortunes ; 

May Christian patience teach tliee to overcome 'em. 

[Exit. 
Scan, In this extremity shall I invoke 

Thy awful genius, O majestic Rome ; 

Or Junius Brutus, thine ; who sacrific'd 

To public liberty, paternal love : 
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The younger Brutus ; or the Greek Tanoleon ; 

Of self-denial great examples all : 

But all far short of what's required of me. 

These patriots offered to an injur'd world 

But guilty wretches, who deserv'd their fates. 

Would they have given up the best of men. 

And the most perfect of the gentler sex 

To death, to worse than death, a tyrant's rage f 

No, nature uuassisted cannot do it. 

To thee, I bow me then, fountain of life, 

Of wisdom and of power, 

Who know'st our frame, and mad'st us what we are; 

I ask not length of days, nor fame, nor empire: 

Give me to know and to discbarge my duty, 

And leave th' event to thee Amasie here! 

Enter Amasie, who kneels and^ lays his sword at 
ScTanderbeg'* feet, 

Ama, Well may you turn away, justly disdaiii 
To cast one look upon the lost Amasie. 
Constant as truths inflexible as justice. 
Above ambition, and the joys of sense. 
You must abhor the wretch, whose fatal weakness 
Betray 'd him to such crimes, as make him hateful 
To Heaven, to ail good men and to himself. 

Scan, What com st thou for, what canst thou hope 
from me ] 

Ama. I come for justice. 

Scan, Justice must condemn thee. 

Ama. I have condemned myself ; but dare not die, 
rrill you, the proper judge, confirm the sentence. 

Scan, When firs! yoii fell, I deeply moum'd your 
loss. 
But from that moment gave you up for ever. 

Ama. Still you're my Prince! my native, rightful 
Prince. 

Scan. Then what art thou? 
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Ama, The blackest, worst of traitors. 

Scan, Be that thy punishmeot 

Ama. Dreadful decree I 

Tis more than I can bear leave me not thus, 

Is not the blood, that runs in either's veins. 
Derived from the same source I Was I not once, 
Howe'er unworthy, honoured with your friendship^ 
Nam'd your successor ? so belov'd, so trusted, 
That all the envious pin'd, and all the good, 
Look'd up with wonder at the glorious height, 
To which your partial friendship had advanced me. 

Scan. Ill judging man, thou aggravat'st thy crimes* 

Ama, That cannot be ; I but excite your justice* 
Behold my guilty breast ; strike and maintain 
The hoi^our of our house, wipe out this stain 
Of itjs illustrious race and blot of friendship. 

Scan, If your ambition were to fall by me. 
You should have met me in th^ front of battle 
With manly opposition, and jeceiv^d 
The death thou seek'st for in the rage of war. 
My sword descends not on a prostrate foe ! 
Tho' you've deserv'd to die, I've not deserv'd. 
To be your executioner. 

Ama, Just Heaven ! 
Are you a Christian JPrince, and will you spare 
A black apostate 1 

Scan, Heaven can right itself 
Without my aid, nor do I know on earth 
So great, so just an object of compassion. 
Live and repent. 

Ama, I have and do repent. 
But cannot live. The court of Amurath 
Abhors a Christian ; ev'ry Christian court 
Detests a traitor. 

Scan, Miserable man ! [Aside. 

Ama, We're taught thsit Heaven is merciful and. 
kind. 
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Sean. What wretch dares dooht of that? 

Ama. Then why am I 
Denied to sue for peace and parden there. 
Since I must never hope for them on earth! 

Scan. Have I the seeds of fradty in my nature ? 
Am I a man, like him/and can I see, 
Unpityiog and unmoved, the bitter angsisfay 
The deep conMion of his wounded sonl t 
It will not be*-- — O nature take your course, 
111 not resist your teoderest impressions. [Aside. 
Suppress the tumult of your troubled mind ; 
You have o'ercome ; I feel and shdre your sorrows. 

Ama* O be less good or I shaH die with shame.. 

Scan. 1 have been too slow to pardon. 

[Emifacing. 

4^ffUi. O mjr Prince I 
My injured Pnoce ! 

Scan. Thy friend, thy friend, Amasie« 

Ama. How have you rais'd me from the last 
despak! 
And dare you trust this rebel, this apostate f 

Scan. Tis Heaven's prerogative alone to search 
The hearts of men, and read their inmost thoughts; 
I would be circumspect, not over wise ; 
Nor for one error, lose a friend for ever : 
No, let me be deceived ere want humanity. 

Ama. The wisdom and beneficence of Heavi» 
flow in your words, and bless all those who beer 
'em. \Jhmfet» sound a perkjf. 

Scan. What means this summons to a second par> 
ley? 

Ama. The Sultan's haste anticipates my purpose 

[Aside, 
Something that much concerns your love and honour, 
'I have to say; but must defer it now, 
And once more join his council ; if Vm seen, 
I los^ the only means thafs left to serve yo«« 
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Scan, Yoa will retunir 

Ama. As eettain as tbe night ; 
About the midst of which you may expect me.^ 

Scan. Youll find me in my tent; The word's 
-Althea. 

Enter Officer. 

(Jff. The Visier with the Princess of Duraz^O, 
Demands an audience. 

Scan. Fly ; and introduce 'em. 
Can this be true ! 

Ama» Most true. The Sultan hopes 
That your Althea's eyes will conquer for him: 
Heaven guard your heart. Farewell — ^at night expec 

me. 
He's well deceived ; hypocrisy I tliadc thee. 
Dark and prpfound as hell, what line can fathom^, ' 
Or eye explore the secret thoughts of men I 
Yet once I fear'd I should betray myself 
And be indeed the penitent I feign'd ; 
. So much his virtue mov'd me. Curse his virtue ! 
He ever will excel me — let him die, 
T%o' all my peace die. with him— wretched man ! 
When shall I rest from envy and remorse 1 

[Aaide. Ex^^ 

Scan. I shall once more behold Althea then. 
So wretches are indulged the sight of Heaven 
. Tfi sharpen pain, and aggravate their loss. 
The bknded beauties of the teeming spring* 
Whatever excels in nature's works besides. 
Are vile to her» the glory of the whole. 
Flowers fade and lose their odours, gems their bright- 
ness. 
And gold its estiipation in her presence. 
But see, she comes^Sure such a form betray'd 
The first of men to quit his paradise, 

vox*. I. c c 
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And all the joys of inaoeeiiee and peace. 
For those he found in her : yet bad the lovely, 
Alas too lovely parent of mankiod, . 
Poisess'd a mind^ as much fiiperior to 
Her outward form, as my Althea doth ;. 
Mankind had never fell. . 

Enter Visier, Althea, ifc. Scanderheg Imeeh 
and kisses her Hand* 

Sam. O my Princess ! 

AL My ever honoured Lord ! 

Scan. To be your slave, 
A captive to your charms, is more than to 
Be lord of humankind. . 

Al. The Visier, Piince. [Scanderheg rises. 

Vis. Far be it, noble Scanderbeg, from me 
To intercept my royal master's bounty, 
Who wilkyou to enjoy freedom of speech. 
Uninterrupted, with the Christian- Princess. 
Ill with the guards retire and wait your leisuie. 

[EM Vinar.^c. 

Sean. O my Althea I 

AL %pesk, I'm all attention. 

Scan. O who canr^iaehis thoughts -lo the occa- 
sion^ .7 
Or di»ng that, reduce such 11ioughi» to wordftf 

AL I will assist you — ^we must part for ever. 

Scan. Is that, is^hal «o easy ? Righteous Heaven! 
It doth amaae me, and confound my veason 
To hear thee, thus calm and serene, pronouace 
The dreadful sentence. 

AL Is at not detennin'd ? 

Scan, To give thee back to slavery and -chains! 
To bear the malice «tf ^a bloody ^rant 

Enraged by my refusal 1 ^O Althea 1 

Tho' heav'n must beohey'd, eoDiething b due 
To virtuous love. We ^ay, we must confess 
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A sense of fueh niHiltenible woe. 

When in return of mjf incessant vows^ 

You deign'd to crown my iove, when expeettttioft 

Of the long sigh'd for bliss had rais'd my joys 

To Ihat exalt^ pitch* that I looked down 

With pity on mankind ; and only griev'd 

To think they stood expos'd to disappointmenty 

Misery and pain, while I alone was happy. 

Then, then to lose thee— -^ 

AL O complain no more* 
You move a weakness hei«, unworUiy her. 
Who would aspire to merit all your love. 
I would have died like the mut^ sacrifice. 
Which goes as cheerful and as unconeern^d, 
To bleed upon the altar^ as to sleep 
Within iU nightly fold. 

Scan. Could'st thoudo thisi 

Al. Had I not seen you thus, I think I should ; 
But at your grief my resolution fails me : 
I'm subdued : the woman, the weak, fond woman. 
Swells in my heart, and gushes from my eyes. 

Scan. What have 1 done 1 The greatness of thy soul. 
Not to be comprehended but by minds 
Exalted as thy own, stagger'd my reason ; 
And what was prudence and superior virtue, 
I thought a wrong to love. Bash, thoughtless man ! 
To force a tenderness thou can'st not bear. 
That «tabs the very soul of resolution. 
And leaves thee without strength te stem a torrent^ 
That asks an angel's force to meet its rage. 

Al. To comlmt inclination, to subdue 
Our own desires, and conquer by submission; 
Are virtues, prince, no angel ever knew. 
While these are yeur's, shaiU I indulge my grief 1 
^The storm is over, and I am calnH again. 

Scan. O thott etenial source of admiration I 
What new wonder hast thou prepar'd to charm 
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My rarish'd sou! t where didst thou kani the art 
To stop the tide of grief in its full flow^ 
And triumph o'er despair? 

AL Id you I triumph. 
Ho' rackt and torn with more than mortal grief. 
Amidst the pangs of disappointed love 
And suffering friendship, do I not hehold thee, 
Still constant as the sun, that keeps its course, 
Tho' storms and tempests vex the nether sky. 
And lowering clouds a while obscure his brightness. 

Scan. Excellent, heavenly maid! thou robb'st 
thyself. 
And attribufst to me thy own perfections. [part 

AL Have you once questioned whether you should 
With two the dearest things to man on earth, 
A friend and mistress ; or renounce your faith. 
The int'rest of mankind and cause of virtue ? 

Scan. That were to purchase ev'n thee too dear : 
That were a misery beyond thy loss : 
That were, my princess ! to deserve to lose thee. 

Ah That gracious power that wrought you for 
this purpose, 
That made you great to struggle with adversity. 
And teach luxurious princes, by example. 
What kings should be, and shame 'em into virtue ; 
Behold with pleasure, you discharge the trust. 
And act up to the dignity you're form'd for. 

Scan. O whither would thy dazzling virtue soar } 
lift not enough we yield to our misfortunes, 
And bear affictions, tho' with bleeding hearts. 
Would'st thou attempt to raise pleasure from pain, . 
And teach the voice of mourning, songs of joy ? 

AL Small is my part and suited to my strength. 
What is dying 1 A wanton Cleopatra 
Could smile in death and infants die in sleep. 
What tho' my days are few and fill'd with sorrow ! 
Could vam prosperity to hoary age 
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Afford a happineM to be compai^d 
To d^fiDg now in such a glorious canse ; 
LameDted and belov*d bj thee» tfae best 

And greatest of mankind ^Tben let us haste 

And dose the seene* You, good Paulinus, let 

The Vbier know, Fm ready to return. • . 

[Exit PaulinHs. 
Why are yeu pale, why do the gushbg tears 
Blot the miyestic beauty of your face 1 
Why is the hero in the lover lost ? [thee ; 

Sean. Let angels^ who attend in crowds to hear 
Let all the sons of liberty and fame ; 
Those who still wail^ and those who have obtained 
The end of aU their labours; heav'n and earthy 
Angels and men, (he living and the dead ; 
Behold and judge if ever man before 
Purchas'd the patriot's name, or saV'd his country, 
His fiiilh and honour, at a price so dear. 

EtJsr VisiER. 

VU. Well prince, may we not hope that those 
bright eyes 
Have charmed your soul to peace I Who woidd rerist. 
When honour^s gainM by being overcome? 
To yield to beauty, crowns the warrior's fame. 

Scan. Fm not to learn how to esteem the princeiB ; 
But know the Sultan over-rates his power. 
When he presumes to barter for her love. 
Her mind is free and royal as his own ; 
Nor is she to be gain'd by doing what 
Would forfeit her esteem* And I must think 
This haste to know my mind, is fraud or fear. 
What needs there morel the truce is unexpired: 
If your proud master wishes for a peace. 
We yet may treat on honourable terms. 
In the mean time receive the princess badk. 
c V 2 
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Fii. Think what you do» gnat Sir. 

Sean. I know my duty. 

AL Farewell, my Loid! 

Scan. Farewell ! protect her heaven ! 

AL Now let the fretnil tyrant storm and rage. 
The only danger we could fear is past. 

[Exeunt Alihea Sf Viatr. 

Scan. Tencounter hosts of foes is easier far. 
Than to sustain this innate* bosom war ; 
This one unbloody conquest costs me more. 
Than all the battles I e'er won before. [Exit. 



END OP THE THIRD ACT. 



A C T IV. 

Scene, The outward apartment in the Wamtn*9 
Tent. A guiird of Eunuchs, 

Enter Kisler Aga. 

K. A. Tis as I thought : our master is betrayed, 
'Who ever knew a renegade sincere 1 
This dog 's a Christian still ! 

Enter Amasie. 

Ama. The victim is prepar'd. 
If lust holds on her course, and revels yet 
In the hot vebs of rash, luxurious youth, 
Thi^ Christian heroine, this second Lucrece, 
In Mahoniet shall find another Tarquin, 
Aa cruel aud remorseless as tlie first. 
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If I should fail.in my attempt tonigbt. 

And Scanderbeg survive — —Aithea ravuh'd 

He'll wish himself, I had succeeded better. [Aside, 
Dismiss your useless train of prying slaves ; 
I've business that requires your ear alone, 

[Exeunt Eunuchs, 
A Grecian chief, who owns our master's qiLUse, 
Must be admitted to the captive princess, 
Tis of importance to the Sultan's service. 
That he should enter and depart unknown : 
ril introduce him, while you watch without 
That none approach to give him interruption. 

Aga. This I conceive ; but why he mov'd the lady 
To the remotest part of the pavillion 
I cannot comprehend. [Aside. 

Ama. You know your duty \ 
Your life shall answer for the least neglect. 

Aga, I shall take care [E^t Amasie] to ruin 

thee, thou traitor. [Exit, 

Scene, Another Apartment; Stage darken'd ; 
Table and Lamp. 

Althea discovered, 

Al, Is this a time and place for virtuous love 1 
This is the wanton^s hour : now she forsakes 
Her home, and, hid in darkness, watches for her prey ; 
The soul, whom heav'n abhors, falls in her snares ; 
And pierc'd with guilt, as with an arrow, dies. 
Yon sickly lamp, that glimmers thro' my tears, 
Faintly contending with prevailing darkness. 
Spreads o'er the place a melancholy gloom. 
That sooths the joyless temper of my mind. 
So a pale meteor^s dull and beaniless flame 
To the bewilder'd traveller appears. 
And adds new horrors to the cheerless night. 
*— Is enor then the lot of all mankind ] 
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It is, it is ^for Scfuiderbeg is fUten. 

O ! what could movt bna to the not attempt } 
If be should perish, as the danger's great. 
How will tfa* iDsalting infidels rejoice ? 
How will the foe, wkk scoraliii triamph sisg. 
As a fool dies, so died this mighty chief; 
His handi tnbouiKl, no fetters on his feet. 
But as an ideot by his folly faUs, 
So fell the champion of the Christian cause. 

Enter Mahomet drest like ScANDERBBO^/osfcn- 
ing the door an the inside. 

He's come, and alt my sorrows are complete. 
Are you pursued ! ■ O my prophetic fears!—- 
If undiscover'd you have enter'd here, 
This caution's needless ; if betiay'd, in vain. 
Ma, Of such a prize who can be too secure I 
AL Tis not his voice — defend me, O defend me, 
All gracious heaven ! 

Ma. Dost thou not know me, princess t 
AL Abs ! too well ! [Aside.'} Sure you've mistodc 
your way, 
Or came perchance to seek some other here ; 
Howe'er that be, permit me to retire. 

Ma. Misli^a fair ; or is this ign'rance fe^'d ; 
Tib you alone 1 seek, impeloous love, 
That wiH not be resisted, brought roe here 
To hvy my Hfe and fortune at your ibet. 

AL Then I'm betray'd, basely betray'^l, just Hetven! 
Expos'd, perhaps devoted to a rnitt. 
From which the grave ^tf is no retreat, 
And time can ne'er repair. Be gracious^ Sir, 
To an unhappy maid ! — Or I'm deeeiv'd. 
Or you, my Lord, were pleas'd to menlioi^ love ; 
Of that, alas ! I am forbid to hear ; 
Compassion better suits my haiiMo state. 
That I entreat ; have pity on me, prince. 
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Dispel my fears, aod send me from your presence. 

Ma» Grant what you ask ; I need compassion too; 
Your beauty's necessary to my peace : 
Tben yield, in pity to yourself and me. 
What else Fil take by force : consent to make me 
Happy, and in return, when time shall give 
The sceptre to my hand. 111 make thee queen 
Of half the conquered globe. 

AL Know, impious prince ! 
If ope loose thought would buy the whole, I'd scorn 
It at that priee. 

Ma. Then rifled and abandoned. 
Live thou the scorn both of the world and rae. 
You have your choice ; I came not here to talk. 

AL O ! what were all my former woes to this X 
Under the pain of absence, hard captivity 
And my late fears, patience and fortitude 
Were my support; patience' and fortitude 
Are useless now. Shame and dishonour are , 
Not to be born. Father ! Aranthes ! haste. 
And like Virginius preserve your daughter. 
Come Castriot, come, Althea calls thee now 
To certain death, to save her from pollution. 

Ma, Call louder yet ; your idols do not hear. 

AL Tho' none should hear, yet sorrow must comr 
plain. 

Ma, Your moving softness fans my am'rous flame. 
No help can reach thee A ll thy friends are absent ; 
Wisely comply, and make a friend of me. 

AL All are not absent ; he whose presence fills 
Both heaven and earth ; he, he is with me still ; 
Sees my distress, numbers my flowing tears, 
And understands the voice of my complainings, 
Tho' sorrow drowns my speech. 

Ma, ni wait no longer ; 
Nor ask again for that I've power to take. 
Now you may strive, as I have begg'd in vain. 
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AL O tlioii» whote band suttnosthe wMeefieatian ; 
Who cloih'rt the weoda, the yMt9 wid tht fielib ; 
Who hear'st the hoogiy lion, ^beu he roafs ; 
And feed's! the eagle on the mountain's lop; 
Shut not thine tas^— — 4uni not awaj thy noe ; 
Be not as one far off, when dangei's near ; 
Or like an absent friend to the distress'd-- — 
Assist me, save me — only thou cansi save me ■ * 

let me not invoke thy ^id m vain. 

Am. [wiihoui,] Force, force an entrance. 

Ma. Ha ! who dares do thu 1 [the door burst open* 

Enter Amurath, Visibr, Kislbr Aoa and 
Guarde. 

Ma. Sbam'd and prevented T O ray cursed for- 
tune! [pair« 

AL My prayers «re heard ; let virtue ne'er dea- 

Vis. Guard well the passage. 

K. Aga, Who secures his sword 1 [escape. 

VU. Scanderbeg yield! thou can's! no! hope to 

Am. To fell so meanly after idl thy wars 

Well may^st thou hide thy face. 

VU. Blinded by love, 
My lord, he miss'd his way. 

Am. True, Osm>n, true : 
That poor excuse for madness, vice and folly, 
Is all this mighty hero has to plead. 
— 'A fair account of Hfe and honour lost. 

1 hop'd not triumi^ — Prophet, 'tis loo much 

I ask'd but vengeance — bring him to my tent 
When mirth declining calls for something new. 
We'll think upon the manner of his death. 

Ma, Away, you dogs! confiisioo, death and hell! 

[EjM. 

AL They stand aghast. Deliverance wafts the jtnt, 
But short's the triumph of deceitful men. 
Tum'd on themselves^ their own devices cover 
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Tbem with shame. [Jaide.] [Rsni. 

Vis, Vm lost in adiiiinili<m ! 
It is the Prince Mahomet. 

Am. Wonder, rage 
And disappointment drive me to distraction. 
Kisler Aga, expect to answer this. . [heard. 

K, Aga. Let not my lord condemn his slave un- 
Amasie, a^om I ever thought a vtUun^ 
Going this evening to the captive Princess ; 
I followed unperceiv'd, and so disposed me 
As to o'erhear hun : who with qiany oaths. 
Assured Altfaea, Scanderbeg was come ; 
Conceal by night, and in his faith secure, 
Onte more to see her and repeat his vows. 
Of this I thought myself in duty bound 
Tinform my royal master. . 
Am, Y5u are clear. 

K. Ago* The caution us'd to introduce the Prince, 
Seem'd to confirm the truth of what I heard. 
Am. Leave us — Enough ; your condnct merits 
praise. [Exit K. Aga. 

Vis. Th' affrighted lair is fled to her iq[MUiment. 
Am. Degenerate boy! thou art my witness, Allah, 
Mot so I spent my youth, and won his mother ^ 
Tho' much I lov'd, and long I sigh'd in vain. 
Tb vile and base to do a private wrong: 
^hen kings, as kings, do ill ; the office Ihen 
Mast justify the man. 

Vis. A believing monarch. 
Obedient to the messenger of Heaven, 
Can never err. 

Am. Our Prophet, by the sword. 
First taught the stubborn Ambs to believe^ 
And writ his laws in blood. 
Vis. He knew mankind. 
Nay, yet the priests of all veligioos taach, 
Whate'erii done to pra^gate the fiMiy 
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Mast from its end be good. 

Am. Thus do I stand 
Acquitted to myself; and Scanderbeg, 
Tho' by assassination, justly falls. 
Tomorrow's sun shall shine for me alone. 
Yet, O ! my faithfal Osmyn, all's not well: 
I know not how, my spirits kindle not 
As they were wont, when glory was in view. 
True, I rejoice ; and yet, methinks my joy 
Is like the mirth wrung from a man in pain, [faeahh. 

f^« Guard, righteous Heaven, thy great vicegerent's 

Am. The body sympathizes with the mind! 
As that with what we love. My languor may 
Be the eiSect of my Hellena's grief; 
I live in her. My pleasures are improved, 
My pains forgot, when I behold her face ; 
The tend'rest, fondest, most belov'd of children. 

Via. O ! what has happened, Sirl 

Am, Thb evenings Osmyn, 
^ When I commanded her to love Amasie : 
. And look upon him, as her future lord, 
An ashy paleness spread o'er all her face, 
, And gushing tears bespoke her strong aversion : 
But when finhance his merit I disclos'd 
The purposed murder of his native prince; 
Had I pronounc'd the sentence of her death. 
Sure less had l>een her. terror and surprize. 
Kneeling, she call'd on heaven and earth to witnep 
Her utter detestation of the feet, ' 

And everlasting hatred of Amasie, 
His person and design. 

n^. Unhappy priiicess ! 
To be compeird to marry where she hates. 

Am. O ! she abhors him, loaths hb very name ; 
Yet still her filial piety prevail'd ; 
She hung upon ray heck ; pray'd for my life, ' 
My honour, my success; and took her leave 
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In such end^aiiog strains, as if she never 
Had been to see tne more. Her moving softness 
Melted my old tough heart — I kiss'd her — sigh'd. 
And wept as fast as she. Our mingled tears 
Together flow'd down my shrunk wither'd cheeksy 
And trickled from my beard — O ! should my thirst 
Of vengeance kill ray child; should she t 'avoid 
Amasie, fly to death— what could support me? 

[Exeunt. 

ScBNB, A wood, thro' which is seen the Christiun 
€0mp. 

Enter Hellena and Cleora tn men's apparel, 

Ck. Where are we. Princess ! whither will you 
wander 1 

UeL We've gain'd the utmost summit of the moun- 
I hear the neigh of horses — See'st thou not [tain. 
Those lights that glimmer thro' the trees^ Cleora? 
The Christian camp 's before us. 

Cle. Righteous Allah ! the Christian camp !-~— ^ 

Hel. Tb thither I am bound. 

CU. Distraction! 

HeL I am determined. 

Cle, Hear me, Princess! 
Once take the counsel of your faithful slave. 
And yet return before our flight be known. 

HeL O ! no, Cleora ! I must ne'er return. 

Cle. Then in your father's empire let us seek 
Some far remote and unfrequented village ; 
Where, thus disguis'd, you may remain unknown 
To all, but me ; 'till death shall end your sorrows. 
Why are you come to find new dangers here ? 
Alas ! I thought you only fled Amasie. 

HeL Why should I fly from him ? in his despite 
I could have died, ev'n in my father's arms. 

VOL. I. DO 
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Death, ever at mj call, had been a soie 

Defedee from h» more k>alh'd embraces. Getttte 

maid, 
Think it not hard, that iVe concealed frond thee 
My real intention, 'till 'twas past thy power, 
Had'st thou the inclination to prevent it. Poog^ 

Cfe. Break, break my heart, for I have liv*d too 
Since Fm suspected by my royal mistress* 

HeL I fear'd thy fond affection would hiave weigh'd 
Each danger with too scnipulous a hand. 
I know 'twill strike thee with the last amazement 
To hear Tve left the bosom of a father, 
Howe'ef severe to others kind to me. 
To seek his mortal foe. 

Ck. Your reason's lost. 

HeL No ; I remember well the terrors past. 
And count on those to come ; both worse than death. 
Qpnscious of my weak sex, with all its fears, 
To pass by night thro' camps of hostile men. 
And urge the presence of that awful Prince, 

My soul in secret has so long adored 

When I shall see him, should his piercing eye 
Trace me thro' my disguise ! O my Cleora I 
Will not my falt'ring tongue^ my crimson chedb. 
My panting heart and trembling limbs betray mie ? 
What think'st thou 1 Say ; shall I not die with shane 
When I would speak, and leave my tale untold. 

Cle, These and a thousand difBculties more 
Oppose your purpose ; then in time retire* 

HeL No more ; away ; my resolution's £mU 
The glory and the danger's both before me. 
And >both are mine — ^yeu we&e necessasy 

To my escape ^Thafs past—Tb true indeed. 

Your service has by far excell'd jmy bomity : 
Hece ftake these jewel&,<and go aeek thy snety ; 
I can pufsuemyprnpose by myself. 
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JEkier Paulimus, $DUk a Gmrd; who came from 
the farther part of the eta^e and stand listening 
for same ttme* 

Ck, O how have I deseiyd thB cruel usage t 
If I've discovered any signs of fear, 
Twas never for myself— Go where you please, 
I'll follow you to death. 

Hel. Kind, fiiithful niai<} 

Wlierefore should I involve thee in my rum 1 

Cle. Tis ruin to forsake you. 

HeL Mine is certain ; 
Thou may'st have many haj^y years to come* 

Pan. Stand, there.-*— Who are you? Answer 

to the guard. 

Hel. Fatal surprize! what must we answer? 

Cfe. Friends. ^ 

Pau. Makeitappear — ^thu instant — Give the word. 

— — liilent ^Somespiessent from the Sultan's camp. 

Lest favoured by the darkness of the night. 
The traitors should escape, guard ev'ry passage. 

HeL Scanderbegmustdie. [Chiardssurrowndthem. 

Of. Notby thy hand 
If mine can aim aright, thou bloody villam ! 

iWounds Hellena. She faUs. 

HeL Untimely fate ! 

Cle, Where are you 1 

HeL Here on the earth. 

Cle. You're wounded then ? 

HeL Alas ! to death, Cleora. 

Cle* Prophet, I do not charge you with injustice ; 
But I must grieve, and wonder things are ihus.^ 

HeL Too hasty death, couldst thou not stay a little. 
Little longer ; the business of iny life 
Had soon been done, and I had come to thee. 

Fdu. Moving sounds! I fear you've been too rash. 
lU fated youths^ who are you, and from whence 1 
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What dire misfoiiuoe brought yoa to this placet 
Hel, It matters not, who, or from whence wearer 

But as you prize your royal roaster's life, 

Conduct me to him strait : mine ebbs apace» 

Yet on its short duration his depends. 
Pffti. Your adjuration b of such a force. 

His own commands would scarce oblige me more. 

Sir, ru attend you. 
Hel, All you fleeting powers. 

Sight, speech and motion ;'0 ! forsake me not 

So near my journey's end ; assist me to 

Perform this only task, and take your flight for ever. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene, Scanderheg's Tent. 

Scan. Degenerate Rome! by godlike Brutus freed 
From CsMar and his temporary chain 
Your own ingratitude renew'd those bonds. 
Beneath whose galling weight you justly perish'd. 
If freedom be heaven's univer»d gift, 
Th' unalienable right of humankind. 
Were all men virtuous, there would be no slaves. 
Despotic power, that root of bitterness, 
That tree of death, that spreads its baleful arras 
Almost from pole to pole; beneath whose cursed 

shade. 
No good thing thrives, and ev'ry ill finds shelter; 
Had found no time for its detested growth. 
But for the follies and the crimes of men. 
In ev'ry climate, and in evVy age, 
Where arts and arms and public virtue floutish'd, 
Ambition, dangerous only to itself, 
Crush'd in its infancy, still found a grave 
Where it attempted to erect a throne. 
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Enter Hellena, supported hy Pauunus and 
Cleora; Guards folUnifiing. 

HeL My blood flows faster, and my throbbing 
heart 
Beats with redoubled force, now I behold him ; 
O take me to thy arms — I die Cleora ! [Swosns* 

Pau. He faints; support him, while we search his 
wound. 

Cle. kvrzy; and touch him not — O gracious Prince ! 
If CTer pity mov'd your royal breast. 
Let all depart except yourself and us. 

Sean, Let all withdraw. {Exit Paulinus, Spc* 
Now, gentle youth, inform me, 
Why you oppose th' asMstance of your friend % 

Ck. She's gone, she's gone: O Heavens! she's past 
assistance. 

Scan. Think what you say and recollect your reason. 

C/e. O mighty Prince !. we are not what we seem. 
But hapless women. 

Scan. Ha ! 

Cle. Women ; and sure 
The most distressed, and wretched of our sex. 
Tincrease your admiration, view this face. 

Scan. Sure I have known these lovely features well ; 
But when, or where, my recollection fails me. [now ; 

Cle. And well it may. O ! who could know thee 
Never enough deplor'd, unhappy Princess. 

Scan. Fearful suggestion! suremy eyes deceive me! 
Forbid it Heaven, that this should be Hellena. 

HeL Who was it calFd upon the lost Hellena? 

Seem. Ha! she revives; fly instantly for aid. 

BeL It was his voice ^feke maid, thou hast 

betray'd me. 
Stay— whither would'st thou go? Fm past all aid: 
The friendly hand of death will quidi^ close 
B D 3 
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These erer streaming eyes, and end my shame, 

O Prince ! the most distinguished and belov'd 

By righteous Allah, of his works below ; 

You see the daughter of relentless Amuratb, 

Sunk with her father's^rimes, o'erwhelm'd withsfaame. 

Expiring at your feet. My weaknessstands 

Confess'd, but be it so ! I will no more 

Lament my painful, hopeless^ fatal flame. 

Since Heav'n ordain'd it for your preservation. 

Sean, When will my wonder and my anguish cease ? 

HeL Vm come to save you, prince, from falling by 
A vile assassm's arm ; the false Amasie, 
Has de^ly sworn your death ; ev^n now he comes 
To plunge his bloody poniard in your breast. 

Scan* Fatal mistake! what Imse detractor has 
Tradttc'd my friend; and wrought thee, generous 

Princess 
To thy min ? 

HeL Doth not the traitor come 
Here by appointment ? 

Scan. Ha! 

HeL Whence learnt I that? 
Be not deceived, but guard your precious life ; 
Or 1 shall die in vain. For me this bloody 
Enterpriie was form'd ; my feeble charms. 
That wound but where I hate, the motive to 
This crime. 

Scan. Just Heav'n! thatl could longer doubt it ! 

Cle, Ahis ! she's going — raise her, gently raise her. 

Hel. My head grows dizzy. 

Sean. Lean it on my breast. 

SeL This b indeed no time to stand on forms. 

. Sean. The pains, the agonies of death aire on her ; 
And yet she suffers less, much less, than L 
What generous heart can bear it ? 

Hel. Do not grieve : 
And yet methinks your pity sooths my pain. 
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Scan. Why would'st thou give thy life to ransom 
mines 
Would I had died, or yet could die, to save thee. 

HeL Vd not exchange my death, lamented thus 
And in your arms, for any other's li f e- 
Unless Althea's. 

Scan. Were Althea here 
She would forget her own severe dbtress. 
And only weep for yours. 

Hel. May she be happy ! 
Yet had you never seen her, who can tell. 
You sometimes might, perhaps, have thought on me. 

Sctfii. He in my phice who could refrain from tears, 
Unenvied let him boast of his brutality. 
Vm not asham'd to own myself a man. 

HeL Farewell, Cleora 1 weep not, gentle maid ; 

I recommend her, sir, to your protection. 
And, O victorious Prince ! if e'er hereafter 
Conquest should give my father to your sword 

^Then think on me suspend your lifted arm. 

And spare O spare his life— forget your wrongs; 

Or think them punish'd in his daughter's loss. [D^. 

Scan. Her gentle soul is fled ; &e rests in peace ; 
While we, metbinks, like gratitude and grief, 
Form'd by the sculptor's art to grace her urn ; 
Moving, tho' lifeless ; eloquent, tho' dumb ; 
Excite incurious mortals to explore. 
Virtues so rare, and trace the shining store. 
That could a life so short so well supply ; 
Yet mourn with us such excellence should die. 

[Exeunt. 



END OF TH£ FOURTH ACT. 
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ACT V. 

SCEN B| The ChrUtioH camp. 

EnUr ScANDEBBEO: Amasie m ehams^ 
Paulinus» ifC. 

Seam. Could love, that fills each honesty gen'roui 
breast 
VTith double ardour to excel io virtue. 
Conclude, thou wretch ! what malice first began. 
And finish thee a villahi 1 Thou wouldst die— ^ 

We'll disappoint thee live, tortured with guilt, 

A. terror to thyself: Or let the Sultan, 
The vile abettor of thy crimes, reward thee ; 
We know no punishment to suit thy guilt 
This is a Christian land. Our laws were made 

For men, not monsters. ^Take him from my s^bt. 

[Exit Amasw. 
Tis needless to repeat that by hostility, 
Of the worst kind, our faithless enemies 
Have broke the truce. We're now again prepared 
Once more to prove the fortune of our arms : 
And try by honest force, seeing all treaties 
With such perfidious men are vain, to free 
Our captive friends, and drive these fierce destroyers 
From Epinis. Paulinus with your squadrons 
Attack the trenches westward of the city, 
Tamuse the foe, and draw their force that way ; 
Then Til, with the remaining troops, assault 
Th' east; where doubly intrench'd the royal tents, 
(The prison of Althea and her father,) 
Raise their aspiring heads. I need not say. 
Acquit yourselves like men; I know you well ; « 
Nor spur you on with hopes of promised wealtL 
I have no useless stores c€ hoarded gold. 
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My revenaes, vpu know, have been the spoib 
Of vanquish'd foes; these I have shared amongst yon. 
Would you have more 1 Our enemies have enough : 
Subdue your foes, and satisfy yourselves. 
Let each commit himself to that just power. 
Who still has been our guide and sure defence. ' 
Be valiant, not presumptuous. Seek hb aid. 
Who by our weakness magnifies his strength. 
Now follow me, my fellow soldiers, and remember 
Tou fight the cause of liberty and truth,! drawing 
Your native land, Aranthes and Alihez.} his award. 
AIL Huzza! Liberty! Justice! Aranthes and 
Althea! [Exeunt., 

Scene, Tie Sultan's Tent. 

AMD BATH, K. Ac A am? m OFFICER. 

Jim. Amasie's not retura'd should he betray me 

And join with Scanderbeg to free the captives!— 
That officer 's his creatu re Mustapha! 

Resign Aranthes to the Kbler Aga 

Conduct him to Althea. Let Amasie, 
That unauspicious slave, be true or false. 
Succeed or perish, they shall sOrely die : 

So tell the rather ^Hence you slaves, be gone. 

Now let me think — There must have been a change, 
A revolution in the source of things. 
The former chain of bein&s is dissol? 'd : 
£fiects roll backward, and direct their causes, 
And nature is no more. Thou hoarv wretch, 
Tear thy white locks, abaudon ev'ry hope, 
Renounce humanity and all its ties. 
Duty and virtue, gratitude and love, 
Forsook the world, when my Hellena fled. 
May order ne'er return to bless mankind ; 
Let discord rage, ne'er let affections meet; 
But parents curse, and children disobey ; 
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Or either's kmdnets be repaid with hate. 
Till ct'ij child and ev'ry sire on earth. 
Be in eaoi other cars'd as me and mine. 

Enter Visier. 

VU. Not jet at rest? 

Am, A parent and at rest !— — ^ 

VU, The Christians have stormVI the trenches to- 
ward the west. 
Unless your presence animate the troops 
All will be lost. 

Am^ Hellena's lost abeady ! 

Fts« Sure Amasie has hiVd, and Scanderbeg 
Is come upon us to revenge th' attempt. 

Am. Tw well. Wak'd from my lethargy of grief^ 
I yet may reach his heart. 

Vis* Regard your health. 
And leave the business of this night to us ; 
A burning fever rages in your blood. {Alarm* 

Am. Fame calls me forth. Again I hear her voice; 
Earth shakes, and HeaVo reverberates the sound* 
Affrighted night sits trembling on hertbrone; 
Tumult has driven silence from her confines, 
4nd half her empire 's lost When glory oiHs, 
Shall age or sickness keep me from the field ? 
No; in spite of both Fll die like Amurath; 
Like what Fve liv'd, a soldier and a king. 

Vis. He's desperate and will not be oppos'd. 

[Exami. 
Scene, The Turkish camp. 
Alarm, Soldiers Jlying. 

Soldiers wiihin. Fly, fiy; Scanderbeg, Scanderbfg; 
Fly, fly. 

Enter Amurath mid Visier, meeUng tie rout* 
Am. Turn back, you slaves. 



1 
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vidian wUhin. Fly, Ay; Scanderbeg, fly ! 

Am* Ah I cowards, villains! doth his name 
affright you? 
Are there such terrors in an empty sound ? 
Aud is my rage contemn'd ? but you shall find 
Death is ascertain from my arm as his. [do 

Vis, O spare your fiaithful slaves! What can men 
Against a power, invincible, like HeavVs } 

Am, And must it be, like Heav'n's, eternal too 1 

Vis. Retire, my lord, into the inner camp. 
And there securely wait a better hour : 
For this is the Epirot's. 

Am, Slave thou best! 
This hour is mine : 111 triumph o'er him yetk 
This hour his friend and mistress both shall die* ^ ^ 
The royal brute, tho' in the hunter^s toils, 
PiercM with a thousand wounds, is still a lion ; 
Dreadful in death and dang'rous to the last. [Exeunt 

ScBNE, Althea*$ apartnunt. 

AL Was ever night like this! what terrors bava 
I past 1 and, O ! what terrors yet surround mel 
A loud deaf ning sound, that seem'd the voice 
Of a chas'd mtdtitude, or many waters 
Yex'd to a storm, first spread trough sdl the camp; 
Then shrieks and cries and fellings of despair ; 
Mix'd with the shouts of victory and joy. 
Sure sleep has left all eyes, as well as mine. 
Fate is at work ; I sink beneath my fears. 
Since l have known a danger worse than death 
My courage has forsook me. 

Enter Aranthbs. 

Ha! wJhD'Cmnet 

At thisjiybe hour 1 Aroteek me ligliteoiis flwrml 
4r. Why:, xuj AUbeal 4ti&aoii4gr*xA«b«rl 
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Al» Sare 'tis his Toice 1 O gracioos Heav'o ? it is» 
II u my Ikther. — -Most unlook'd for joy ! 

Ar. Do I onoe more behold thee, my Althea ! [ii^t 

AL To whose bless'd boaoty do we owe this meet- 

Ar* Thoa dearest earthly bliss^ thb moment's our^^y 
No matter how attained ; I ha?e thee now 
In my fond arms, and wooM indulge my joy. 
Nor thmk how soon 'twill end. Why sboold pdor 

mortals. 
To trouble bom, antidpate their pains ? 

AL I can't conceal my fears : if you agam 
Mast leave me here, the sun in all its course^ 
Sees not a wretch so lost as poor Althea. 

Ar, Alas ! why will you urge me to disclose 
What would, tho' I were silent, soon be known. 
The wrathful Sultan has pronounc'd our death. 
Yes, I am come to die with thee^ my child ! 

AL Then we shall part no more. 

My soul's at peace Forgive, O righteous Heaven 

My weak distrust of thy almighty power. 
Thy kindness and protection. O my father! 
I wish'd t'have died alone ; yet at your death, 
I must nol; dare not murmur or complain ; 
Since Heav'n with vou permits me to descend. 
Pure and unspotted to the peaceful grave. 

Ar. Heroic maid ! O most exalted virtue. [Adde, 

AL Why do you hide your face, why [weqfmg. 
turn you from me? 
Be not surprised, nor charge me with uokindness. 
There is, my dearest father! one calamity, 
Tho' sure but one, by fur more dreadful 
Ev'n than thy death O speak, speak to me, sir ! 

Ar. GoodUeav'n! my joy's too great ;— I cannot 
speak. 
Tears must relieve me, or my heart will burst. 
I thank thee, Heav'n ! I have not liv'd in vain. 
This hi^ypy hour overpays an age of sorrow. 
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My child I my Ufe ! my toal ! my dear Althea ! 
Thy bright example fires my emulaUou ; 
Thou hast the start, hot must not bear away 
The victor^s palm alone, and shame thy fathe)*. 
No, my Althea I to that bounteous hand [mine. 
Which made thee what thou art, and made thee 

Without the least reluctance. 111 resign thee. 

And see the trial comes. 

Enter Kisler Aga and Mutes. 

A^a. Forgive, fair Princess, a devoted slave, 

{Kneeling, 
Who knows bo will, but his imperial lord's ; 
No merit, but obedience. Could my tears 
Have mov'd the Sultan, I had been excus'd 
This fatal visit. 

AL Kisler Aga, rise ; 
Spite of thy office, thou hast a human soul. 
What are thy mastei's orders? Art thou com« 
A second time to my deliverance I 

Aga. If 
Death, sudden, violent and immature. 
Be a deliverance ; you will soon be free. 

AL To minds prepared death strippM of all its 
terrors, 
In any form, at any hour, is welcome. 

Aga. Whether the Sultan raging for the loss 
Of his lov'd daughter, thinks that other's pam. 
In the same kind, would mitigate his own; 
Or from some other cause, I cannot say ; 
Bnt he has order'd that the lady first - 
Should suffer death, her father bemg present.—— 
I see you're mov'd. 

Ar. I am : But 'lis with scorn 

Of your proud master^s impotence and malice* 
Alas ! Fm not to learu my child is mortal. 

VOL. I. B B 
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Aga. Tbeie eager bloodheamb growl «t mg 
delay, 
And willf perhaps, acciue me to the Sullao, 

AL Obey the ^raut^ let them do their office. 

Aga. I must; but heaven can tell with wjiiat lelm* 
tance. 
The only favour m my power to grant. 
Is the sad choice of dying by the bowstring, 
The fatal poniard, or this pois'nous^raught. 

Al. Give me the bowl. Death thb way seems 
less frightfuU 
Than from Uie hands of rude and barbarous men« 

Ar. FareweU, my child! 

At. Assist me with your prayers. 

Ar» My prayers have been incessant as thy owp, 
And both are heard-^Fear not — thy crowp's pro- 

par^d ; 
And Heav'n, with all its glories, lies before thee : 
Millions of angeb wait to guard the passage ; 
Thou can'st not miss thy way. 

AL Should Heav'n preserve you ? — - 

Should you live to see him ? commend me to 

My lord ^Tell him, that I die his that Heav^c^ 

Which calls me now, is only lov'd beyond him. - 

That Fm not lost that we shall meet again.- 

Bid him not grieve. [Almrm. 

Elder Scanderbbg, Sfc. 
' Wtjlkt9 to Althea. 

Scan. Away you sacrilegious skves-^sbe ^! 
I have her warm and panting in my Hms^-^^r^ 
Lift up thy eyeS) dearer to mine than lig^t-^*^^ . 
O let me hear the musk of thy voice, 
Lest I should doubt I come \oo Utc tp mi^ tbe^ 
And discord seize my sottl« 

Al. Surprise. is dumb* 
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So iuddeii a transition who can bear? ' 
Aty tbofigfats were al! just reconciled to death. 
But tbou hast caird them back. The love of life^ 
That seemed extiuguish'd in me, now returns. 

I If there is a happiness on earth. 
Here I must find it, here and only here. 

Scan. Aranthes too ! — he lires ! — Consummate joy ! 

Ar, And Kres by thee, thou glorious happy yOntb, 
-O let roe press thee in my longing arms— 
My child too ! — my Althea ! 

j4i. O my father ! 

Ar. Complete felicity ! 

AL O dangerous bliss ! \Weep$.} 

Scan. Why weeps my life I 

Al. Some have their portion here : 
Flatt'ring prosperity has rumM tfionsands, 
Whom death with all its terrors could not shake. 

Scan. Thy pious fears shall guard ni fVom that 
danger. 

Al. Is not the gloty of both worlds too much 
For frail, imperfect mortals to expect ! 

Scan. Our happmess, tho' great, is far from perfect ; 
Since she, the hit unfbrtunate Hellena, 
To whom next Hea/n we owe it, is no more. 

1 cannot blame your tears ; this is no time 
To tell the mournful tale, that must, whene'er 
Remem{)er'd, make me sad, tho' crown\) with fictoiy^ 
And in thy arms.— >Croia, reliev'd, expects us : 

My gratefttl subjects will for thy deliverance 
Express more joy, than that tb«r foes are fled. 

Enter Pauunus, mill £A« Sultan, Ptwmer. 

Pan. Hail glorious king! yourconquestiscomplete; 
Behold ambitious Amurath your captive. 
Scan. Take off his chains. 
Ami What pageantt^ is this ! 
Scan. Sound a retreat ; since none resbt, let war 
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And slaughter cease. It grieves my soul to think 
The crimes of one should cost mankind so dear. 

P«M. Sir, how will you dispose the cruel tyrant ? 

Sam. Give him his liberty, and leave him here 
Till he shall think it proper to retire. 
Such of his subjects as attend him oow^ 
Or shall repair hither to do him service. 
Shall all t»e safe: his lovely, virtuous daughter. 
Worthy a better race and happier &te, 
Preserv'd my life. 

Am, Dogs ! slaves ! will none dispatch me I 
Must 1 hear this ; yet be compelled to live ? 

Scan, Unhappy man ! how will he bear the rest t 
When justice stnkes let guilty mortals tremble 
And all revere her power, but none insult 
The miserable. Her impartial sword 
Scorns to assist man's selfish, low revenge : 
Tavoid her anger let us shun the thought. 
Be witness, heaven ! I pity and forgive him. 

[Exeunt Sam. Aran. ^ Althea. 

Am. Can this be true ! Am I cast down from that 
Miyestic height, where like an earthly god, 
For more than half an age, I sat enthron'd. 
To the abhorred condition of a slave ! 
A pardon'd slave ! What ! live to be forgiven ! 
And all this brought upon me by Hellena ! 
Should our prophet return to earth and swear it 
Vd tell him to his face that he was perjured. 
Hell wants the pow'r and Heav'n would never curse 

To that degree a doating, fond, old man. 

What, make my child ! my loving, gentle child ! 
The instrument and author of my ruin !. 

Enter VisiER, Officers and Amasje. 

Fm. Beg them to halt; blast not a parent's eye 
With such a sight. 
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Am. What sight 1 bat His no matter ; 
There's nothing left for tne to hope or fear. 

Vis. A mourning troop of Christians from their camp 
In solemn pomp's arrived ; who, bath'd in tears* 
(What en'my could refrain ?) attend a chariot. 
That bears Hellena b)eeding, pale and dead. 

Am, False Mahomet t [5t0OM#; 

Q^' Our royal master's dead ! 

Via, No ! he revives; Alas! he's not so huppy ! 

Am. 1 saw Amasie. 

Vis, Here the traitor stands, 
Bj Scanderbeg committed to your mercy. 

Ama, Hellena did prevent me. 

Am. Damn'd apostate, 
I've heard enough and have no time to lose.*— — « 
. See him impal'd alive ; we'll let hhii know 
As much of hell as can be known on earth, 
And go from pain to pain* [Exit AmOsie. 

Wbereismy son? 

Vis* Fled towards Adrianople. 

Am. He doth well : 
Death has o'ertook me here. Lord pf so many 
Fair, spacious kingdoms, in a hostile land, 
Oppress'd with age, misfortunes, grief and shame, 
. Amurath breathes his last ; and leaves hb bones ^ 
. To beg from foes an ignominious grave. 
False or ungrateful prophet ! have I spiead 
Fell devastatiQn over half the globe, 
To raise thy crescent's pale^ uncertain light, 
Above the Christian's glowing, crimson cross» 

In hoary age to be rewarded thus ! ■ 

When the Hungarian king had broke his faUh ; 
Distress'd to his own prophet I appealed, 
A stranger, and au enemy ; be chd me right ; 
Bestpr'd lost vict'ry to my flying troc^s^ 
And gave the peqisr^d monarch to my f Word* 
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But I baTe done Could'st dioa repeal, there's 

nothing 
In thy power woitt «y ncceplance now. 
Glory, to thee I've Kv'd, but pining grief 
Robs thee of half the honour of my death. 
Osniyn, and you my other faithful chiefe, 
The poor remaioi of all the mighty host 
I brought to this curs'd siege, this grave of my renowii. 
If you return, an4 live to see my son. 
Bid him remember how his father fell ; 
Bid him ne'er sheath the sword. 
Till my diminish'd feme shine forth and bkze anew 
In hb revenge. Revenge me ! Oh ! Revenge. [Dies. 

Vis, Eclips'd and in a storm our sun is set : 
And now methinks, as when our prophet fled. 
Terror should seiae on each believing heart 

Let some inform the king ^This was his fate ; 

Tis ours to be left without a guide. 

Disperse, wander^away; our shepherd's lost. [Exemni* 

Enter Scandebbbo, Aranthes, Althea, Pau- 
LINUS and Guards. 

Sean^ That you are iree and happy I rejoice. 
If I have feithfttlly discharged my trast 
Fm well rewarded here. 

Pan. O royal Sir I 
Your hapiHness is ours; this vbtuous pnnoess 
An equal blessing to yourself and people. 

2d Qff^. To say each sulgect loves you as himself. 
Is less than truth : we love yon as we ought ; 
As a free people should a patriot king. 

Sean. This is to reign; this b to ^ a king. 
Who can controul his power, who rules the will 
Of those o'er whom he reigns; or count hb weaitbn 
Who has the hearts of subjects that abound. 
Was ever prince so absolute as It 
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Pau. Or ever subjects so entirely free ? 
Whose duty "s interest, and obedience choice. 

Scan. For this alonr was go%iiinient oidain'd ; 
And kings are gods on earth b^t while, like gods^ 
They do no ill) but reign to bless mankind. 
May proud, relentless Amurath^ misfortunes 
Teach future monarchs to avoid bis cfpnes. 
Th' impious prince, who does aU laMw disown, , 
Yet claims from Heaven a right !• hold his throne. 
Blasphemes that pow'r, which righteous kings obey; 
For justice and mercy bound ev'n th^ Almighty's sway* 

[Ex^t Omne$. 
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EPILOGUE. 

^Mtoi hf Mrs. CUvi. 



The seri^QS busWsi of the night bdng over, 
Pray, Ladies, your opiaiotj of oar lover t 
Will you allow the inui deaerres the fiame^ 
Who quKs his mistress to preserve his ianief 
And what was fame in that romantic age I — 
But sure such whims ne'er were but on the stage. 
A statesman rack his brains, a soldier fight — 
Merely to do an injur'd people right. 
What ! serve his country, and get nothmg byt ! 
Why, a^9 says Bays, George Castriot was the man ; 

Tis a known truth BeUeve him those who can. 

Not but we've patriots too, tho' I am told 

There's a vast diflTrence \mxX the new and old 

Say, theirs could fight, I'm sure that ours can scold. 

But to the gloty of the present race. 

No stubborn principles their worth debase; 

Patriots when out, are courtiers when in pUtce. 

So, vice versa, turn a courtier out. 

No weather-cock more swiftly veers about. 

His country now, good man ! claims all his care, 

Who'd see it pluuder'd ? that's denied his share. 

Since courtiers and anticourtiers both have shown 
That by the public good they mean their own ; 
What if each Briton, in his private station, 
Should try to bilk those, who embroil the nation ; 
Quit either faction, and, like men, unite 
To do their king and injur'd country right : 
Both have been wrong'd: prevent their guilty joy, 
Who would your mutual amity destroy. 
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Woald you preserve your freedom f gaard his throne. 
Who makes your peace and happiaess his own. 
Would you be grateful 1 let your monarch know 
Which way you would be blest, and make him so. 

But soft, methiok^ I hear some fops complain ; 
Who came prepared to give the ladies pain, 
That they have dress'd and spent — Gad's curse 

three hours in vain. 
No hints obscene, improved by their broad stare. 
Have given confusion to the tortur'd (air. 
We own the charge. Let Monsieur Harlequin 
And his trim troop your loose applauses win : 
Too much already has each modest ear 
Been there insulted ; we'll protect them here. 



END OF VOlu L 
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